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ArT. 1.—The Conservative Principle in our Literature. By 
W. R. Wiis, D.D., New York. 


[Dr Wriutams, the author of the following thoughtful and eloquent 
production, although not so well known as yet in this country as many 
of his brethren, will infallibly be longer known than most of them. 
He has not been a voluminous writer, but all his pieces bear the im- 
press of a mind of refinement and power. This paper was delivered 
some time ago as an address to the Hamilton Literary and Theologi- 
cal Institution. And although a few of the statements and references 
concern only or chiefly the United States, the burden of its lessons and 
warnings is of universal application and importance. We could not 
better commence our periodical than with such a paper on such a 
_ subject.—Ep. ] 


GENTLEMEN,—In acceding to the request with which you 
have honoured me, and which brings me at this time before 
you, I have supposed that you expected it of the speaker to 
present some theme relating to the commonwealth of literature; 
that commonwealth in which every scholar and every Christian 
feels naturally so strong an interest. The studies in which you 
have here engaged, and which in the case of some of you are 
soon to terminate, have taught you the value of sound learn- 
ing to yourselves and its power over others. That love of 
country, which in the bosoms of the young burns with a flame 
of more than ordinary purity and intensity, gives you an addi- 
tional interest in the cause of letters; for, as you well know, 
the literature of the nation must exercise a powerful influence 
on the national destiny. Acting as it doesnot merely on the 
schools, but also on the homes of a land, it must from those 
fountains send out its waters of healing or of bitterness, of 
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2 The Conservative Principle 

blessing or of strife, over the length and breadth of our goodly 
territories. You know that it is not mere physical advan- 
tages that have gained, or that can retain, for our country 
its political privileges. You have seen how the physical con- 
‘dition of a people may remain unchanged, whilst its moral 
condition is deteriorating rapidly and fatally. You remember 
that the same sun shone on the same Marathon, when it was 
the heritage and the battle-ground of freemen, and when, in 
later and more disastrous days, it re-echoed to the footsteps of 
the Greek bondsman and his Ottoman oppressor. You look 
to literature, and other moral causes, then, as determining to 
some extent the future history of our land. You are aware 
that literature is not always of a healthy character, nor does it 
in all ages exercise a conservative influence. It is, like the 
vegetation of our earth, of varied nature. Much of it is the 
waving harvest that fills our garners and piles our boards with 
plenty; and, alas, much of it has been, like the rank ivy, 
hastening the decay it serves to hide, and crumbling into 
speedier ruin the edifice it seems to adorn and beautify. As 
lovers of your country, you must therefore feel an eager 
anxiety for the moral character of the literature that country 
is to cherish. And of your number, most are looking forward 
to the work of the Christian ministry ; and, from the past his- 
tory of the world, you have learned in what mode the progress 
of literature has acted upon that of the gospel, and been, in its 
turn, acted upon ; and to what an extent the pulpit and the 
press have sometimes been found in friendly alliance, and at 
others enlisted in fearful antagonism. How shall it be in your 
times ? 

By the literature of a land, we mean, it is here perhaps the 
place to say, more than the mere issues from the press of a 
nation. The term is generally applied to describe all the 
knowledge, feelings, and opinions of a people as far as they 
are reduced to writing, or published abroad by the art of print- 
ing. But it may well be questioned whether the term does not 
in “justice require a wider application. Language, as soon as 
it is made the subject of culture, seems to give birth to litera- 
ture. And such culture may exist where the use of the press 
and even of the pen are as yet unknown. Savage tribes are 
found having their poetry ere they have acquired the art of 
writing. Such were the Tonga Islanders, as Mariner found 
them. The melody and rhythm of their dialect may have been 
partially developed, and their bards, their musicians, and their 
orators have become distinguished, ere the language has had 
its grammarians or its historians. The nation has thus, i in 
some sort, its literature, ere its Cadmus has appeared to give 
it an alphabet. The old Gaelic poetry, on which Macpherson 
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founded his Ossianic forgeries, was a part of the nation’s lite- 
rature, while yet unwritten. And if, as some scholars have 
supposed, the poems of Homer were, in the times of the author, 
preserved by memory and not by writing, it would be idle to 
deny, that even in that unwritten state, and whilst guarded 
only in the recollection of travelling minstrels, they were a 
glorious and influential literature to the Greek people, a xrnua 
e¢ aes to them, and to the civilization of Europe for all ensuing 
times. And even in nations having the use of letters, there is 
much never written that yet, in strictness, must be regarded 
as forming part of the literature of the people. The unrecorded 
intercourse of a community, neither transcribed by the pen, 
nor multiplied by the press, may bear no inconsiderable part 
in the literary culture of that people, and form no trivial por- 
tion of their literary products. Of the eloquence of Curran 
and Sheridan, much was never reported, or reported most im- 
perfectly ; and yet in its effects upon the immediate hearers in 
courts of justice or houses of parliament, deserved the name 
and honours of literature, alike from the literary culture it 
displayed on the part of the speaker, and from the literary 
taste it formed and cherished on the part of the auditory. 
Some of the most distinguished among the living scholars of 
France were, whilst professors in her colleges, eminent for the 
eloquence of their unwritten lectures. Were not even such of 
those lectures of Guizot, Villemain, and Cousin as never 
reached the press, yet really and most effectively contributions 
to the literature of the land? The departed Schleiermacher 
of Germany had the reputation of being among the profoundest 
thinkers and the most eloquent preachers of his time. His 
sermons, it is said, were never written; nor were most of the 
pulpit discourses of a kindred spirit, Robert Hall of England. 
Although many have been published, more must have perished. 
Yet were not those which the living voice but published to a 
single congregation, truly a portion of German and British 
literature, as well as those which the press published to the 
entire nation, and preserved to succeeding times? Thus the 
arguments of the bar, or the appeals of the pulpit, the float- 
ing proverbs, or the current legends of the nation, and the 
ballads, and even the jests, which no antiquary may as yet have 
secured and written down, are expressions of the popular 
mind, which though cast only upon the ear, and stored only in 
the memory, instead of receiving the surer guardianship of the 
written page, may, with some show of reason, be claimed as 
forming no small and no uninfluential part of the popular lite- 
rature. In this sense, the literature of a land embraces the 
whole literary intercourse of its people, whether that inter- 
course be oral or written. It is the exponent of the national 














4 The Conservative Principle 

intellect, and the utterance of the popular passions. The term 
thus viewed, comprises all the intellectual products of a nation, 
from the encyclopedia to the newspaper; from the body of 
divinity to the primer or the nursery rhyme—the epic poem 
and the Sunday-school hymn—the sermon and the epigram— 
the essay and the sonnet—the oration and the street ballad— 
the jest or the by-word—all that represents, awakens, and 
colours the popular mind—all that interprets, by the use of 
words, the nation to themselves, or to other nations of the 
earth. 

This literature not only displays the moral and intellectual 
advancement of the people at the time of its production, but 
it exercises, of necessity, a powerful influence in hastening or 
in checking that advancement. It is the Nilometer on whose 
graded scale we read, not merely the height to which the rush- 
ing stream of the nation’s intellect has risen, or the degree to 
which it has sunk, but also the character and extent of the 
harvests yet to be reaped in coming months along the whole 
course of those waters. Thus it registers not merely the inun- 
dations of the present time, but presages as well the plenty 
or sterility of the yet distant future. The authors of a nation’s 
literary products are its teachers—in- truth or in error; and 
leave behind their imprint and their memorial, in the virtues or 
vices of all those whom their labours may have reached. The 
errand of all language is to create sympathy; to waft from one 
human bosom the feelings that stir it, that they may awaken 
a corresponding response in other hearts. We are therefore 
held responsible for our words, because they affect the happi- 
ness and virtue of others. The word that drops from our lips 
takes its irrevocable flight, and leaves behind its indelible im- 
print. It is, in the stern language of the apostle, in the case 
of some, a flame “ set on fire of hell,” and consuming wherever 
it alights, it “ setteth on fire the course of nature ;” as, in the 
happier case of others, that word is a message of salvation, 
“ ministering grace unto the hearers.” Reason and Scripture 
alike make it idle to deny the power of speech over social order 
and morality; and literature is but speech under the influence 
of art and talent. And a written literature is but speech put 
into agnore orderly and enduring form than it usually wears. 
We know that God and man hold each of us responsible for the 
utterance of the heart by the lips. Human tribunals punish 
the slanderer, because his words affect the peace of society; 
and the Last Day exacts its reckoning for “ every idle word,” 
because that word, however lightly uttered, was the utterance 
of a soul, and went out to influence, for good or for evil, the 
souls of others. 


And if the winged words, heedless and unpremeditated, of 
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a man’s lips are thus influential, and enter into the matter of 
his final account, it cannot be supposed that these words, when 
fixed by the art of writing, or scattered by the art of printing, 
either have less power over human society, or are in the eye 
of heaven clothed with less solemn responsibilities. A written 
literature embalms the perishable, arrests the progress of de- 
cay, and gives to our words a longer life and a wider scope of 
influence. Such words, so preserved and so diffused, are the 
results, too, of more than ordinary deliberation. If malicious, 
their malice is malice prepense, If foolish, their folly is 
studied, and obstinate, and shameless. The babbler sins in 
the ears of a few friends, and in the privacy of home. The 
frivolous or vicious writer sins, as on a wider theatre, and be- 
fore the eyes of thousands, while the echoes of the press waft 
his words to distant lands and later times. And because much 
of this literature may be hasty and heedless, ludicrous in tone, 
and careless in style, soon to evaporate and disappear, like 
the froth on some hurried stream, we are not to suppose that 
it is therefore of no practical influence. The English stage, 
in the days of the last two Stuarts, was of a reckless character 
—the child of mere whim, the progeny of impulse and licence. 
Many of its productions were alike regardless of all moral and 
literary rules—the light-hearted utterance of a depraved gene- 
ration—full of merry falsehoods and jesting blasphemy, fan- 
tastic and barbarous in style, as well as irreligious in their 
spirit. Yet he must be a careless reader of history, who, be- 
cause of its reckless, trivial, and profligate character, assigns to 
it but a limited influence. It did, in fact, grievously aggravate 
the national wickedness whence it sprung. 

The trivial and the ephemeral, as they float by in glittering 
bubbles to the dull waters of oblivion, may yet work irrepar- 
able and enduring mischief ere their brief career ends; and 
the result may continue, vast and permanent, when the fleet- 
ing causes which operated have long gone by. Who now 
reads Eikon Basilike, the forgery of Bishop Gauden, ascribed 
to the beheaded Charles I.? Yet that counterfeited manual 
of devotion is thought by some to have done much in bringing 
back the house of Stuart to the English throne.* Who in 
this age knows the words of Lillibullero?+ Yet the author 
of that street ballad, now forgotten, boasted of having rhymed, 


* “ Many have not scrupled to ascribe to that book the subsequent restoration of 
the royal family. Milton compares its effects to those which were wrought on the 
tumultuous Romans by Antony’s reading to them the will of Caesar. The Eikon passed 
through fifty editions in a twelvemonth.”— Hume. 

+ “It may not be unworthy of notice, that a merry ballad, called Lillibullero, being 
at that time published, in derision of the Papists and the Irish, it was greedily re- 
ceived by the people, and was sung by all ranks of men, even by the King’s army, who 
were strongly seized with the national spirit. This incident both discovered, and 
served to increase, the general discontent of the kingdom.”—Hume. 
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by his song, the Stuarts out of their kingdom. Thus a forged 
prayer-book aided to restore a dynasty, as the ragged rhymes 
of a street song helped to overturn it. We err grievously, 
therefore, if we suppose that the frivolous is necessarily unin- 
. fluential, and that when the word passes, its effects also pass 
with it. According to Eastern belief, the plague that wastes 
a city may be communicated by the gift of a glove ora riband. 
The spark struck from the iron heel of the labourer may have 
disappeared ere the eye could mark its transient lustre, yet ere 
it expired have fired the train whith explodes a magazine, lays 
a town in ruins, and spreads around a wide circuit alarm and 
lamentation, bereavement and death. Trifles may have no 
trivial influence. What is called the lighter literature of the 
age may be even thus evanescent, yet not inefficacious. By its 
wide and rapid circulation it may act more powerfully on so- 
ciety than do graver and abler treatises, and its authors, if 
unprincipled, may thus deserve but too well the title which 
the indignant Nicole gave to the comparatively decorous dra- 
matists and romance writers of France, in his own time—a 
title which his pupil Racine at first so warmly resented—that 
of ‘* public poisoners.” 

Of literature, therefore, thus understood, thus wide in its 
range and various in its products, thus influential even where 
the most careless, and thus clothed with most solemn re- 
sponsibilities because of its influence, it is our purpose now 
to speak. 

You perceive, gentlemen, that amongst ourselves, as a 
people, literature is subject to certain peculiar influences, 
perhaps nowhere else found in the same combination, or 
operating to the same extent as in our own land. We area 
young nation, inhabiting, and called to subdue, a wide terri- 
tory. Youth is the season of hope, enterprise, and energy 
—and it is so to a nation as well as an individual. Our 
literature is likely, therefore, to be ardent, original, and at 
times perhaps boastful. They are the excellences and the 
foibles of youth. We entered, as by right of inheritance, and 
in consequence of our community of language, upon the pos- 
session of the rich and ancient literature of Britain, at the 
very outset of our national career. As a people we enjoy, 
again, that freedom which has ever been the indulgent nurse 
of talent in all times and in all lands. The people are here 
the kings. And whilst some of our sovereigns are toiling in 
the field, others are speaking through the press. Our authors 
are all royal by political right, if not by the birthright of 
genius. Providence has blessed us with the wide diffusion of 
education, and the school travels, in many regions of our 
land, as it were, to every man’s door. It is not here, if it 
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may elsewhere be the case, that the neglected children of 
genius can complain that “ chill penury repressed their noble 
rage.” In addition to the advantages of the common school, 
our writers, publishers, and instructors are sedulously pre- 
paring literature for the use of the masses. The popular 
lecturer is discussing themes of grave interest; while the 
cheap periodical press is snowing over the whole face of our 
land its thick and incessant storm of knowledge. This know- 
ledge, it is true, is not all of the most valuable kind. The 
wonders of steam are dragging the remoter portions of our 
Union daily into closer contact, whilst a free emigration is 
bringing us the denizens of other lands, and the men of other 
tongues, until the whole world appears about to be made 
neighbours and kinsmen to America; and the nation seems 
daily melting into a new and strange amalgam, in consequence 
of the addition of foreign materials from without to the hetero- 
eneous mass already found fusing within our own country. 

All these causes are operating, and must operate long and 
steadily, upon the character of American literature. It be- 
comes an important inquiry then, what moral shape this litera- 
ture is assuming under these plastic influences. You ask, as 
change succeeds change, and as one omen of moral progress 
or social revolution follows close upon another, “ Watchman, 
what of the night?” And gazing into the deep darkness of 
the future, you would fain read what are the coming fortunes 
of our people and their literature. Allow me, then, to dwell 
upon some of the evils that endanger our rising literature, 
and threaten to suffuse the bloom of its youth with their fatal 
virus. I would next bring before you the remedy which, as 
scholars, patriots, and Christians, we are bound to apply to 
these evils, and to which we must look as our preservative 
against the approaching danger. 

Evils to be found besetting and perilling American litera- 
ture, and the remedy-of those evils, will afford our present 
theme. I may seem to dwell, for a time at least, upon the 
darker shades of a picture that may, I fear, appear to some 
of my respected hearers, overcharged in its gloom. I must 
also, from the nature of the subject, enter into some details 
that will, I must expect, severely tax the patience of all who 
are listening. I can only cast myself upon your indulgence ; 
find an apology as to the length of some statements, and the 
denser shade cast by others, in the wide and varied nature of 
the subject, and its mingled difficulty, delicacy, and import- 
ance; asking the aid of Him whose blessing can never fail 
those that trust in Him, the Author of all knowledge, and the 
final Arbiter who will bring into judgment all our employments, 
whether literary or practical, social or solitary. 
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We would then dwell, for a time, on some of the dangers 
that threaten the rising literature of our land. If the fore- 
ground of the landscape be dark, we trust to show in the 
distance the sure and sufficient remedy of these dangers; and 

_ though night be spread on the summits of the nearer and lower 
mountains, we see glittering on the crest of the remoter and 
loftier heights beyond, the star of Hope, that portends the 
coming day ; and under the edge of the darkest cloud we seem 
to discern already the gleams of the approaching sun. Our 
country may suffer and struggle; but we trust it is not the 
purpose of Him who has so signally blessed and so long defended 
us, that she should suffer long, or sink far, much less sink 
finally and for ever. 

First, then, among the evil tendencies that beset our youth- 
ful literature, and are likely to thwart and mar its progress, 
we would name the mechanical and utilitarian spirit of the times. 
Weare, as a nation, eminently practical in our character. It 
is well that we should be so. But this trait in our national 
feelings and manners has its excesses and its consequent perils. 
Placed in a country where labour and integrity soon acquire 
wealth, the love of wealth has become a passion with multi- 
tudes. The lust of gain seems at times a national sin, easily 
besetting all classes of society amongst us. Fierce speculations 
at certain intervals of years engross the hearts of the com- 
munity, and a contagious frenzy sends men from all walks of 
life, and all occupations, into the field of traffic. Fortunes are 
rapidly made and as rapidly lost. The nation seems to be 
lifted up as on a rushing tide of hope and prosperity. It sub- 
sides as rapidly as it had risen; and on every side are seen 
strewn the wrecks of fortune, credit, character, and principle. 
All this affects our literature. We are, in the influential 
classes, a matter-of-fact and money-getting race. This tends, 
in the minds of many, to create a distaste for all truth that 
is not at once convertible into wealth, and its value to be cal- 
culated in current coin. In the clank and din of our never- 
tiring machinery, the voice of wisdom is often drowned, and 
the most momentous and stirring truths are little esteemed 
because they cannot be rated in the price-current or sold on 
the Exchange. We are impatient to see the material results 
of every truth, and to have its profits told upon our fingers, 
or pressed into our palms. So, on the other hand, if an 
principle, plan, or expedient, be it true or be it false, will effect 
our purpose, produce a needful impression, and secure an end 
that we deem desirable, we are prone to think it allowable 
because it is effective. We idolize effect. And a philosophy 
of expediency thus springs up, which sacrifices every thing to 
immediate effects and to mere material results—a philosophy 
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which, in practice, if not in theory, is driving rapidly against 
some of the very bulwarks of moral principle, that our fathers 
believed, and believed justly, to be grounded in the law, and 
built into the very throne of God. 

Now, we need not say that where this utilitarian and. mecha- 
nical spirit acquires the ascendency in our literature, it must 
operate dangerously on the state and the church. The pros- 
perity which is built on gain, and the morality that is built on 
expediency, will save no nation. Wo to that nation in which 
political economy swallows up all its theology ; and the law of 
self is the basis of all its wisdom. The declining glories of 
Tyre and Holland, each in her day mistress of the sea, and 
guardian of its treasures, may read us an admonitory lesson as 
to the fatal blight that such a spirit breathes over the freedom, 
the arts, and the learning of a land, 

We are, by the favouring providence of God, placed under 
political institutions which more readily yield to and reflect 
the popular will, than the government and laws of other lands. 
The literature of our nation, more directly than that of earlier 
times, or of older countries, moulds the political action of the 
nation. Let but the spirit of expediency and of gain sway our 
political literature in the thousand journals of our country, and 
in the myriads of voters whom these journals educate and 
govern ; let the same spirit possess the great parties ever to be 
found in a free nation, and the aspiring leaders who are the 
champions and oracles of those parties, and what would soon 
be the result? A peddling policy, that, disregarding the na- 
tional interest and honour, would truckle to power and favour, 
carry its principles to market, and convert statesmanship into 
a trade. The country would be visited by an impudent, volu- 
ble, and mercenary patriotism, that, shrinking from no artifice, 
and blushing at no meanness, would systematize the various 
arts of popularity into a new science of selfishness. The legis- 
lation of the land and its intercourse with foreign nations 
would be engrossed by trading politicians ; huckstering their 
talents and influence to the party or the measure or the man, 
that should bid, in the shape of emolument or office, the highest 
price for the commodities which they vend. The expert states- 
man would then be he who consulted most assiduously the 
weather-vane of popular favour, that he might ascertain to what 
point his conscience should be set. And should such time 
ever come over our beloved land, could our liberties endure 
when guarded only by hands so faithless, or our laws be either 
+ one or just, when such men made and such men administered 
them ? 

Let the same love of selfish gain pervade the pulpits of our 
land: let the messengers of the gospel learn to prophesy smooth 
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things, and instead of the “ word in season,” let them substi- 
tute the word in fashion—let them retail doctrines that admit 
no personal application, truths that wound not the conscience 
and pierce not the heart, and morals enforced by no motives 
of love to God, but by mere considerations of gain or honour 
—let them compile unoffending truisms and dexterous soph- 
isms, and put these in place of unpalatable truths—let them 
listen to the echoes of popular opinion evermore, that they may 
in them learn their lessons ui duty ; and where soon is the 
gospel so administered, and where fs the church, if left but to 
such instruction? The far-sighted law of right, as God or- 
dained and administers it, would be overthrown, that in its 
stead might be set up the law of interest, as short-sighted man 
expounds it; and a creed by which the world is to be hum- 
oured, flattered, and adored, would be audaciously preached 
at the foot of a cross which ransomed that world only by re- 
nouncing and only by defying it. _No—gain is not godliness. 
But man was made for other purposes than to coin or ex- 
change dollars. The fable of Midas pestered with his riches, 
and unable to eat because his food turned to gold, is full of 
beneficial instruction in such times as ours. Man has wants 
which money cannot supply, and sorrows which lucre cannot 
heal. Although cupidity may teach him often to make expedi- 
ency or immediate utility the standard of his code of morals, 
conscience, too, will utter at times her protest, slip aside the 
gag, and declaim loudly against practices she cannot approve, 
however they may for the time profit. A literature merely 
venal, will not then meet all the necessities of man’s nature. 
And not from conscience only is the reign of covetousness 
threatened and made insecure. Mere feeling and passion lead 
men often to look to other than their pecuniary interests; and 
in quest of yet dearer objects they trample on gain, and sacri- 
fice the mere conveniences to secure the higher enjoyments of 
life. But here, in this last-named fact, is found the source of 
yet another danger to our literature. Passion is not a safer 
moral guide to a people than interest. 

2. Let us dwell on this new inimical influence by which our 
literature may suffer. Our age is eminently, in some of its 
leading minds, an age of passion. It is seen in the character 
of much of the most popular literature, and especially the 
poetry of our day. Much of this has been the poetry of in- 
tense passion, it mattered little how unprincipled that passion 
might be. An English scholar lately gone from this world (it 
is to Southey that we refer), branded this school of modern 
literature, in the person of its great and titled leader, as the 
Satanic school.* It has talent and genius, high powers of im- 
* Another English scholar, whose writings may be quoted as affording evidence of 
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agination and language, and boiling energy; but it is, much 
of it, the energy of a fallen and revolted angel, with no regard 
for the right, no vision into eternity, and no hold on heaven. 
We would not declaim against passion when employed in the 
service of literature. Informed by strong feelings, truth be- 
comes more awful and more lovely; and some of the ages 
which unfettered the passions of a nation, have given birth to 
masterpieces of genius. But passion divorced from virtue, is 
ultimately among the fellest enemies to literary excellence. 
When yoked to the car of duty, and reined in by principle, 
passion is in its appropriate place, and may accomplish a 
mighty service. But when, in domestic life, or political, or in 
the walks of literature, passion throws off these restraints, and 
exults in its own uncontrolled power, it is as useless for pur- 
poses of good, and as formidable from its powers of evil, as a 
car whose fiery coursers have shaken off bit and rein, and 
trampled under foot their charioteer. The Maker of man 
made conscience to rule his other faculties, and when it is 
dethroned, the result is ruin. Far as the literature to which 
we have alluded spreads, it cherishes an insane admiration 
for mere talent or mental power. It substitutes as a guide in 
morals, sentiment for conscience; and makes blind feeling 
the irresistible fate, whose will none may dispute, and whose 


a reaction that has followed the influence of Byron, holds this language. Speaking 
of the heroes of Byron, he remarks: ‘* They exhibit rather passions personified than 
a impassioned. But there is a yet worse defect: Lord Byron's conception of a 

ero is an evidence, not only of scanty materials of knowledge from which to construct 
the ideal of a human being, but also of a want of perception of what is great and noble 
in our nature. His heroes are creatures abandoned to their passions, and essentially, 
therefore, weak of mind. They must be perceived to be beings in whom there is no 
strength, excepfthat of their intensely selfish passions—in whom all is vanity; their 
exertions being for vanity under the name of love or revenge, and their sufferings for 
vanity under the name of pride. If such beings as these are to be regarded as heroi- 
cal, where in human nature are we to look for what is low in sentiment or infirm in 
character?” It is not the language of theologians we are now quoting, but the words 
we have transcribed are those of ** a —— of their own”—of a living dramatic poet 
—Henry Taylor, the author of * Philip Van Artevelde.” Elsewhere he uses the aid 
of verse to pronounce a similar judgment :— 


“ Then learned I to despise that far-famed school 
Who place in wickedness their pride, and deem 
Power chiefly to be shown where passions rule, 
And not where they are ruled; in whose new scheme 
Of heroism, self-government should seem 
A thing left out, or something to contemn— 
Whose notions, incoherent asa dream, 
Make strength go with the torrent, and not stem, 
For ‘ wicked and thence weak,’ is not a creed for them, 


“T left these passionate weaklings: I perceived 

What took away all nobleness from pride, 

All dignity from sorrow; what bereaved 
Even genius of respect: they seemed allied 
To mendicants, that by the highway side 

Expose their self-inflicted wounds, to gain 
The alms of sympathy—far best denied. 

I heard the sorrowful sensualist complain, 

If with compassion, not without disdain,” 
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doings are beyond the jurisdiction of casuists or lawgivers. It 
has much of occasional tenderness, and can melt at times into 
floods of sympathy ; but this softness is found strangely blended 
with a savage violence. Such things often coexist. As in 
thecase of the French hangman, who in the time of their great 
revolution was found, fresh from his gory work of the guillotine, 
sobbing over the sorrows of Werther, it contrives to ally the 
sanguinary to the sentimental. It seems, at first sight, much 
such an ill-assorted match as if the family of Mr Wet-eyes in 
one of Bunyan’s matchless allegorits, were wedded to that of 
Giant Bloody-man in the other. But it is easily explained. It 
has been found so in all times when passion has been made to 
take the place of reason as the guide of a people, and con- 
science has been thrust from the throne to be succeeded by 
sentiment. The luxurious and the cruel, the fierce and the 
voluptuous, the licentious and the relentless, readily coalesce ; 
and we soon are made to perceive the fitness of the classic 
fable by which, in the old Greek mythology, Venus was seen 
knitting her hands with Mars, the goddess of sensuality ally- 
ing herself with the god of slaughter. We say, much of the 
literature of the present and the last generation is thus the 
caterer of passion—lawless, fierce, and vindictive passion. 
And if a retired student may, “through the loopholes of re- 
treat,” read aright the world of fashion, passion seems at times 
acquiring an unwonted ascendency in the popular amusements 
of the age. The lewd pantomime and dance, from which the 
less refined fashion of other times would have turned her blush- 
ing and indignant face, the gorgeous spectacle, and the shows 
of wild beasts, and even the sanguinary pugilistic combat, that 
sometimes recalls the gladiatorial shows of old Rome, have be- 
come, in our day, the favourite recreations of some classes 
among the lovers of pleasure. These are, it should be re- 
membered, nearly the same with the favourite entertainments 
of the later Greek empire, when, plethoric by its wealth, and 
enervated by its luxury, that power was about to be trodden 
down by the barbarian invasions of the north. 

It is possible that the same dangerous ascendency of pas- 
sion may be fostered, where we should have been slow to sus- 
pect it, by the ultraism of some good men among the social 
reformers of our time. Wilberforce was, in the judgment of 
Mackintosh, the very model of a reformer, because he united 
an earnestness that never flagged, with a sweetness that never 
failed. There are good men that have nothing of this last 
trait. Amid the best intentions, there is occasionally, in the 
benevolent projects even of this day, a species of Jack Cadeism, 
if we may be allowed the expression, enlisted in the service of 
reform. It seems the very opposite of the character of Wil- 
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berforce, nourishes an acridity and violence of temper that 
appears to delight in repelling, and seeks to enkindle feeling 
by wild exaggeration and personal denunciation ; raves in be- 
half of good with the very spirit of evil; and where it cannot 
convince assent, would extort submission. Even truth itself, 
when administered at a scalding heat, cannot benefit the reci- 
pient ; and the process is not safe for the hands of the admi- 
nistrator himself. 

Far be it from us to decry earnestness when shown in the 
cause of truth and justice, or to forget how the passion, 
awakened in some revolutionary crisis of a people’s history, 
has often infused into the productions of genius an unwonted 
energy, and clothed them as with an immortal vigour. But 
it is passion yoked to the chariot of reason, and curbed by the 
strong hand of principle; labouring in the traces, but not 
grasping the reins. But set aside argument and truth, and 
give to passion its unchecked course, and the effect is fatal. 
It may at first seem to clothe a literature with new energy, 
but it is the mere energy of intoxication, soon spent, and for 
which there speedily comes a sure and bitter reckoning. The 
bonds of principle are loosened, the tastes and habits of society 
corrupted ; and the effects are soon seen extending themselves 
to the very ‘orm and style of a literature, as well as to the 
morality of its productions. The intense is substituted for 
the natural and true. What is effective is sought for rather 
than what is exact. Our literature therefore has little, in 
such portions of it, of the high finish and serene repose of the 
masterpieces of classic antiquity, where passion in its highest 
flights is seen wearing gracefully all the restraining rules of 
art, and power toils ever as under the severe eye of order. 

3. A kindred evil, the natural result and accompaniment of 
that to which we have last adverted, and like it fatal to the 
best interests of literature, is the /azwlessness, unhappily but 
too rife through large districts of our territory, and in various 
classes of its inhabitants. Authority in the parent, the magis- 
trate, or the pastor, seems daily to be held by a less firm 
tenure. Obedience seems to be regarded rather as a boon, 
and control resented as usurpation. The restraints of honesty 
in the political and commercial intercourse of society seem. 
more feebly felt. In those intrusted by the state and by pub- 
lic corporations with the control of funds, the charges of em- 
bezzlement and defalcation have, within the last few years, 
multiplied rapidly in number, and swelled fearfully in amount ; 
until, catching the contagion of the times, sovereign states are 
found questioning the obligations of their own contracts, and 
repudiating their plighted word and bond. In the matter of 
good faith between man and man, as to pecuniary engagements, 
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the wheels of the social machine groan ominously, as if they 
were, by some internal dislocation and collision, ready to tear 
asunder the fabric of society. Private revenge and the sud- 
den ebullitions of popular violence, disregarding all delays, 
‘and setting aside all forms, seem in some districts ready to 
supplant the quiet administration of the laws, and dispensing 
alike with judges and prisons. The laws of God, too, are 
eften as lightly regarded as the laws of human society. In 
the growing facility of divorce, the statute of Heaven, intended 
to guard the purity of home, and lying at the foundation of all 
society, is to some extent infringed upon; while our railroads 
and canals have run their lines fearlessly athwart the Sab- 
bath ; and it seems a question whether the flaming Sinai should 
be allowed to stand any longer in the pathway of modern im- 
provement. 

And amid such scenes of disorder and commotion, it is— 
scenes illustrating so fearfully the depravity, inverate and en- 
tire, of the human heart—it is, we say, amid such scenes that 
men are rising up to remodel all society. In some of these 
proposed reforms there is a reckless disorganization, and in 
most of them, we fear, scarce a due appreciation, of God’s 
primitive but incomparable institution for the social happiness 
of the race—the family, or household. In its separate interests, 
its seclusion and distinctness, are involved, we cannot but 
think, much of the virtue, the tranquillity, and the felicity of 
mankind. 

At the attempt we ought not perhaps to be so much sur- 
prised, as at the principles on which it proceeds. On these 
we look with irrepressible astonishment. They assume the 
natural innocence of man, and trace all his miseries and all 
his crimes to bad government, to false views of society, and to 
ignorance respecting the true relations of man to man—rela- 
tions which, after the lapse of so many centuries, they have 
been the first to reveal. They would not merely overlook, but 
deny that melancholy truth, the fall of man from his original 
state, and his consequent native depravity; a truth never to 
be forgotten by all that would exercise a true benevolence to 
their brother man, and by all that would build up a stable 
government. In denying this truth, they contradict all the 
experience, all the history, and shall we not add, all the con- 
sciousness of our race. A truth which even blinded and 
haughty heathenism mournfully acknowledged—a truth which 
revelation asserts so emphatically and so often—cannot with 
impunity be forgotten by any that would attempt the reform 
of man’s condition. Vague and wild in principle, and compa- 
ratively barren of results, must all reforms be, that would make 
all their improvements from without, and feel that none is 
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needed within. It seems to us, in the moral economy of so- 
ciety, much such an error as it would be in medical science to 
prescribe to the symptoms and not to the disease ; and to aim 
at relieving the petty details and discomforts of sickness, 
while unable to discover, and incompetent to treat, the primal, 
radical evil, the deep-seated malady out of which these exter- 
nal symptoms spring. It is not man’s condition alone that 
needs bettering, but his heart much more. We would honour 
even the misguided zeal of our brethren of the race who seek 
in any form to lessen the amount of human misery and wrong ; 
but the claims of our common Father, and the wrongs He has 
met at our hands, are to be acknowledged by all who would 
pity, with an effectual compassion, human sorrow, and would 
remedy, with an enduring relief, social disorder and wretched- 
ness. To forget or to contradict these truths, is to reject the 
lessons alike of history and Scripture. All reform so based 
is itself but a new, though it may be unconscious, lawlessness. 

We have said that proposals of social reform are not causes 
of wonder. Already human life is less secure in many portions 
of our republic than under some of the European monarchies, 
and frauds and embezzlements are less surely and less severely 
punished. In some of our legislatures, in the very halls, and 
under the awful eye, as it were, of the embodied justice of the 
state, brawls and murders have occurred, in which our legisla- 
tors were the combatants and the victims. And yet in such a 
state of things, when human life is growing daily cheaper, and 
the fact of assassination seems to awaken scarce a tithe of the 
sympathy, horror, and inquiry, which it provoked in our fathers’ 
times—it is in such a state of things that, by a strange para- 
dox, a singular clemency for the life of the assassin seems to 
be springing up. In a nation lax to a fault in the vindication 
of human life when illegally taken away, the protest is made 
most passionately against its being taken away legally, and 
the abolition of capital punishment is demanded by earnest 
and able agitators. “Would that the picture thus dark were 
but the sketch of fancy! Unhappily its gloomy hues are but 
the stern colouring of truth. Can the patriot, as he watches 
such omens, fail to see the coming judgment ? Can he shut his 
eyes against the fact so broadly printed on all the pages of 
history, that anarchy makes despotism necessary; that men 
who are left lawless soon fly for refuge even to a sceptre of 
iron and a law of blood ; that a Robespierre has ever prepared 
the way fora Bonaparte, and the arts of the reckless dema- 
gogue, like Catiline, have smoothed the path for the violence 
of the able usurper, like Cesar? Of all this, should it un- 
happily continue or increase, the effects must with growing 
rapidity be seen in the injury done to our literature. There 
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is a close and strange connection between moral and literary 
integrity. Not only does social confusion discourage the artist 
and the scholar, but disjointed and anarchical times are often 
marked by a want of laborious truth, and of seriousness and 
' earnestness on the part of the popular writers. A passion for 
frivolity, a temper that snatches at temporary triumphs by 
flattering the whim of the hour, and a science of agreeable, 
heartless trifling, spring up in such days to be the bane alike 
of all eloquence and of all truth. , 

4. Another of the perils which seem to us lying in the way 
of our rising literature, is a false liberalism. To a manly and 
Christian toleration we can never be opposed. Something of 
this toleration is required by our free intercourse with many 
lands. The wonders of steam are melting the nations most 
highly civilised into comparative uniformity and unity. Our 
colonists are the emigrants of many shores. In this audience 
are found blended the blood of the Celt and the Saxon, the 
Norman and the Roman. We are scions alike from the stock 
of those who fought beneath, and those who warred successively 
against, the eagles of the old Latin empire. Our varied origin 
seems giving to America, as its varied learning has given to 
Germany, a “ many-sided mind;” a sympathy at many points 
with mankind, and with widely diversified forms of society. 
More easily than the English, the ancestors whom many of us 
claim, we adopt the peculiarities of other nations, And all 
this is well. But when we suffer these influences to foster in 
us the notion that all the moral peculiarities, and all the forms 
of faith, marking the various tribes from which our country is 
supplied, and with which our commerce connects us, are alike 
valuable; when, instead of an enlightened love of truth wher- 
ever found, we learn indifference to all truth, and call this new 
feeling by the name of superiority to prejudice; when we learn 
to think of morals as if they were little more than a conven- 
tional matter, the effect of habit or tradition, or the results of 
climate or of the physical constitution of a people, we are 
learning lessons alike irrational, and perilous, and untrue.* 

The spirit of Pope’s “ Universal Prayer” seems to many, in 
consequence of these and other influences, the essence of an 
enlightened Christian charity. They cannot endure the ana- 
themas of Paul against those who deny his Lord. They would 


* It is well that we should cherish an humble sense of our own fallibility; but what- 
ever may be true of ws, God and Scripture are infallible. The Creator, too, so con- 
stituted his universe, that there is truth in it, and throughout it; and he has so 
constituted man as to thirst with an inextinguishable longing after truth. An utter 
despair of obtaining it, and a general acknowledgment that we are altogether and in- 
evitably in the wrong, is alike a state of misery to man, and a dishonour done to God, 
It may give birth toa sort of toleration, but it is the spurious toleration of Pyrrhon- 
ism, a liberality that patronises error, but that can be fierce against the truth; for, as 
the wise and meek Carey complained, sceptics may be the most intolerant of mankind 
against the truth, They resent naturally that strong conviction and that ardent zeal, 
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classify the Koran and the Shaster with the Scriptures. Some 
have recently discovered a truth of which those writers were 
themselves strangely ignorant,—that the deistical and atheis- 
tical scholars of France, the Theomachists who prepared the 
way for its revolution, the men who loaded the crucified Na- 
zarene and his region with all outrage, were in truth Chris- 
tians, although they knew it not themselves. Just as much, 
it seems to us, as Nero was an unconscious Howard; just as 
much as Catiline was, in modest ignorance of his own merits, 
‘‘a Washington, who had anticipated his time.” 

It is worse than idle thus to confound all moral distinctions. 
To suit these new and more liberal views of Christianity, it 
has become of course necessary to revise the gospel, and to 
supersede at least the ancient forms of the Christian religion. 
Thus in a land, the literature and religion of which are be- 
coming more and more known to some of our scholars, Strauss 
has eviscerated the New Testament of all its facts, and leaves 
in all its touching and miraculous narrations but the fragments 
of a popular myth, intended to shadow forth certain truths 
common in the history of human nature in all ages. The na- 
tion to which he belongs, and which claims to be the most 
profound in metaphysical speculation, and in varied learning, 
of all the nations of our time, is reviving in some of its schools 
an undisguised Pantheism, which makes the universe God; and 
thus, in effect, gives to Job and the dunghill on which he sate, 
the ulcers which covered him, and the potsherds with which 
he scraped himself, the honour of being all parts and parcels 
alike of the same all-pervading Deity. And this is the wisdom, 
vaunted and profound, of our times; a return, in fact, to those 


which they have not for themselves, but which the consciousness of truth possessed 
and the benevolent desire of its general diffusion, naturally inspire in the believer. 
They envy the votaries of the truth their calm, immovable assurance. A Christian 
toleration appreciates the innate power of truth to diffuse and protect itself, and pities 
error, while resisting it. The liberality of scepticism denies existence to truth, and 
canonizes error as a sufficient substitute, and sets men afloat on a shoreless, starless 
ocean of doubt. Or as a young poet of England has not infelicitously described it, it 
prescribes to mankind the task of conjugating falsehood through all its moods, tenses, 
and cases, and teaches them mutual forbearance as the result of their common infa- 
tuation:— 
“¢ Let them alone,’ men cry, 
* I lie, thou liest, they lie: 

What then? Thy neighbour’s folly hurts not thee !° 

Error is Freedom! such the insensate shout 

Of crowds, that like a pean, hymn a doubt: 

Indifference thus the world calls Charity. 

“* Battles at last shall cease.’ 
At last, not now: we are not yet at home. 
The time is coming, it will soon be come, 
When those who dare not fight 
For God, or for the right, 

Shall fight for peace! ” 

From “ The Waldenses, and other Poems,” 

By Aubrey de Vere. Oxford: 1842, p. 127. 
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discoveries described of old in a venerable volume, which we 
all wot of, in the brief and pithy sentence—‘ The world by 
wisdom knew not God.” The result of its arrogant self-confi- 
_ dence was blindness to the great fact blazing on the whole face 
of creation, and deafness to the dread voice that speaks out of 
all history, the truth that there isa God. And hence, not so 
much from any singular cogency in his reasoning, as from 
the palatableness of the results which that reasoning reaches, 
Baruch Spinoza, the Pantheist Jew, is, after a long lapse of 
years of confutation and obscurity, rising again in the view of 
some scholars in Germany, Britain, and America, to the rank 
of a guide in morals, and a master of religious truth.* When 


* Of the system of Spinoza, it has been said by the acute Bayle, certainly no bigoted 
adherent to Christianity, and no prejudiced enemy of scepticism, that “ it was the most 
monstrous scheme imaginable; and again, that “it has been fully overthrown, even 
by the weakest of its adversaries.” In a similarspirit, Maclaurin, the celebrated Bri- 
tish mathematician, had remarked, “It does not, indeed, appear possible to invent 
another system equally absurd.”—( Dugald Stewart's Progress of Metaphysical Philo- 
sophy, p. 116, Am. edit.) Stewart quotes from Colerus, the author of the earliest 
Life of Spinoza, the singular anecdote, that “‘ one of the amusements with which he 
was accustomed to unbend his mind, was that of entangling flies in a spider's web, or 
of setting spiders to fighting with each other; on which occasions, it is added, he would 
observe their combats with so much interest, that it was not unusual for him to be 
seized with immoderate fits of laughter.”—(J2idem, p. 351.) Stewart, we think, lays 
too much stress on this incident, when he finds in it a proof of Spinoza’s insanity. It 
was certainly not the most amiable trait in the character of a philosopher, for whom 
his disciples have claimed a remarkable blamelessness and even piety. We cannot 
imagine such an amusement as delighting the vacant hours, and such merriment as 
gladdening the heart of a Christian philosopher like Bayle or Newton. Trivial as it 
was, it betrayed the spirit, and furnished no unapt emblem, of the system he elabo- 
rated in his philosophy, where an acute mind found its amusement in entangling, to 
their ruin, its hapless victims in a web of sophistry, that puzzled, caught, and de- 
stroyed them; and grim Blasphemy lay waiting to devour those who fluttered in the 
snares of Falsehood. 

Yet this system, the product of such a mind, has been recently, with loud panegyrics 
of its author, commended anew to the regard of mankind on either side of the Atlantic. 
Paulus, the celebrated Neologian divine of Germany, had issued, years ago, an edition 
of his works. Amongst ourselves and the scholars of England, such views have ob- 
tained currency mostly, it is probable, from the admiration professed for Spi by 
such men as Goethe and others, the scholars and philosophers of Germany, for whom 
we have contracted too indiscriminating a reverence. Goethe's course was paradoxi- 
cal. Rejecting revelation as impossible, for the singular reason, that if it came from 
God it must be unintelligible to men, and declaring God, as presented in the teachings 
of Christ Jesus, to be an imperfect and inadequat ption, Goethe held that the 
Divinity revealed in the Bible involved difficulties which must drive an inquirer to 
despair, unless he were “ great enough to rise to the stand-point of a higher view; in 
other words, a higher point of observation than that occupied by Christ. “ Such a 
stand-point Goethe early found in Spinoza; and he acknowledges with joy how truly 
the views of that great thinker answered to the wants of his youth. In him he found 
himself, and could therefore fortify himself with Spinoza to the best advantage.” 
These are the words of Eckerman (Eckerman’s Convers. with Goethe: Boston, p. 37), 
who played with Goethe the part that James Boswell acted to the great lexicographer 
and moralist of England, recording, as an humble admirer, the conversations of his 
oracle. Of the moral character of some of the productions of Goethe we need not 
pause toremark, There are principles developed in his. writings that needed “ forti- 
Sying.” We would but notice a difficulty which the language of his admirer suggests. 
Goethe is made to speak of Spinoza as the thinker “in whom he found himself.” To 
us, the uninitiated, it seems hard to reconcile this test by which he recognised and 
adopted his master’s system, with his passionate words elsewhere, recorded by the 
same admiring Eckerman (p. 309), ‘“* Man is a darkened being; he knows not whence 
he comes, nor whither he goes; he knows little of the world, and less of himself. J 
know not myself, and may God protect me from it.” How the rule of the old Greek 
wisdom, “ know thyself,” might seem folly to the modern German, we can conceive; 
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such a form of philosophy becomes prevalent, all forms of reli 
gion are alike true, or, in other words, are alike false; and 
room is to be made for a new religion, by which man shall 
worship Nature or himself. So difficult is it for the gospel to 
suit men’s waywardness. It was the objection of the old Pa- 
gans to Christianity, as we learn from Origen, that it was too 
universal a religion; that every country should of right be 
allowed a religion of its own; and Christianity was arrogant 
in asking to be received as the one faith of all countries. But 
now the opposers of this gospel discover that it has the defect 
of not being universal enough; and they wish a wider faith, 
that will embrace the race, let them think as they please, and 
worship as they may. Thus would this school reconcile all 
religions by evaporating them. 

In Germany, the country that has most cultivated this hide- 
and how the view of his own heart might shock and appal one who would fain idolize 
his own wisdom and virtue, we ean, with as little difficulty, imagine. But how one 
who shrunk from knowing himself, could, by knowing himself, recognise the truth of 
a system of Pantheism, is to us inconceivable. A religion that begins in dogmatic 


ignorance as to our own nature, and ends in dogmatic omniscience as to God's nature, 
does not commend itself to our reason, more than it does to our sympathies or our 


opes. 

An affecting proof may be gathered from the same volume (pp. 405, 407), how 
easily the Pantheism of the schools slides into the Polytheism of the multitude. Goethe 
had received a cast of a piece of statuary. A model from Myron’s cow with the suck- 
ing calf, was sent him by the young artist. ‘‘ Here,” said he, “we have a subject of 
the highest sort—the nourishing principle which upholds the world, and pervades all 
nature, is brought before our eyes by this beautiful symbol. 7'hzs, and others of a like 
nature, J esteem the true symbols of the omnipresence of God.” What the omnipresence 
of the Deity in the system of Pantheism is, we need not linger to remark. Sceptics 
have affected to wonder at the unaccountable perverseness of the children of Israel 
forging and adoring their golden calf at the foot of Sinai; but here we have the prac- 
tice palliated by a master-spirit of scepticism, amid the boasted illumination of the 


nineteenth century. A cow with her calf is, according to Goethe, “ the true — 
of the all-pervading, ens Divinity, who comprises, and himeelf is, the uni- 


verse. Did Pantheism but rule the schools, we can see how easily idolatry in its most 
brutish forms might be revived among the populace; and the ox-gods and onion-gods 
of Egypt, at which even a heathen Juvenal jeered, might, amid all our vaunted ad- 
vance in knowledge, receive again the worship of our scholars. Pantheism is the 
philosophy of Brahminism with all its hundred thousand graven images, from Ganeshu 
with his elephant’s head, to Doorga with her necklace of human skulls, The men 
who had outgrown the Bible, and found themselves wiser than the Redeemer, might, 

er the auspices of Pantheism, return to the worship of Apis, and adore the gods of 
the dairy and the stall, as they stood chewing their cud, or suckling their calves. Then 
the science and taste of the nineteenth century would be required to take, as the em- 
blem of their aspirations, the craven Hebrews of Ezekiel’s vision; “ men with their 
backs towards the temple of the Lord, and their faces towards the Hast.”—(Ezek. viii. 
16.) The Christian missions of our time, assailing eastern heathenism, would be re- 
paid by an irruption of Oriental Pantheism into our schools of philosophy; the Sufis of 
Persia and the Brahmins of India would retaliate on the native lands of their Chris- 
tian antagonists, and our Careys and our Martyns would be chargeable with having 
assailed, in the Pantheistic faith they found in the East, a higher truth than they had 
themselves brought from the West. A living German historian, whose works have 
found translation and currency in England (Schlosser), in his “ History of the Eight- 
eenth Century,” has intimated broadly, that the most ancient tradition makes Pan- 
theism the original faith of the world. 

Thus does the philosophy that would fain soar over the head. of our Saviour, to a 
higher and more adequate view of the Divine nature, find itself grovelling at last in 
the very mire of beast-worship. It is with no impaired reverence for his Bible, that 
the Christian student turns from such spectacles of human presumption and impiety, 
to muse on the sovereignty, and adore the wisdom, of Him who thus “ taketh the wise 
in their own craftiness.” 
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ous error, it has as yet, we believe, prevailed chiefly among 
portions of the literary classes, and not reached the peasantry ; 
and the nation thus affected are less prone to reduce their 
opinions to action, and are both more speculative and less 
practical than ourselves. But let such a doctrine come amongst 
us and grow to be popular. Let it pass from the libraries of 
a few dreaming scholars into our common schools, our work- 
shops, our farm-houses, and our homes. Like an active poison 
released from its confinement in the dim laboratory of the che- 
mist, where it was comparatively unknown and innocuous, let 
it be sprinkled into every pipkin simmering upon the cottage 
hearth on either side of the Alleghanies; let our newspapers 
drop the doctrine, as a manna of death, from their multitudin- 
ous wings, around every hamlet and habitation of the land; and 
what were the result? Where, in one short week, were our 
freedom, our peace, or our morals? All a buried wreck, sub- 
merged beneath a weltering ocean of misery and sin. The soul 
with no immortal heritage—crime released from its fears of the 
Avenger—and sorrow stripped of its hope of a Comforter ; the 
world without a Governor, and the race left fatherless, with the 
fact of the redemption and the hope of the resurrection alike 
blotted out ; surely these are doctrines no false claims of liber- 
ality can palliate. And yet to such tremendous results is tend- 
ing much of the miscalled liberality of our times. 

This false liberalism is aiding the lawlessness of which we 
have before spoken, in rejecting all regard to precedent, and 
all reverence for antiquity. 

5. But in the natural antagonism of the human mind to 
such excesses as these, is seen rising a fifth principle, that of 
superstition ; and though opposed to the last error, yet in its 
own way preparing injury, from still another side, to the lite- 
rary interests of our nation. It may seem to some idle to talk 
of superstition as a peril of the nineteenth century. But an 
age that devours so eagerly the prodigies of animal magnetism, 
is not quite entitled to talk superciliously of the superstition 
of their forefathers in having been believers in witchcraft. 
Much of the history of the human mind is but a history of 
oscillations between opposite extremes of error. There is natu- 
rally, in the soul of man, a recoil from the narrowness of the 
mechanical and utilitarian spirit, as well as from the lawless- 
ness and the false liberalism of which we have already spoken 
as evils of the times; while the deification of passion, another 
of those evils, makes welcome a religion of absolutions and 
indulgences. And in this recoil, that antiquity which these 
former influences would reject, this new principle would not 
only retain but idolize. It is difficult to cast off all regard for 
those who have preceded us. It is not easy to persuade our- 
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selves that we are men, and that our ancestors were but brutes. 
And there are, consequently, several indications in the science, 
literature, and arts of the times, of a current setting steadily 
and rapidly towards reverence for the past, a regard for the 
imaginative and the venerable, in place of the cold idolatry of 
the useful; a drifting back of the popular mind towards. the 
times when the Roman Church was a dominant power in Euro- 
pean civilization. The dark ages once spoken of in our school- 
boy days, are now more respectfully entitled the middle ages. 
Their schoolmen, once derided, are now studied by some 
scholars, and quoted by more. Cousin, the leading metaphy- 
sician of France, has edited an unpublished work of Abelard, 
as some of the Protestant theologians of England have been 
republishing treatises of Aquinas. In church music, the ancient 
chant is revived. In church architecture, the Gothic, but a 
few years since thought uncouth and cumbrous, and almost 
but another name for barbarous, the architecture of the old 
time-worn cathedral, and the ruinous abbey, is now regarded 
as the very perfection of beauty—“ the frozen music”* of the 
art. In English poetry, the classical school of Pope has given 
place to the romantic school of Scott and Byron, in which the 
customs and the religious opinions of the old ages of chivalry 
are more or less brought again to recollection ; whilst most of 
the scholars of Britain seem inclined to transfer the honours 
of the Augustan age of their literature from the reign of Queen 
Anne to the elder days of Queen Elizabeth. A powerful party 
in its Established Church are attempting to revive the doc- 
trines of Laud, Sancroft, and the school of the Nonjurors ; and 
to develop the catholic element in their church polity to an 
extent which to others it would seem must render union with, 
and subjection to Rome, the final and inevitable result of the 
general ascendency of the party. Indeed, the practical cha- 
racter of the English mind, and their disposition to reduce to 

#action all opinions, would seem to forbid that the proselytes 
of the new school should retain a foothold on the steep declivity 
where their teachers contrive to stand, by the aid of subtle 
distinctions. The nation once indoctrinated, must rush down 
to Rome. By a sort of moral gravitation inherent in the 
catholic system, the lesser must be attracted to the larger body, 
and the more recent be absorbed in the more ancient. All 
attempts to stay them, on such a system, would be like arrest- 
ing an avalanche midway on its descent, and securing it to 
the sides of the Alps by strips of court-plaster. 

In the literature of France, the contest a feay years since so 
eagerly waged among that mercurial people between the classi- 
cal and the romantic schools, would seem now to have been 

* Mad. de Stael. 
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decided to the advantage of the latter,—thus attaching the 
European mind, as by a new bond, to the medieval times. 
In some of the French historians,—and the French are now 

among the best of the modern writers of history,—a return has 

- even been made to the picturesque style of the old medizeval 
chroniclers. Much of this may be, and probably is, the fleet- 
ing fancy of the season. And all these things may seem to 
some minds but fantasies of the day, and fashions that are soon 
to pass ; but it should be remembered that such fantasies have 
in passing shaken thrones, and subverted dynasties; and that 
such fashions of feeling, if we call them so, have maddened whole 
nations, and in the days of the French Revolution armed France, 
almost as one man, against the rest of Europe, as in the days 
of the Crusades they had hurled Europe, in one embattled 
mass, upon Asia. 

Favoured by these, among other influences, the church which 
is the great representative of superstition in Christendom—it 
is the Romish Church we mean—is rising rapidly to some of 
her lost eminence and influence. She is multiplying amongst 
us her colleges, many of them under the charge of that order, 
the Jesuits, who were once the most renowned instructors of 
Europe. Upon the field of foreign missions, she is jostling 
eagerly each successful Protestant mission in Asia, in Oceanica, 
or on our own continent. De Smet, a Jesuit missionary, boasts 
of the hundreds of Indians baptized near the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia River, far beyond the Rocky Mountains; and rumours 
are already spread that the Papal See is to be requested to con- 
stitute Oregon into a Romish bishopric. But what is far more 
wondrous is the rejuvenescence of this church in the old strong- 
holds of Protestantism in Europe. Germany, a few years since, 
saw scholars like the Stolbergs and the Schlegels passing over 
from Protestantism into the Papal communion. Scotland, 
over whose grey mountains seems yet brooding the stern and 
solemn earnestness of her old reformers—the land where Knox - 
destroyed the monasteries, “ dinging down” the rookeries that 
the rooks might not return, has seen of late her Romish cha- 
pels not only, but her Romish nunneries erected,-and not left 

.untenanted by votaries. Geneva, once the Athens of the Re- 
formation, is itself threatened with the calamity of becoming a 
Romish State. In England, the bulwark of European Pro- 
testantism, the progress of the Romish Church, in numbers, 
wealth, boldness, and influence, within the last few years, has 
been most rapid. And in some portions of the earth, this art- 
ful and versatilgpower, rich in the arts of centuries of diplo- 
macy, and so long the ally of despotism, and herself almost an 
incarnation of oppression, seems coquetting with democracy,* 

* This was written before the recent convulsions on the Continent. 
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and courting the spirit of social progress. It reminds one of 
the prediction of the excellent Bengel, who, with all his errors 
in the interpretation of Scripture propheoy, was a scholar emi- 
nent for learning, acuteness, and profound piety, that the last 
days would witness a league of Socinianism and Romanism— 
the spirit of tradition and the spirit of rationalism. In fact, 
this apostate church, branded as the Babylon of New Testa- 
ment prophecy, seems disguising her wrinkles, and painting her 
face until it is rent (Jer. iv.30)again—rent, we mean, with some 
unseemly contradictions of her old principles. Like Jezebel, in 
her gay old age, with tired head and lacquered eyes, she is seen 
looking out from her palace windows, not like the relict of 
Ahab, to upbraid, but to soothe and to allure the Jehu of the 
age—the spirit of radicalism, and the party of the movement, 
as with glowing axle it drives the chariot wheels of innovation 
over every obstacle. And literature must feel, and is already 
feeling, in various departments, the weight of this new element, 
the element of superstition, amid the conflicting influences of 
our age. The contributions, for instance, of Romish authors 
to English literature, have both in amount and ability been 
trebled, probably, within the last twenty years. As to the 
cramping and degrading power of all superstition on the mind, 
the restraints it imposes on the march of science, and its vio- 
lence wrought against physical as well as moral truth, let the 
story of Galileo tell, and let the records of Spain and her In- 
quisition attest. 

We would never forget, in speaking strongly of the errors 
of the Romish Church, the piety and genius that have been 
found in members of her communion. The memory of her 
Kempis, her Fenelon, her Pascal, her Arnaulds, and her Nicole, 
must ever remain dear to the Christian. But we would remem- 
ber that to some of the best of these her children, she was but 
a harsh and persecuting stepmother, and that she cast out that 
most able and devout body of men, the Jansenists of France, 
with ignominious cruelty—branding their name, suppressing 
their books, and sparing not their dead. Nor, while we cherish 
with the tenderest reverence and affection the names of some 
among her saints whose shoe-lachets we are not worthy to un-, 
loose, can we forget the wrongs she has inflicted upon huma- 
nity, and her blasphemies against God—can we blanch the 
long and dark catalogue of her corruptions and errors, or 
dare to overlook the sentence of prophecy, branding her with 
infamy, and dooming her disastrous splendour to a fatal eclipse, 
and her power to a final and utter overthrow, 

Here, then, if we have not deceived ourselves, are perils be- 
setting the future course of our literature, not only real but 
formidable. Many of the details, that were unavoidable, may 
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have seemed to some of our hearers trivial, but in our view they 

are trivial only as are the weeds which float in the edge of the 

gulf-stream. Light and valueless in themselves, they yet serve 

to remind the wary navigator what coast he is nearing, and 

‘what the currents whose noiseless power is drifting his barque 
away from her appointed course. Did any one of these seve- 

ral causes operate separately, it would be more easy to prog- 

nosticate from the signs of the times regarding the destinies 

of American literature. The utilitarian and mechanical spirit 

would threaten our literary gloriés with the fate of Holland, 

whose early splendour of scholarship was so fatally beclouded 

by her subsequent lust of gain. The prevalence of passion 

would conform us to the imbecile, luxurious, trifling, and vin- 

dictive character that mars so much the glory of modern Italy. 

The reign of lawlessness would revive in our history the later 

ages of Republican Greece, its anarchy, violence, and misery. 

The sway of a false liberalism would renew on American shores 

the crimes and sufferings of the reign of terror in France, 

when Anacharsis Clootz led his motley representatives of the 

whole human race to do homage to the French Republic, and 

the Archbishop of Paris abjured Christianity ; as the victory 

of superstition would bring us into a resemblance with the 
former condition of Spain, when rejoicing, as her king did, in 

the title of the “ Most Catholic” among the subject monarchs 

of the Romish See, the country saw absolutism filling the 

throne, and the Inquisition filling every other place. Utilita- 

rianism, the first of these evil influences, would replace the 

Bible by the ledger, the price-current, and the bank-note list. 

Passion, the second, would fill our hands with the viol, the 

song-book, and the stiletto, or perchance the bowie-knife. The 

third, or lawlessness, would compel every man to put on sword 
and pouch and turn robber and homicide in self-defence, 
snatching what he could, and standing sentry over his spoils. 

The reign of a liberalism, such as we have seen in Germany, 

would send us to the study of Polyglott grammars, and furnish 

us for our religious reading with a manual of Pantheistiec philo- 
sophy ; while the domination of the fifth would give us the 

chaplet of beads, and the index of prohibited books, to guide 

our prayers, and direct our studies ; and meanwhile the Inqui- 
sition would take under its paternal charge the erring and re- 
fractory press. But acting, as we have said, not separately, 
but conjointly, it is more difficult to predict the coming history 
of our literature. Theseveral causes we have indicated will, when 
actingas antagonist forces, hardly neutralize, although they may 
often exasperate, each other ; and some of them are likely ulti- 
mately to acquire the ascendency over and extinguish the others. 
The influence of a demoralized and demoralizing literature 
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it is scarce possible to portray in too gloomy colours. There 
were days in the history of revolutionary France when it would 
have been difficult to say which had been the more destructive 
engine,—the press as worked by Marat, or the guillotine as 
managed by Robespierre. If the one was reeking continually 
with fresh blood, and heaped up its hecatombs of the dead, 
the other ran with a more deadly venom, that corroded the 
hearts of the living. Our cheap press, from its powers of dif- 
fusive influence, would make a literature that should be merely 
frivolous, -and not flagrantly vicious, one of no little harm to 
the mental soundness of the nation. A race of heroes, such 
as Plutarch portrays, could never grow up if fed only on the 
spoonmeats and syllabubs of an elegant literature, and finding 
their entertainment in the lispings and pulings of a feeble sen- 
timentalism. If the press be more than frivolous, if it have 
become licentious, its ravages on a reading community and in 
a free country—and such a community and country God has 
made ours—are incalculable. For character and private 
peace, for honesty and morals, for the domestic charities, and 
for life itself, there remains no asylum on earth, when such a 
press is allowed to run a muck against the victims that its 
caprice, its interest, or its pique may select. There have been 
newspapers circulating in Christian America, that would have 
been hailed in the cities of the plain, on the day ere the aveng- 
ing fires fell from heaven, as the utterances of no uncongenial 
spirit, the work of men morally acclimated to breathe that 
atmosphere of putridity and death. There have been seen, as 
editors, men whose hearts seem to have become first ossified, 
and then carious, in the exercise of their vocation, alike hard- 
ened in feeling and corrupted in principle; men who had no 
mercy, no conscience, and no shame. And such men have 
been not only suffered, but applauded, courted, and bribed, 
while “a reading public,” to use a phrase of the times, has 
been found to gather eagerly around the moral slaughter- 
houses over which such spirits presided, and has delighted 
itself in snuffing the fumes of each fresh sacrifice, feeding on 
the garbage, and drenching their souls in the puddles there 
supplied. The extent of the moral taint already spread from 
such foul sources of corruption, who can estimate? Were such 
to become the pervading and controlling spirit of our litera- 
ture, that literature, and the society which sustains it, must 
collapse and perish, a loathsome mass of festering corrup- 
tion. 

For a profligate literature destroys itself and the commu- 
nity who patronize it. Let literature be sold into bondage tu 
immorality, and its days are thenceforward numbered, as well 
by the very nature of the human mind, as by the laws of the 
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divine government. Genius, when grinding, like a blind Sam- 
son, in the prison-house of vice, ultimately perishes in its task, 
and leaves no heir. It may not so seem at first. A delirious 
frenzy may appear to call forth fresh eloquence and harmony, 
’ and every muse, dissolute and shameless, may wave aloft the 
thyrsus of a mad bacchante. Science and art, and wit and 
eloquence, have thus aided in the erection of shrines to im- 
morality; but they have languished and died amid their toils. 
- A profligate people soon ceases to be intelligent, and their 
literature loses all living power, all ability to perpetuate itself. 
The literature of the dead past is soon all that remains to a 
vicious community. And when the proudest monument of un- 
principled talent and perverted genius has been completed, 
and stood perfect in beauty, its last chapiter carved and fixed, 
its topmost pinnacle glittering on high, its last statue polished 
_and fitted in its appointed niche, the nation may have exulted 
in the splendour of their immoral poetry, and eloquence, and 
art. But that nation, even in the hour of its triumph, stands 
before its trophies, bereft of the talents that had aided in its 
work, desolate and lone, like him who reared from its ruins 
the city of palm-trees, the fated city over which hung the old 
but unslumbering curse of heaven. His children fell as the 
walls of his new foundation rose; and he stood at the last in 
the home he had reared, a solitary man, with none to inherit 
his labours—“ For Hiel, the Bethelite, in those days built 
Jericho. He laid the foundations thereof in Abiram, his first- 
born, and set up the gates thereof in his youngest son Segub.” 
Literature slays its children, when building under God’s curse. 
Talent prostituted in the cause of vice, pines amid its successes 
and dies; and an imbruted community, it is generally seen, 
by a just retribution of Providence, soon buries in oblivion the 
literature that has corrupted and barbarized it. 

Whether, then, we love the cause of letters or of religion, 
whether our country or its honour, whether science or piety 
be dear to us, we need to dread a depraved literature, and we 
have cause with jealousy to watch every influence that may 
threaten to work such corruption. We have seen that perils 
of this kind are not wanting umongst us. 

II. But where, it may be asked, is the remedy of the evils 
that beset us; and against these perils is it in our power to 
find and apply any preservative? 

Such defence, we reply, then, against the possible corruption 
of our literature is not, amongst us at least, to be found in 
legislation. We look with jealousy on every thing that seems 
to abridge the freedom of the press. And, again, legislation 
is with us but the emanation of the popular taste. When 
that taste has itself become vitiated, it will of course hardly 
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seek to reform itself, or submit to the necessary restrictions. 
Nor is there a sufficient guard in education. Our newspapers 
are in this land almost an integral part of our education, and 
no process that reached the schools only, and not the journals 
of the land, would be sufficient. And our scholastic education 
is itself but the utterance of the moral taste and fashion of 
the times, and will therefore be very slow to detect and check 
its own deficiencies. Nor is there hope for us in philosophy. 
That never yet reached the masses, and often in the classes it 
has reached, it has been like the Epicurean philosophy in Ro- 
man society, a fermenting principle that hastened the decay 
and dissolution of the commonwealth. Nor in general know- 
ledge, for that may be the knowledge of evil quite as much as 
of good, and the intelligence that stores the head and neglects 
the heart, has cursed many, but saved none. And if all these 
resources are insufficient, what have we left? 

The remedy that shall guard and purge, and invigorate and 
fructify our literature, must have power; and to possess power 
it must come from without; not from man, not from society— 
but from something older, higher, and mightier than society or 
man. But to avail with us, it must not only have power, but 
popular power. Our government is a government of popular 
opinion, and no doctrine that confines itself to the schools, or 
to certain select classes in society, a sacerdotal or an aristo- 
cratic class, can suffice. It must also have permanent power, 
and be beyond the reach of change from the changing customs 
and fashions of the time. And where shall such a remedy be 
found; rebuking a cold utilitarianism, curbing the fierceness 
of passion, awing the lawless, enlightening and shaming the 
falsely liberal, and emancipating the slave of superstition? 
Looking at the variety and complexity of the evils to be over- 
come, where, it may be asked, shall we seek it? Human autho- 
rity is insufficient, and mortal wisdom is dumb. Yet we 
believe that such a principle of recovery and conservatism 
exists, and one that has in perfection all the several elements 
needed to succes. It has power—for it comes from God, and 
stretches into eternity; popular power—for it was made by 
the Maker of man’s heart, and has, in all ages of history, and 
amid all varieties of culture, proved its power over the masses, 
and commended itself to the hearts of the people; permanent 
power—for it has lasted while empires have fallen, and sects 
and schools of philosophy have risen, vaunted, flourished, 
faded, and been forgotten. It claims all times, and its rewards 
and denunciations are fetched from beyond the grave, and lay 
hold upon another world. Is it again asked: Where is this 
remedial agent—this branch of healing for the bitter waters, 
the Marah fountains of our literature? 
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We answer: It is the cross of Christ. Let us not shrink to 
say it. 

Tue Cross OF CHRIST IS THE ONLY CONSERVATIVE PRINCI- 
PLE OF OUR LITERATURE. 

Towards this point, as will be seen, all our earlier remarks 
have tended; and it will furnish the theme of all that yet 
remain to be made. Nothing else can save our literature. 
This can. Though alone, it is sufficient. The cross of Christ, 
we say it again, is the only conservative principle of our litera- 
ture. Nor let any be startled. “Bacon spoke of Theology as 
the haven of all science. It was said by a highly-gifted woman, 
Madame de Stael, who cannot be charged as a professional or 
prejudiced witness in the matter, that the whole history of the 
world resolved itself naturally into two great eras, that before 
Christ’s coming, and that which has followed his advent. And 
we find John von Miiller, a distinguished scholar and historian 
of Germany, holding this language as to his favourite science, 
in which he had made such eminent proficiency. Animad- 
verting on a defect of Herder in his “ Philosophy of History,” 
“ I find,” said Miiller, “ every thing there but Christ, and 
what is the history of the world without Christ?” * 

And, in fact, the whole history of our world has looked for- 
ward or backward to the fatal tree reared on grim Golgotha. 
The oblation there made had the promise and immutable pur- 
pose of God with it to insure its efficacy over the whole range 
of man’s history antecedent and subsequent, and along the 
whole course of the mystery of Divine Providence, as seen in 
the government of the world. 

Let us, we entreat you, be understood. By the cross of 
Christ we do not mean the imaged cross, as borne on the ban- 
ners of the Inquisition, with the emblems of Judgment and 
Mercy floating over the scenes of the auto-da-fe, where the 

judgment was without justice, and the mercy was a mere lie. 
Nor the cross, as borne on the shoulder of the crusader, whilst, 
pleading the name of Christ, he moved through scenes of ra- 
pine and massacre to lay his bloody hand on the Holy Sepul- 
chre. Nor do we mean the cross, as, carved and gilded, it is 
seen glittering on the spires of a cathedral, or hung in jewels 
and gold around the maiden’s neck, or embroidered on the 
slipper of a pontiff. The cross, as we understand it, has no sym- 
pathy with a religion of shows and spectacles, of mummeries 
and pageants, of incense and music, and long-drawn aisles, and 
painted windows, and gorgeous pictures, and precious statuary. 

But by this title, we mean the cross, naked, rugged, and deso- 
late, not pictured, save on the eye of faith, and upon the pages 
of Scripture—not graven, but by the finger of the Spirit on 
* Tholuck in Princeton Bibl. Repertory, vol. iv. p. 229. 
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the regenerate heart; the cross, as Paul preached it, and the 
first Christians received it. This doctrine we suppose to have 
two aspects. The first, Christ crucified, as becoming our free 
and full justification by a blood that purges from all sin, and 
avails for the world. It was the reassertion of this doctrine 
which wrought the glorious Reformation. The second, Christ 
crucified, as the principle of our sanctification, under the influ- 
ences of the renewing Spirit, that conforms the believer to his 
Lord, and crucifies his evil nature within him. Thus it was 
that Christ was not only crucified himself, but required also 
every disciple to come after him, taking up also his own cross, 
and Paul speaks of himself as crucified unto the world. This 
last aspect of the doctrine of the cross, we have thought, has 
been rather overlooked by some of the Reformers, in their zeal 
against self-righteousness, and against a false and ascetic piety. 
Such was Cecil’s opinion, whom none can suspect of any want 
of reverent feeling for the Reformers. But if we look to the 
New Testament, it is very evident that both were blended in 
the doctrine as the early Christians received it.. The cross 
was not only their confidence, but the model of their con- 
formity. It is, we have supposed, a defect here—a neglect of 
aiming at this high standard of devotedness, on the part of 
many of us Protestants, that has given to the Oxford Tracta- 
rian movement, and to the present efforts of Romanism, most 
of their hold upon the public mind. Apparent estrangement 
from the world, and a self-denial that rises superior to the or- 
dinary idols of society, will commend to the respect of man- 
kind even much error in those thus estranged and self-denying. 
It throws a glistering veil of sanctity even over the gross cor- 
ruptions of Romanism; and her impostures and enormities are 
often overlooked by those who see standing in her shrines her 
martyrs of charity, her Vincent de Pauls, and her Francis 
Xaviers. A pining recluse, scourging himself in sober sad- 
ness, as the expression of his deep sense of sin, may be a piti- 
able spectacle of delusion; but he is not, in the eyes of the 
world generally, as odious a sight as that presented by a self- 
satisfied, self-indulgent professor of a purer creed, living in all 
ease and pleasure, conformed to the world in all its follies, and 
vaunting of a doctrinal orthodoxy that produces no eminence 
in holiness. Christians must live more upon the cross, seeing 
in it not only the principle of their faith, but also the pattern 
of their obedience—the cross not only as cancelling their sin, 
but also as crucifying their lusts. Such is the twofold aspect 
of the great truth, the basis of all Scriptural doctrine and 
practice, the centre of all its mysteries, and all its morality— 
the cross of Christ. 

Let us now, for a moment, turn to the history of that cross, 
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in order that we may perceive more clearly its strange ele- 
ments of power. Place yourselves, then, in imagination, amid 
the multitude, that, swayed by curiosity, or inflamed by hate, 
are rushing from the hall of judgment, and sweeping along 
their hurried and tumultuous way to the hill of crucifixion. 
Reeling under insults, a meek Sufferer, whose head is bound 
with a crown of thorns, and his face swollen with blows and 
wet with the spittings of the mob, is threading, slowly and 
painfully, his way through that ,exasperated crowd, who are 
all athirst and ravening for his blood. He has reached the 
spot selected for his death. There he stands faint, but mute 
and uncomplaining, whilst the cruel preparations are made that 
shall consummate the sacrifice. Amid shouts, and taunts, and 
fiercest blasphemy, he is nailed and lifted up. As the cross 
becomes erect, and he hangs at last before that excited multi- 
tude, methinks I see exultation, like a rising breeze, ruffle that 
sea of upturned faces. And there he is raised on high, how 
utterly friendless and abject to the eye of man; for even the 
thieves upbraid him, that hang and writhe beside him. 

But were your eyes unsealed, as the prophet opened those 
of his servant at Dothan, you would discern, beside and above 
that howling rabble, a more august gathering. Legions, 
whose feeblest warrior would have turned to paleness the cheek 
of Cesar at the head of all his hosts, are gazing there; yet 
withheld by some dread sentence, they do not interpose. 
Angels that excel in might and in glory watch that desolate 
Sufferer with adoring interest. That much-outraged Victim, 
seemingly rejected of man and abandoned of God, is my Maker. 
In that lowly form is veiled the incarnate Godhead. The 
angels that smote Sennacherib’s host, and slew the first-born 
of Egypt, dispeopling a camp and decimating a nation in a 
night, have bowed often their heads to this Being as their 
Lord and their Creator. Excited as are his enemies, they 
could frame no consistent accusation against him to justify 
their enmity. There, under reproach, anguish, and cursing, 
dies the only one of Adam’s race that knew no sin. For no 
guilt of his own is he suffering, but to cancel that of his mur- 
derer, man. Thus viewed, what elements of grandeur and 
tenderness, of the loftiest splendour and the lowliest condes- 
cension, blend in that dread sacrifice! Do men look with 
interest on greatness in misery? It is here: the King of Glory 
dying as a malefactor! Are they touched with sympathy for 
distress?) How deep was the anguish even of his patient spirit, 
when he cried out, invoking a Father who had hidden his 
face! Should wisdom attract, here was the great Teacher 
whom all Judea had admired, speaking as never man spake— 
the heavenly Teacher for whom Socrates had taught himself 
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and his scholars to hope. He is here giving his lessons on the 
cross. The good man dying ignominiously, of whom Plato had 
glimpses, is here, the exemplar of perfect innocence, enduring 
the treatment due to consummate wickedness. That sacrifice 
stirs all worlds. Hell misses its expected prey, and the spell 
of despair over the accursed earth is broken, while heaven 
stoops to behold its King incarnate and dying, that he may | 
reconquer to his allegiance a revolted province of his empire ; 
in the same act indulging his mercy, and satisfying his justice, 
whilst his expiring breath together magnifies his law and 
enunciates his gospel. That sacrifice may well have power 
with man, for it has power with God. To the human mind, 
it presents in the closest union and in their highest energy, all 
the elements of sympathy, awe, and tenderness. It blends a 
divine majesty that might well overawe the haughtiest, with a 
winning gentleness that would reassure the most desponding. 
It may well be, at the same time, a theme for the mind of an 
angel to study, without grasping all its vastness; and a motive 
for the mind of the Sabbath-school child to feel, without being 
repelled by its loftiness. It has power—practical power— 
popular power—permanent power. It is God’s remedy for 
sin; and with the accompanying influences of his Spirit, it can 
avail as the remedy for all forms of man’s sin, as that sin is 
infused into, and as it is found envenoming either the litera- 
ture of the world, or any other product of the human mind. 
Let us but transcribe that truth into the heart, and illustrate 
it in the life, or rather let the renewing grace of God’s Spirit 
so transfer it into the soul of man,—let me be enabled to believe 
in this Divine Sufferer as my Saviour—to feel that with him I 
am dying to the world, and that with him, too, I shall rise 
again from the grave, see him on the judgment throne, and 
follow him into the gases of Paradise; and with these truths 
firmly grasped by the mind, what has the world left wherewith 
to allure, wherewith to appal me? I have thrown myself loose 
from the trammels of earth. Its cords have perished at the 
touch of an ethereal fire. Disengaged from its entanglements, 
its bonds sundered, and its snares parted, I soa~ aloft, to sit, 
in the language of Paul, in heavenly places in Christ Jesus. I 
rise yet higher, and in the awful language of Peter, I, the heir 
of corruption, and once the bondsman of death, am made “a 
partaker of the divine nature.” Here is power.* 

* It has been promised at times that the removal from the Christian system of itsold 
orthodox doctrines, as to the Atonement and Deity of our Saviour, would, and it alone 
could, conciliate the favour of men of taste and refinement. The la e of Lessing, 
himself unhappily a sceptic, but a critic of the highest name in German literature for 


taste and judgment, would not sustain such promises. It has been quoted my 
Smith, in his Scripture Testimony to the Messiah (2d ed. Lond. 1829, vol. iii. p. 236), 


“Lagree with you, that our old religious system is false; but I cannot say, as . do, 
that it is a botch-work of half-philosophy and smatterings of knowledge. I know 
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Let that power of the cross but go forth in its appropriate 
channels, in a holy devoted ministry—in the more elevated 
piety of the church, and in a Christian education of the young 
given by the church, if the state may not give it;—let that 
power, we say, but go forth in these channels, and with God’s 
blessing upon it, the world is saved. Carry that truth into all 
the scenes of human activity or suffering; into the market- 
place, and the halls of legislation; into the schools of, philo- 
sophy, and the student’s cell, and the editor’s desk, the cabins 
of poverty and the dungeons of crime; let it fence the cradle 
and watch the deathbed; and it will be found equal to every 
task, competent to every emergency, and mighty to exorcise 
every evil spirit. The earthly miracles of our Lord were in 
some sense but anticipations and earnests of the moral miracles 
which that doctrine of the cross has wrought, and is now 
working, and will continue to work. Yet—yet, does this 
Saviour open the blinded eyes of passion, and breathe strength 
wherewith to obey him into the palsied will of the sinner. ; 

1. And first let us test the energy of the cross, in its appli- 
cation to the mechanical and utilitarian spirit of the age. It 
meets all the just wants of that spirit. Utilitarians demand 
the practical, and this is a doctrine eminently practical. Let 
us but observe this trait in Christ’s own history. He might 
have theorized brilliantly and perhaps safely to himself. He 
might have been the Plato or the Homer of his age,—a Plato 
far more profound, a Homer far more sublime, than the old 
Grecians. But he threw aside all such fame. He furnished 
the substance and subject of the most glorious literature the 
world has seen, but he left it for others to write that literature. 
His business was doing good. He was a practical teacher, 
and a practical philanthropist. And as to the actual working, 
and the everyday results of the doctrine since the Saviour’s 
times, it has seen how commerce confesses that her way has 
been often prepared and protected by the missionaries of this 
cross ; and how the statesman bears witness that his govern- 
ment has owed the stability, order, and virtue of the commu- 
nity to the preaching of this cross ; and how the scholar attests 
that science has flourished best under the peaceful and sober 
influence of this religion of the cross. The gospel is eminently 
nothing in the world that more drew out and exercised a fine intellect. A Lbotch-work 
of smatterings and hulf-philosophy is that system of religion which people now want to 
set up in the place of the old one; and with far more invasion upon reason and philo- 
sophy than the old one ever pretended to. If Christ is not the TRUE Gop, the Moham- 
medan religion is indisputably far better than the Christian, and Mohammed himself 
was incomparably a greater and more honourable man than Jesus Christ; for he was 
more truth-telling, more circumspect in what he said, and more zealous for the honour 
of the one and only God, than Christ was, who, if he did not exactly give himself out 
for God, yet at least said a hundred two-meaning things to lead simple people to think 


so; while Mohammed could never be charged with a single instance of double-dealing 
in this way.” 
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practical, then, and so far, it conciliates the spirit of utilitaria- 
nism. 

But the doctrine of the cross is not sordid and selfish, and 
so far, it corrects the mechanical, utilitarian tendency of our 
times. Against the lust of gain, it sets, in strong contrast, 
the example of Christ’s voluntary poverty, and in solemn warn- 
ing, the Saviour’s declaration how hardly the rich man enters 
the kingdom of heaven. Against the disposition which would 
set material interests above all others, and teach us to regard 
the tangible goods of earth as the only real or the only valu- 
able possessions, the gospel shows Christ setting moral far 
above all material interests—and uttering the brief and pithy 
question, before which avarice turns pale, and ambition drops 
his unfinished task: “ What shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul, or what shall a man 
give in exchange for his soul?” If, as the great English mo- 
ralist said, that which exalts the future, and disengages man’s 
mind from being engrossed by the present, serves to elevate 
man to the true dignity of his nature; how great the practical 
value of a faith, in whose far-reaching visions time dwindles 
into a speck, and eternity becomes the paramount object of 
man’s anxieties and hopes, where truth is made more valuable 
than all things, to be bought at all risks, while truth is not to 
be sold for the world. And the prevalent selfishness which 
lies at the basis of that mechanical and utilitarian spirit of 
which we have spoken, is sorely rebuked by the very thought 
of a Divine Redeemer, who, moved by no selfish aims, but in 
disinterested kindness, compassionately visits, and by the sacri- 
fice of himself ransoms his envenomed foes ; and whose gospel 
makes all mankind my brethren in a common sin, doom, and 
ransom ; and bids me freely give to my fellow-man what I have 
most freely received. 

Imbue, then, your literature with that spirit, and men learn 
that they are not mere, calculating, money-getting machines; 
that they have an immortal soul within them; and that the 
earth which they till and parcel out, and conquer and govern, 
is but the lodge of their few wayfaring years, as they are jour- 
neying to their home in the far eternity. Then the miser, as 
that world revealed by the cross heaves into view, unclutches 
his gold. Then the manceuvres and tactics, the trickery and 
juggling of parties in the church and the state, show in their 
native meanness, beside the simple, sublime, and unselfish 
scheme of the Redeemer. The views of eternity, gained at 
the foot of that cross, open a wider horizon to the noblest 
flights of science. The views of duty there learned, give a 
higher finish to all the details of industry and art. Give lite- 
rature thoroughly to feel and diffuse this doctrine of the cross, 
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and while, on the one hand, it is saved from fruitless specula- 
tions, and made eminently practical, it is, on the other hand, 
effectually snatched from under the wheels of a mechanical 
_ age, and saved from being trodden into the mire beneath the 
hoofs of a sordid selfishness. Thus the human mind, in its 
pursuit of letters, is made practical, but not mechanical ; and 
while taught to aim at the widest usefulness, is raised above a 
grovelling utilitarianism, that measures all good by selfish ad- 
vantages, and the standard of present expediency. 

2. Bring again this doctrine to the trial, in its power over 
passion. We have remarked its effects on the tyranny of 
Mammon ; let us try its energies on the prowling spirit of 
Belial. In the death of the Mediator and propitiation, it 
has provided for the free forgiveness of the most aggravated 
sins. To those who have become the slaves of their unbridled 
passions, it holds out, therefore, the prospect of recovery, and 
the promise of a pardon, full and immediate. It cheers those 
who had learned to despair of their own moral renovation. It 
announces hope for the world’s outcasts. Those whom human 
society had shut out as irrecoverable, and as sunk below the 
notice and sympathy of their fellows, it pursues and reclaims. 
In circumstances the most discouraging, and characters the 
most hopeless, it delights to work its miracles of mercy. It 
rears the flowers and fruits of virtue on the scarce cooled crust 
of the flowing lava of passion, that but lately had poured forth 
its devastating floods over every green thing. But while thus 
welcoming the vilest, it makes no peace with their evil passions. 
It exorcises the fiercer, to foster the gentler of these impulses 
and affections of man’s heart. Of this religion, the Lamb and 
the Dove are the chosen emblems; meekness and kindness, 
the instruments of its triumphs ; and its law the law of love. 

Hence its signal power to humanize and civilize when intro- 
duced into those portions of society where it had before been 
unknown. See how it has tamed the rude, uplifted the de- 
graded, cleansed the polluted, and righted the oppressed, in 
the islands and upon the continents to which the missionary 
has carried it. It has, indeed, much yet to accomplish, even 
in the bounds of the Christian church. Bring it to bear more 
fully upon the habits and feelings of the church, and it will de- 
stroy there the supremacy of mere emotion and excitement, 
operating, as they sometimes do, to produce a false fire not 
from heaven. It substitutes principle as the guide of life, in- 
stead of that treacherous and changeful sympathy which is 
often made the rule of our way. It summons the disciple to 
view his Master's journey, which kept ever its unfaltering gaze 
on the cross as its end, and looked steadily onward to the 
baptism of ignominy and agony that was to crown the long 
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conflict ; and it bids him, in emulation of his Master’s example, 
to lead no random life, the mere sport of caprice and impulse. 
It rebukes those Christians who may be described as living by 
jerks, and whose fitful activity has all the contortions of the 
adventitious life of galvanism. When allowed its full scope 
over the inner world of the heart, see its power to produce 
high and symmetrical excellence in Leighton, and Doddridge, 
and Baxter, and Pearce, and why should we hesitate to add, 
in the heavenly-minded St Cyran and Fenelon? See the men 
whom it has thoroughly possessed, in whom it operated, per- 
vading all their passions, and making them to become, like 
Brainerd or Martyn, “living burnt sacrifices” on the altar 
of God! We see no lack of noble feelings and high emo- 
tion there. Itis no painted flame that shines there; much 
less are these the lurid fires of a malignant persecuting zeal. 
The victim is consumed in the flames of a heaven-descended 
charity, a holocaust to God, while all around is made radiant 
with the golden and lambent lustre of his love. 

For the doctrine of the cross is far from extirpating passion. 
It but regulates it. No doctrine like it awakens and sustains 
the holier passions. All is purified and subordinated to the 
love of God, and man returns thus to the likeness of his unfallen 
self—to bear again some traces of his original character ere 
sin had marred his nature, or sorrow darkened his path, and 
when all his powers and passions ministered to virtue, and con- 
tributed to his happiness. 

Let literature, then, become but the handmaid of this doc- 
trine of the cross, and it can no longer pander, as it has too 
long done, to the fiercer or baser appetites of mankind. How 
much has the cultivated talent of the race, in its various lite- 
rary tasks, set itself to divide and destroy, to corrupt and in- 
toxicate mankind! Genius has shouted to swell the discord, 
and its cry has exasperated the strifes of the world, instead of 
being their peace-maker. How often has the scholar yoked 
himself to the brazen car of Moloch, or demeaned himself to 
heighten the idolatrous revel in the groves of the wanton Ash- 
toreth! How much of literary achievement has perished in 
consequence of the corruption that so deeply engrained it,* or 
has continued and lived only to spread around moral infection ! 
Looking back over the history of our world, as preserved by 
those who knew not, or obeyed not this gospel, it is a humi- 

* It is aremark of Sharon Turner, in his History of England during the Middle 
Ages (vol. iv. p. 143, note), how much of the Greek classical poetry was allowed to 
perish or destroyed by the Eastern Emperors, because of its immorality. And some 
of the authors whose productions have thus disappeared, were, in the judgment of 
their countrymen and contemporaries, of high genius. He names, among the writers 
whose remains thus perished wholly or in great part, Menander, Diphilus, Apollodo- 


- Philemon, Alexis, Sappho, Grinna, Anacreon, Mimnermus, Bion, Alcman, and 
czeus. . 
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liating record. The tumult and rage of passion seem endless. 
One wide and restless sea overspreads the scene. But when 
the gospel moves over this waste, dovelike in spirit, it comes 
_like the dove to the ark of our diluvian father, bearing the 
message of peace and the omen of hope—the leaf that betokens 
the assuaging of the waters, the cessation of the storm, and 
the reappearance of earth, from its long baptism of death, all 
radiant in new-born verdure and beauty. 

No skill in negotiation or prowess in war can avail like this 
gospel to establish peace among the nations. No police, how- 
ever well-appointed and vigilant, has equal power to give order 
and security to the nation or the city within itself. No prin- 
ciple or art, no degree of refinement, and no measure of know- 
ledge, can succeed like the religion of the cross in giving true 
peace to the household. To destroy, in all these relations of 
society, the tyranny of the vindictive passions, no power is 
like that of the gospel. Its efficacy to raise and restore the 
slaves of the baser appetites of our nature, we have already 
seen. A literature, then, controlled by this gospel, will not 
be the literature of mere blind passion. And no principle is 
so likely to eject from our literature this unreasoning vehe- 
mence of passion, as the great truth of Christ crucified, iterated 
and reiterated in the ears of our people. 

3. Apply it again, as a conservative principle, to counteract 
the lawlessness of our times. If ever it appeared as if there 
might be a just revolt against the will of providence, it seemed 
to be at the time when the meek Saviour, innocent, lowly, and 
loving, was sold by the traitor, deserted of his disciples, assailed 
by the false accuser, and condemned by the unjust judge, whilst 
a race of malefactors and ingrates crowded around their De- 
liverer, howling for his blood, the blood of the Holy One. But 
though the cup was bitter, it was meekly drunk, for it had been 
the Father’s will to mingle it, and His was the hand that held 
to the lips of the Son the deadly draught. Lawlessness is 
hushed at the sight of Gethsemane. In the garden and at the 
cross you see illustrated the sanctity of law as it appears no- 
where else. It was Mercy indeed that was forcing her way to 
the sinner; but as she went, she was seen doing homage to 
Justice, and paying the debt, ere she freed the captive. That 
dread transaction proclaimed the truth, that transgression 
could never in God’s universe occur with impunity; and that 
if one did not suffer, another must. Tenderness was there 
lavished, such as the heart of man never conceived in its hour 
of most impassioned and concentrated affection. Yet that 
tenderness leaned on the sternest principle. The Father loved 
the Son thus sacrificed as his well-beloved one ; yet it “ pleased 
the Father to bruise Him.” Surely here is found no precedent 
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for the lawless tenuerness that exonerates the criminal and 
blames the law. It is not at the cross of Christ that ministry 
has learned its lessons, which employs itself in weaving silken 
scabbards, in the vain hope to sheathe the lightnings of God’s 
law; or which is full of dainty contrivances to muffle “the live 
leaping thunders” of Sinai, and make them no longer a terror 
to the evil-doer. In the last scenes of the Saviour’s life, that 
law was not contemned, but “magnified and made honourable.” 
So Christ would have it be; and a true church of Christ would 
say: So let it be. What submission is here taught us to the 
appointments of God—even though he slay us! Where can 
self-denial, that rare and splendid grace of the Christian, be so 
effectually acquired, as in watching the scene of his Master’s 
passion, presented beneath the olives of Gethsemane, while the 
sod beneath is wet with great drops of bloody sweat, and the 
leaves above are stirred with the sobs of that ascending prayer, 
“ Not my will, Father, but thine be done.” Subjection to the 
law of God is one of the best preparatives for submission to all 
the just laws of human society. “ Paralytic laws,” as Ben- 
tham expressively called those statutes of the old world, which, 
from the expensiveness of the courts and forms of justice, are 
inaccessible to the poor, are indeed a sore evil. But it may 
well be questioned whether they are much worse than epileptic 
laws, as we may style those convulsive and spasmodic efforts 
at justice, that are not unknown in the new world; that sum- 
mary resolution of the legislative, the judiciary, and the execu- 
tive branches of government into the sovereign will of the mul- 
titude; the legislation which a mob in its hot haste enacts and 
executes in the same breath, compressing into one single act 
all the various and dilatory tasks of the lawmaker, advocate, 
judge, jury, jailor, and hangman. Send the spirit of Christ’s 
cross through a land, and what a law-biding community would 
it become. The sanctity of law and right would then hedge 
around the property, character, and interests of each member 
of society. It would make a latch sufficient protection for the 
vaults of a bank. Men’s word would be their bond. Our 
schools and colleges would then be filled with youth, docile 
and modest, who would not begin their studies by undertaking 
to teach their instructors, nor consider it their earliest duty 
to exercise a paternal authority and supervision over the 
faculty of the institution, whose instructors they deign to 
patronize by being there matriculated. Our sanctuaries would 
present the spectacle of Christians united in affection, bearing 
one another’s burdens, and so fulfilling the law of love. Far 
as the spirit of the gospel has already influenced literature, it 
has been made a literature friendly to public order, and the 
ally of law, thinning where our popular literature too often 
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serves but to multiply the tenants of our jails; and teaching 
the disciples of the Crucified to render honour unto whom 
honour is due, and fear to whom fear. 

4, Look, next, at its power to check the false liberalism of 
the times, in its wretched effects on the moral integrity and 
purity of our literature. This form of evil has many shapes. 
All we cannot discuss. We would but enumerate its strange 
speculations as to Scripture ; its false liberality as to religious 
faith; its false toleration in morals; and lastly, its demon 
pride setting itself up to supersede Jehovah. All these, how 
sternly does the cross of Christ rebuke and repudiate. 

Trust some of these liberal teachers, and all the old truths 
of Scripture vanish. Instead of its solid grounds of history, 
its significant prophecy, and all its varied unerring inspira- 
tion ; they would usher us into a mere cloud-land of shifting 
speculations, unsubstantial and formless, and evanescent. 
They would disembowel the Bible of its facts, and leave be- 
hind a few cold truths of natural religion, most awkwardly 
told, the fragments of a myth about the development of human 
nature. But take their theory to the cross. Look up at that 
Sufferer. Read his discourses; follow his miracles; and be- 
lieve, if you can, that this is not a history of facts. The con- 
fession of the infidel Rousseau bursts to your lips; “ If this be 
a fiction, the inventor is yet more wondrous even than the 
hero of the narrative.” You have the fullest circumstantial 
details of Christ’s life, the country and age in which he lived, 
the cities he visited and the persons he met. The sermon on 
the mount is a fact, if you throw aside all the history in which 
it is found imbedded. Its existence and its excellence are 
facts inexplicable rationally on any other theory than that of 
the truth and virtue and inspiration of the Author. Pilate 
and Herod were facts. Jerusalem was a fact. Gethesemane 
was a fact. Calvary was a fact. And He who hung there, on 
the fatal tree of anguish and shame, asserted not myths, but 
facts—wrought not myths, but facts—loved not in myth, but 
in fact; and the salvation he has offered, the heaven which he 
has opened, and the hell from which he has warned us—all— 
all are facts. Wo to those who treat all as myths, until, not 
mythically, but really, they for ever forfeit the one, and plunge 
irrevocably into the other. Tostudy the narrative of the gos- 

pels, apart from the prejudices of a preconceived system, and 
believe it a fiction, isimpossible. Then were all history a fable. 

Try by the same test the spirit to which we refer, in its false 
liberality as to religious faith—its chameleon character find- 
ing true piety in all creeds and worships, and identifying, as 
being but one God, Jehovah the God of the Scriptures with 
the Baal and Moloch whom he cursed, with Juggernaut, whose 
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worshippers are crushed beneath chariot wheels, and with 
Kalee, even when wearing her necklace of human skulls, and 
when invoked by the Thug ere he strangles his victim. No, 
the Bible knows no such toleration and liberality as this. It 
exclaims, “ Israel hath forgotten his Maker, and buildeth tem- 
ples.”—(Hosea viii. 14.) A man may be, as a liberalist would 
term him, religious, and rear costly shrines from. his devotional 
feeling, and yet God say of him that he had forgotten his Maker, 
and his religion was therefore valueless. The exclusive charac- 
ter of Truth, disdaining all compromise, was apparent in all 
Christ’s course. He did not blend Sadduceanism, Pharisaism, 
and Herodianism, and Heathenism, into one religion, a mere 
compost of creedless, pantheistic piety; and sanction all as 
meaning the same thing. On the contrary, he denounced all, 
provoked all, was assailed by all, and at last is seen dying by 
the confederated malice and hate of all. Truth was not, on his 
lips, a motley compound of all human opinions, an eclecticism 
from all varieties of human error, but, like its Divine Author, 
immutable and one, sanctioning no compromise and allowing 
no rival. 

Try these falsely liberal views, as to the toleration to be 
shown in questions of morals. Literature in our day professes 
to cultivate a sympathy for all classes, even for those who trade 
in vice, and eat the bread of wickedness. It has discovered 
that highwaymen, prostitutes, and pickpockets, have their 
literary rights, and should be fully represented in their own 
fashion in the great commonwealth of letters. A literature 
of felons is accordingly written, and alas, it is also read, cor- 
rupting our language with the slang of cut-throats, and our 
youth with their contagious immorality. -Was this, now, the 
spirit of our crucified Lord? He was indeed the friend of 
sinners. He sat in the publican’s house as a guest; he frowned 
not from his feet the weeping penitent, whose very presence 
seemed to others to shed contamination around her. But al- 
though thus forgiving to the sinner when contrite, he never 
dallied with sin itself. Paul seems to have found converts to 
the cross in the household of the atrocious Nero; but he never 
improves the advantages thus afforded him, to draw revolting 
pictures of the excesses of Nero’s drunken hours; nor has he 
recorded what to our modern novelists would have been in- 
valuable, the confessions he might have heard from the crimi- 
nals who were wafted with him over the Mediterranean, in the 
prison ship that bore him to Rome. There were things of 
which Paul says he thought it a shame even to speak. Well 
had it been for the purity of our literature, and the innocence 
of our youth, had the writers of our age condescended to learn 
wisdom at the feet of Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles. Peter, 
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another of the first preachers of the cross, speaks of sinners 
who had, “ like the dog, turned to their own vomit again, and 
like the sow that was washed, to her wallowing in the. mire.” 
But the apostle of the circumcision never stooped to picture 
the loathsome detail, and thus in effect to partake of the ban- 
quet of the one, and share the bath of the other. Modern 
literature, ay, elegant literature, amid all the vaunted refine- 
ment of the nineteenth century, has done both, in order to 
enlarge our knowledge of nature and life, and to teach us su- 
periority to the exclusiveness of ‘vulgar prejudices. With 
such forms of liberalism the cross and its preachers have nc 
sympathy. 
The cross repudiates the demon pride of this false liberalism. 
In Eden, Satan but ventured to promise, “‘ Ye shall be as 
gods,” hinting a distant likeness to God as the reward of sin. 
Modern Pantheism has renounced the qualifying terms, laid 
aside all hesitation, and converting the promise of future good 
into an assertion of present privilege, it exclaims audaciously, 
“Ye are God.” Hence, at the funeral, a few years since, of a 
great metaphysician of Germany,* one of the leaders of this 
philosophy, it is said that some of his admirers spoke of him 
reverently as a singular incarnation of God. But bring such 
dreams of pride to the atoning cross. He who hung there 
tasted death for every man. And why? We had all sinned: 
he died the just for the unjust ; and without the shedding of 
blood there is no remission. And there I learn my desert. In 
the fate of the second Adam I read the character of the first 
Adam, whose place he took, and whose doom he averted. | 
am a doomed sinner, by nature a child of wrath. The taint’ 
of an endless curse is on my soul. The blood of a Divine 
atonement was necessary to purge me from fatal blots. Do 
they tell me of the innate innocence of man’s nature? I point 
them to virtue, perfect, peerless, and divine, as it was incarnate 
in Christ Jesus. But that excellence was not welcomed in the 
world it came to redeem; but on the contrary, it seemed to 
be the more fiercely hated, the more brightly it shone; and it 
was revealed before the eyes of the race only to be maligned, 
persecuted, and slaughtered. At the cross of Christ I learn 
then, that I must come down into the dust of lowly penitence, 
or I perish. His kingdom is for the poor in spirit; and his 
most diligent followers are to confess themselves but unprofit- 
able servants. Is it in such scenes, and under the eyes of such 
a Teacher, I am to claim equality and oneness with God? No! 
such thoughts, every where absurdly impious, are there most 
offensively absurd and most unpardonably impious. And, as 
with a battle-axe, does the cross of Christ cleave and annihi- 
* Hegel. 
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late these arrogant fictions of that liberalism cherished by some 
who yet call themselves Christians. 

Yet, on the other hand, the gospel meets all those just 
claims of the soul, to which this liberalism has addressed its 
flatteries. The doctrine of the cross, with a true liberality, 
allows all national peculiarities not in themselves sinful. It 
welcomes the savage and the slave into the brotherhood of the 
race, and is prepared, in the most degraded and forlorn of all 
the tribes of the earth, to eject the brute, acknowledge the 
man, and develop the saint. It lays the basis of a true, 
universal, Catholic church;—not the local, arrogant, and 
usurping church of Rome, which, to make plausible its poor 
claim to universality, must anathematize the myriads of the 
Greek and Syrian churches, and all Protestant Christendom; 
but that one church, real though invisible, which comprises the 
multitudes no man can number, and no man can name—the 
Christians of every land, age, and sect, that hold the Head, and 
love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.* The idea of unity, so 
dear to the liberalist, the cross alone truly reveals. It shows a 
unity of Providence in the whole history of the world—a unity 
of piety in all dispensations, from those days ere yet the ark 


* It was one of the grave offences in the excellent commentary of that devout Jan- 
senist, Father Quesnel, on the New Testament, which brought down upon him and 
his work the fulminations of the Vatican in the famous Bull Unigenitus, that he had 
wrongly defined the catholicity of the church. Two of the one hundred and one 
heretical propositions selected from his Exposition, the 72d and 76th, are these: 

“ It is a mark of the Christian church that it is catholic, embracing both all the 
angels of heaven, and all the elect and righteous of the earth, and these of all times.” 
And again, ** Nothing is more expansive than the church of God, for all the elect, and 
all the righteous of all times make it up.”— (Magn. Bullarium Rom., Luxemb. 1727, 
tom. viii. 

It om we think, be shown that this true invisible church, comprising the truly 
righteous, the elect of all times, lands, and kindreds, is the only Catholic church known 
to the Scriptures; the only Catholic church, of which Christ will acknowledge 
the Headship; or membership in which ensures salvation. Romanism could not, how- 
ever, hold her power, if such a theory of catholicism were to prevail. The 72d Prop. 
is taken, apparently, from Quesnel’s remarks upon Heb, xii. 24: as is the 76th from 
his Commentary at the 20-22d v. of Ephes. ii. His observations on the latter passage, 
by their beauty, tempt us to a longer quotation :—“ ‘ And are built upon the founda- 
tion of the apostles and prophéts, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner-stone; 
in whom all the building, fitly framed together, groweth unto an holy temple in the 
Lord: in whom ye also are builded together for an habitation of God through the 
Spirit.” How majestic and how admirable, my God, is thy church! How worthy the 
work of its Builder! Nothing can be so august, for it is thy palace. Nothing so holy, 
for it is thy temple. Nothing inspire such reverence, for it is thine abode. Nothing 
is so ancient, for patriarchs and prophets have laboured upon it. Nothing is so im- 
movable, for Christ is its foundation. Nothing is more compact and indivisible, for 
He is its corner-stone. Nothing more lofty, for it lifts itself to the skies, and even 
into the very bosom of God. Nothing is better in its ss or better in arrange- 
ment, for the Holy Spirit is the architect here. Nothing is more beauteous or more 
variegated, for precious stones of all kinds are built into it, the Jew and the Gentile, 
those of all ages and countries, of either sex, and of all conditions. Nothing is so 
expansive, for all the elect, and all the righteous of all ages make it up. Nothing is 
more inviolable, since it is a sanctuary consecrated to the Lord. Nothing is so divine, 
since it is a living structure, in which the Holy Ghost has his dwelling, which He 
vivifies—which He sanctifies. There is but one God, one Christ, one Church. None 
is to be adored besides the God whom we adore in three Persons, None worships Him 
but as he loves Him, and none worships and loves Him as he should, but by the Spirit 
of Jesus Christ, and but in his body, which is the church,” 
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was launched, to those of a new heaven and a new earth, 
when there shall be no more sea—a unity of origin, in the 
common descent of our race—a unity of transgression in our 
common sin—a unity of account in our gathering before Christ’s 
bar, and a unity of brotherhood in our one ransom paid at 
Christ’s cross. 

Let but our literature be saturated with this doctrine of the 
cross, and it will conquer all miscalled liberalism, by showing 
the source of its errors, and meeting its just claims. It will 
set up the truth, and require the renunciation of every error. 
But it will set up the truth in love; and there will be ultimately 
one Lord, and his name One; and He will not be the mate- 
rial and sinful God of Pantheism, but the Everlasting One, 
uncreated, impassible, spiritual, sinless, and supreme, distinct 
from the universe he made and governs—the Creator, and not 
the creature. 

5. And lastly, would we say, the cross thus mighty to demo- 
lish liberalism, has also equal energy as the antagonist of super- 
stition, which was spoken of as the last of the evil influences 
besetting our youthful literature. 

Instead of forms and rites, the great resource of supersti- 
tion, the gospel of the cross requires a spiritual worship, and 
an inward conversion. It has no regard for mere penances and 
austerities, as practised for their own sake, or from a belief in 
their intrinsic merit. The doctrine of self-torture, so dear to 
the saints of Romish legends, is unknown to the gospel. Christ 
did not hew his own cross, nor was he his own scourger, as 
have been many saints that shine in the Papal calendar. In- 
stead of that antiquity of ten, or twelve, or fifteen centuries, 
of which Antichrist vaunts so much, the cross reveals a more 
ancient antiquity of eighteen centuries; instead of its hazy 
and dubious traditions, Scripture verity; and, instead of its 
councils and fathers, and a long succession of sinners wearing 
tiaras, and claiming names of blasphemy, a primitive aposto- 
lic church, and Christ “ for the chief Apostle and Bishop of 
our profession,” whose priesthood is the unchangeable priest- 
hood of Melchisedec, and whose dominion is an everlasting 
dominion. It acknowledges no religion that is merely a reli- 
gion of the senses or the imagination. The feelings that stirred 
Paul at Athens, as he stood amid its altars and gazed on lines 
of images crowding its every street, would have sprung up as 
naturally within him, had he stood beneath the vaults of many 
a cathedral, with its “dim religious light,” and rich with the 
trophies of the pencil and the chisel. Against the idolatry of 
the material image of the cross and its sculptured burden, as 

seen in the Romish reverence of the crucifix—against the idol- 
atry of the material emblems of bread and wine in the sacra- 
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ment, as they are deified in the Romish doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation-—against the popular idol of all Romish countries, 
the earthly parent of our Saviour, the human and sinful mother, 
to whom they have transferred the mediatorial office of her 
divine and sinless Son,—against all these aspects of the wor- 
ship of the creature, there is no better remedy than the faith- 
ful and full presentation of the true doctrine of Christ and 
Him crucified, the world’s Creator, Redeemer, and Lord. As 
Christ gave it, and as Paul dispensed it, the gospel of the cross 
is the grand Iconoclast principle of the age. And as of old it 
routed the gods from the summit of shadowy Olympus, and in 
later days drove into darkness all the deities of the Valhalla, 
so will it ultimately abolish all the idols out of the earth. And 
not the graven image only of wood and of stone, but the idols 
also of which Bacon has spoken, the idols of the forum and 
the cavern, the prejudices of the busy, and the errors of the 
studious. 

To bring out the great truth to the cross, in one of its two- 
fold aspects, as the principle of sanctification no less than of 
justification, Protestantism may learn some not useless lessons 
even from the Romish church. That abnegation of self, that 
deadness to the world, and those heroic sacrifices, in which 
some of her confessors have excelled, have served to the 
staunchest Protestants as the incentives of a holy emulation. 
Leighton in one age, and Zinzendorf in another, were supposed 
to have enkindled their piety, and formed in part their reli- 
gious character, amid the Jansenist Catholics of France, with 
whom each had mingled. Wesley, in his admiration of the 
character and graces of some of that communion, and in his 
endeavours to bring the light of their example before his own 
societies, by his publication of the lives of Xavier, De Renti, 
and Gregory Lopez, incurred from some heedless Protestants 
of his age the imputation of covert Romanism. He complains 
that he had thus been. represented by one of our own Sten- 
netts, as but a disguised Papist. David Brainerd, too, in 
the earlier years of his heroic mission, found himself followed 
by a like rumour, that he was but a concealed Romanist. 
We do well to remember in our conflict with error, that a 
prevalent worldliness is, in God’s eyes, as great a practical 
heresy as is the tenet of justification by works. And a 
worldly orthodoxy in Protestantism will never avail to subdue 
a devout superstition in Romanism, because it is not in the 
nature of Beelzebub to cast out Beelzebub, as our Saviour has 
told us. 

In the collision, not only impending, but already begun, at 
so many points of the foreign missionary field, between the 
Church of Rome and the churches of a purer faith, God is 
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making a merciful provision to strip the churches of the Re- 
formation of their remaining worldliness and errors, to crush 
in them all self-dependence and all vain-glorying, and, shut- 
ting them up to a simpler faith and a more heroic ardour, to 
nail them more closely, as by a blessed necessity, to his own 
cross as their one refuge and exemplar. Rome may, from the 
very amount of superstition she brings with her, find her mis- 
sionary labours in the lands of Pagan superstition more rapidly 
crowned with success than those of her rivals, in the adhesion 
of nominal proselytes to her standard. But her victories will 
be less solid and enduring than the slower conquests of Pro- 
testantism. Where resorting, as she has ever so often done, 
to worldly intrigue, and calling to her aid the arm of the secu- 
lar power, she will often find her advantages but short-lived, 
from the original sin that gave their first seeming prospe- 
rity. The Sandwich Islander, for instance, is not likely soon 
to forget that the missionary of the chair of St Peter came 
to his islands with the cannon of Catholic France form- 
ing the vanguard, whilst the crucifix and the brandy-flask 
filled, as it were, the two hands of the intrusive missionary 
church, 

As to the ultimate influence this ambitious and versatile 
church is to win on our own shores, the statesman may well 
have his doubts. Never let Protestantism, even in resisting 
Rome, be driven to adopt measures of proscription and perse- 
eution. If for the time, here and in other lands, Rome may 
attempt a union with the free tendencies of the age, and seek 
to identify herself with the cause of social progress, it yet 
seems but little likely that she will be able to maintain a very 
firm and lasting alliance with our “fierce democracy.” That 
democracy is bent upon change and impatient of control, 
whilst this church proclaims change incompatible with truth, 
and demands control as necessary to unity. M. de Tocque- 
ville has supposed that the love of our people for unity will 
naturally, and most powerfully, commend to them the church 
holding out so wide-spread and magnificent an exhibition of it. 
But, on the other hand, there is, as yet, rife amongst us a 
passion for independence, and our institutions generally foster 
a free and early development of individual character which 
will work in a contrary direction. And Rome, again, what- 
ever she may claim to be abroad, is essentially a secular power 
at her own proper home. By her own hearth, she is an auto- 
crat the most absolute. In her forms of government there, in 
her European alliances, and in wellnigh all the recollections 
of her history, she is essentially a petrifaction of despotism. 
It will, therefore, be difficult, even for her ingenuity, to weld 
together the old tyrannies of the East and the new liberties of 
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the West. Still, it is not in such considerations that we 
trust. 

The Christian, looking higher than the mere statesman, 
relies for his country’s freedom, as well as for the purity of 
his country’s faith, on the cross of Christ. The providence of 
God has abolished here all religious establishments, and pro- 
claimed unlimited toleration. Puritanism fled hither for a 
refuge. The hierarchies of the old world would gladly find 
here a new and rich domain. God has thus apparently in- 
tended to make our land an arena for the unfettered conflict 
of the crucifix and the cross—an open field for the contest 
between the idolatrous materialism and the divine spiritualism 
of the doctrine of Christ crucified. If the American churches 
are but true to the gospel, they need not fear. If they are not 
true to it, God will find another people who will be. Its ulti- 
mate and universal triumphs are sure as the flight of time. 
We read in the unerring volume of Scripture, not the history 
of the past alone, but that of the future as well. Prophecy 
had uttered and sealed up, to the times of the end, the doom 
of Romanism centuries before our birth, even when it was yet 
but as a hidden leaven, working, in concealment and darkness, 
its stealthy way to the hearts of the nations. And while the 
sceptre of the universe shall continue, as continue it will, to 
lie in the hand that was pierced for us and nailed to the tree 
of Golgotha—while Christ reigns— Antichrist cannot. Here 
are our auguries for our country, our age, and our race. 

Bring up all forms of error; and we say, however numerous 
and however venomous the viperous brood, the heads of all 
are yet to be crushed against the cross of Calvary. Produce 
all the spiritual diseases, aggravated, various, and loathsome, 
that have made earth one huge lazar-house, and we lay our 
hand upon the cross and say, here is the catholicon, the sure 
and sufficient remedy for all the countless maladies of the 
soul. Receive, love, diffuse, and exemplify that doctrine; and 
every error is subverted, and every truth is ultimately estab- 
lished. 

“ Ye are the salt of the earth,” said the Founder of Chris- 
tianity to his disciples. They were the conservators of the 
world’s knowledge, virtue, freedom, and peace. In the church 
was to be found the quickening and recuperative energy that 
was to stay each moral plague of society, and preserve its 
masses from a universal corruption, which would else allow 
them to settle down into an utter and putrid deliquescence of 
the social elements. The followers of Christ were thus con- 
servative, not from their talents, but from their principles— 
not by their personal endowments or worldly rank, so much as 
by their relations to the gospel and God, sending up their 
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intercessions to heaven, and holding up the light of their ex- 
ample and their testimony before man, advocates with one 
world and patterns to another. Their faith was then the 
principle of their spiritual vitality, and that faith centered in 
the atoning and availing sacrifice of the cross, as its sole trust 
and its highest model. In our examination, therefore, of 
literature and its dependence upon the cross, we have been but 
appropriating to a narrower field what our Saviour said of the 
wide circuit of the world. We say of its literature what He 
said in the broadest sense of all its interests. And if any 
should deem our claims of the literary power of the gospel 
unwarranted or exaggerated, their accusation, it will be seen, 
rebounds from us as a reproach on the wisdom of Him who 
“ spake as never man spake.” 

We might glance at the effects upon the interests of litera- 
ture, of the resurrection of the true doctrine of the cross at 
the era of the Reformation. We might look to the splendid 
and varied literary results of the revival of this doctrine among 
the Jansenists of France, when the literature of the nation, 
in logic and in style, in sobriety and manly vigour of thought, 
as well as in purity of moral and religious character, was so 
rapidly advanced by the devout Port Royalists*—when Tille- 
mont produced the erudite, candid, and accurate history that 
received the praises of Gibbon; when Nicole wrote so beauti- 
fully on Christian morals, Le Maistre stood at the head of the 
French bar, De Saci furnished to the nation what remains yet 
their best version of the Bible,f Lancelot aided by his gram- 


* “Tt would not be too much to assert, that this mass of men of high intellect, and 
filled with noble objects, who, in their mutual intercourse, and by their original and 
unassisted efforts, gave rise to a new tone of expression and a new method of com- 
municating ideas, had a most remarkable influence on the whole form and character 
of the literature of France, and hence of Europe; and that the literary splendour of 
the age of Louis XIV. may be in part ascribed to the society of Port Royal.” —Ranke’s 
History of the Popes, vol. ii. p. 208. 
fs+ An English scholar, James Stephen, Esq., the nephew, we believe, of Wilber- 
force, in a brilliant article upon the Port Royalists, contributed to the Edinburgh 
Review in the year 1841, has pronounced this glowing eulogy on the version of De 
Saci:—“ In those hours De Saci executed, and his friend transcribed, that translation 
of the Holy Scriptures which to this moment is regarded in France as the most per- 
fect version in their own or inany other modern tongue. While yet under the charge 
of St Cyran, the study of the divine oracles was the ceaseless task of De Saci. In 
mature life it had been his continual delight; in the absence of every other solace, it 
possessed his mind with all the energy of a master passion. Of the ten thousand 
chords which there blend together in harmony, there was not one which did not 
awaken a responsive note in the heart of the aged prisoner. In a critical knowledge 
of the sacred text, he may have had many superiors, but not in that exquisite sensi- 
bility to the grandeur, the pathos, the superhuman wisdom, and the awful purity of 
the divine original, without which none can truly apprehend, or accurately render 
into another idiom, the sense of the inspired writers, .... . Protestants may with 
justice except to many a passage of De Saci’s translation; but they will, we fear, 
search their own libraries in vain for any where the author’s unhesitating assurance 
of the real sense of controverted words permits his style to flow with a similar absence 
of constraint, and an equal warmth and glow of diction.” A calmer critic, and one 
more versed in the text and versions of the Scriptures, Dr J. Pye Smith, unites in 
awarding eminent merit to the translation of De Saci. In his Four Discourses on the 
Sacrifice and Priesthood of Christ (Lond, 1828), he remarks upon the advantage of 
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mars the progress of classical science, Pascal in so many walks 
displayed such rare and varied excellence, while Arnauld thun- 
dered as the doughtiest theologian of the schools—when 
Racine, the pupil of the eommunity, became the most finished 
of French poets, Boileau, their friend, the most perfect and 
most pure of French satirists, and Madame de Sevigne, their 
admirer, the most graceful and simple of French letter-writers. 

The cross of Christ thoroughly appreciated and ardently 
loved, is an adequate remedy for all the evils of the world, and 
necessarily, therefore, for all the evils of the world’s literature. 
It contains the only elements which can counteract all the 
perils we have described, satisfy the demands of the human 
heart, and correct the wanderings of the human reason, and 
thus remedy the evils, be they literary or political, of society, 
by supplying those wants of our nature out of which these 
evils have sprung, and by restraining the excesses to which 
these wants lead. As to the casuistry and superstition, the 
fanaticism and persecution, that have sometimes abused the 
name of the cross for their shelter, we can only say that the 
doctrine is no more chargeable with these its perversions, than 
is the dread name of God responsible for all the fearful pro- 
fanation made of it, when it is used as an oath to give sting 
to a jest, or to add venom to a curse. 

But some feel, and others have intimated, that the cross of 
Christ has been tried, and has failed. The church has tried 
substitutes for it indeed, and these have ever failed. But the 
cross itself has not yet been tried by the church continuously 
and fully. Protestantism even has talked too much of it as 
justifying the sinner, but shrunk from it as sanctifying him. 
As to its failures, when really tried, they have never been 
more than apparent. In the hurry and cry of the conflict, the 
voice of evil is louder than that of good. When most seeming 
to fail, the cross is but like its Founder, when, amid the grow- 
ing darkness of his last agony, the dragon seemed writhed 
around him, and the fatal sting of death was transfixing him. 
For a time the race of mankind might seem to have lost their 


studying a difficult passage with the consultation of various translators—“ Even trans- 
lations which may as a whole be inferior, will often exhibit instances of successful 
expression, in single words and clauses, most remarkably bringing out the beauty and 
genuine force of the original. Among the modern versions, I beg leave to point out 
the extraordinary excellence, particularly in the New Testament, both as to fidelity 
of sentiment, and felicity of expression, which distinguishes the French translation of 
Isaac le Maistre de Sacy, one of the illustrious society of Port Royal, and a noble 
sufferer for truth and a, > 273, 274.) The chief defects of the work 
grew out of its being founded on the Vulgate, and its being frequently rather a beau- 


tiful a a literal version. It is, like the Pilgrim's Progress of Bunyan, 


the Letters of the Marion Martyrs in England, the Letters of the excellent Samuel - 
Rutherford, the Latin Psalms of Buchanan, and some of the religious works of 
Grotius, a part of the prison literature of the church, having employed its venerable 
author during his incarceration, as a confessor for the truth under the dominant 
influence of Jesuitism at the French court. 
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Redeemer, and the gates of Hope, as they swung slowly back, 
appeared about to close for ever upon a sinking world. But 
when that darkness was past, and the field of battle was.again 
seen, it was the dragon that lay outstretched and stiffened, 
with bruised head—all feeble and still, in the shadow of that 
silent cross; while radiant in the distance were the open por- 
tals of heaven, and earth lay bathed in the lustrous dawn of a 
new Hope. 


“For the gates of Paradise 
Open stand on Calvary.” * 


And when some forty days have passed, there is scen in the 
glittering air over the summit of Olivet, the form of the un- 
harmed and ascending Redeemer. As victor over death and 
hell, he is leading captivity captive, returning to his proper 
and native glory, and going before to prepare a royal mansion 
and a crown of righteousness for all his cross-bearing followers. 
Thus was seeming failure the secret and the forerunner of real 
victory. So has it since been. The days of the French revo- 
lution, when infidelity was ready to triumph, ushered in the 
era of foreign missions, when Satan’s oldest seats underwent a 
new invasion. So will it continue to be. Every conflict, sore 
and long though it may be, will but add to. the trophies of the 
Redeemer’s cross, till around it cluster, as votive offerings, the 
wreaths of every science and the palms of every art—and that 
instrument of shame and anguish be hailed as the hinge of the 
world’s history and destiny, the theme of all our study, and 
the central sun of all our hopes, the sanction to the universe 
of all God’s laws, and the seal to all the elect of our race of 
an endless redemption from the belief, power, and practice of 
all evil. In the coming years of the world’s history, the pre- 
saging eye may look forward to the fierce clash of opinions, 
the tumult of parties, and the collision of empires. But when 
the waters are out, and one barrier after another is over- 
whelmed, and one sea-mark topples and disappears after an- 
other beneath the engulfing flood, God is but overturning what 
man has built. The foundation of his own hand will remain 
unshaken. The floods of the people cannot submerge it; the 
gates of hell cannot prevail against its quiet might. 

We feel that we need your forgiveness for the length to 
which we have pursued this topic. But the subject, in its 
earlier portion at least, was a complex one; on the latter por- 
tion of it, if any where, the Christian loves to linger; and 
dwelling, as we had been compelled to do, on the gloomier 
side of the picture, we may now be pardoned, if the eye loves 
to rest on that light from heaven, and those radiant and celes- 


* Montgomery. 
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tial omens, that descend upon this darkness from the cross of 
our Lord, 

And now, in conclusion, will you allow, gentlemen, the 
stranger, as he is to most of you, who addresses you, to appeal 
to you as students? Your studies have taught you how the 
best interests of the nation are bound up with those of learn- 
ing; and we have endeavoured at this time to revive a lesson 
your respected and beloved instructors have often enforced, 
that the interests of learning are bound up with those of the 
gospel, and that there only is found a knowledge which to 
have learned, will form the best preparation for rightly im- 
proving all other knowledge ;—which, not to have learned, will 
render all other learning finally nugatory to its possessor. 

Amid the various and multiform evils that threaten our 
literature, the cross of Christ is the one conservative principle, 
and it needs but to be fully presented to prove ever the suffi- 
cient remedy. We entreat you, then, for yourselves, to view 
habitually this cross in either of its aspects, as revealing the 
way of the sinner’s justification, and as showing the process of 
the believer’s sanctification. 

Look to it as your salvation. You need to be transformed 
by its holy influences. There learn the love of God, as poetry 
cannot paint it—the wisdom of God, as philosophy in her 
boldest flights never surmised it—the holiness of God, as not 
even Sinai proclaimed it. Receive this crucified Christ as 
your Saviour. Say, as you raise your eyes to this throne of 
suffering mercy, in the language of that old monkish verse 
from the Dies Ire, which Johnson, stern as was his rugged 
nature, could never repeat without bursting into a flood of 
tears— 

“ Queerens me sedisti lassus, 


Redemisti crucem passus ; 
Tantus labor non sit cassus!” * 


Again, many or most of you look to be preachers of this 
gospel. Be the cross your theme. Christ, as there lifted up, 
will draw all men unto him. Do not yield blindly to the rage 
for novelty. There are those who cannot be satisfied with any 
thing as old as the gospel, and as unchangeable as Christ. 
Like the Israelites, they loathe even manna, when made their 


* “ Wearily for me thou soughtest, 
On the cross my soul thou boughtest, 
Lose not all for which thou wroughtest.” 


It is to Mrs Piozzi that we owe this anecdote of Johnson. “ When he would try 
to repeat the celebrated Prosa Ecclesiastica pro Mortuis, as it is called, beginning 
Dies Ire, dies illa, he could never pass the stanza ending thus, Tantus labor non sit 
cassus, without bursting into a flood of tears; which sensibility I used to quote against 
him when he would inveigh against devotional poetry, and protest that all religious 
verses were cold and feeble, and unworthy the subject.”—Groker’s Boswell, London 
1839, vol. ix. p. 73. 
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daily bread. Remember, this appetite for change is not to be 
cured by indulging it, and is itself asymptom of moral disease. 
With all skill used in varying the mode of its presentation, 
still let your theme be one; and shrink not from the censures 
of those who demand something newer than the truth, and 
better than Jesus Christ, “ the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever.” And the more the school or the press may eject this 
doctrine, but the more let the pulpit insist upon, reiterate, and 
thunder it forth, in all the tonguesof the earth. For it is to 
you asurer pledge of success, than that imaged cross which Con- 
stantine put into the labarum of the empire was of victory to 
the imperial hosts, whom it so often guided to conquest. Do 
not crucify that Lord “ afresh” by your sins. Nor trust in your 
office and work as preserving you from these. See in Paul 
the distress an apostle felt, lest having preached to others he 
himself should prove a cast-away. The anxieties of such a 
hero and martyr lest he should turn and perish, may well 
arouse you to a salutary self-distrust. The pulsations of that 
mighty heart, in its strong apprehensions, are even now to be 
felt, as after the lapse of centuries it seems yet to throb and 
heave under the pages of the epistles. Value not any profes- 
sional learning apart from an experimental knowledge of the 
cross of Christ. Remember that the man mighty in prayer, 
and full of the Holy Ghost, and who knows, as a preacher, but 
the Scriptures in his own vernacular tongue, may take his place, 
as a theologian and a pastor, far above you with all your know- 
ledge of criticism and languages, if you rely on that learning, 
and neglect to cultivate piety. The true exegesis of the Scrip- 
tures is, after all, that put upon them by the Holy Spirit who 
first indited them, as He unfolds them to the prayerful student ; 
and he who puts himself, with few earthly helps, under that 
teaching, will profit more than the man who with all earthly 
helps neglects that teaching. Steep then all your attainments 
in prayer. And never so far forget your obligations to true 
learning, and your vows to Christ, as to speak or think lightly 
of the devout, though less learned student of the Scriptures, 
who bears meekly, and commends earnestly, that cross it is 
your business and his, in common, to exemplify and extol in 
the eyes of the world. 

Lastly, let that cross be your pattern. Let Christ and him 
crucified be not a mere phrase or profession, but a living 
reality. That sacrifice on the cross was the embodiment of all 
true glory, and the concentration of all moral excellence. Be 
prepared to suffer in the school of Christ. “ If we suffer, we 
shall also reign with him.” Such is the law of success in the 
world of mind agd of eternity. Learn the mute energy of 
meekness daring to suffer, persisting to love, and scorning to 
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complain, as illustrated in Christ dying for his murderers, and 
proffering to the world a reconciliation bought by his own 
blood for those who had shed that blood, and extending to his 
embittered foes pardon, which their sins alone had made ne- 
cessary, and which his unparalleled compassion alone made 
possible. Remember that your rest, and your reward, and 
your record, are not here, as His were not here. It was not that 
you might seek a snug parish and a fat salary, that the Master 
enlisted you—not that you might gather round you the flat- 
teries, and become the idol of an attached church and an 
admiring congregation. You were bought by the agonies 
and shame of Calvary for a sterner task. You are not car- 
pet-knights, come out to shiver a lance in sport—the actors in 
some gay tournament, where “ ladies’ eyes rain influence.” 
Your work is a sad reality in a world of sin and wo, where 
you are called to a continuous and perilous onset, fighting 
against principalities and powers, and spiritual wickedness in 
high places; and the field around you is strewn with many a 
memorial of defeated hope, of successful temptation, and exult- 
ing wickedness. You will not then content yourself with a 
mere decorous, dozing, and perfunctory discharge of your 
weekly task-work in the pulpit. You are a man of the cross 
—it will be your aim to train up the churches to the same 
standard and in the same spirit. They will learn that the 
charity of the cross is one seeking rather to enrich others, than 
to hoard for itself. When the churches are more thoroughly 
pervaded by this spirit, there will be no longer a lack of funds or 
of labourers for our foreign missions; nor will the nations rush 
by myriads into hell, whilst the church is grudgingly telling 
out her few dollars for the work of evangelization, and caleu- 
lating how much money may be saved from the expense of the 
world’s salvation—not economizing for the cross, so much as 
economizing from its demands. You will remind the churches 
that they were enlisted beneath the gory cross, the badge of 
the Master’s anguish and shame, that, as far as man is con- 
cerned, they might rather give than receive;—that no vulgar 
pangs bought their peace; and it was no easy task for their 
Lord to purchase for them their hope of heaven. If impelled 
and permitted yourselves to go forth to the heathen, you will 
look to Golgotha, and find there motives, whose impulsive 
power is never spent, and an example, whose self-sacrificing 
benevolence can never be rivalled. It is one of the traditions 
of the age of chivalry, that a Scottish king, when dying, be- 
queathed his heart to the most trusted and beloved of his 
nobles, to be carried to Palestine. Enclosing the precious de- 
posit in a golden case, and suspending it from his neck, the 
knight went out with his companions. He found himself, when 
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on his way to Syria, hard pressed in battle by the Moors of 
Spain. To animate himself to supernatural efforts as it were, 
that he might break through his thronging foes, he snatched 
the charge entrusted to him from his neck, and flinging it into 
the midst of his enemies, exclaimed, “ Forth, heart of Bruce, 
as thou was wont, and Douglas will follow thee or die;” and 
so he perished in the endeavour to reclaim it from the tramp- 
ling feet of the infidels, and force his own way out. Even such 
will you feel your own position to be when encountering the 
hosts of heathenism. Your Master’s heart has flung itself in 
advance of your steps. In the rushing crowds that withstand 
you, there is not one whom that heart has not cared for and 
pitied, however hostile and debased—unlovely and vile. It is 
your business to follow the leadings of His heart, to pluck it, 
as it were, from beneath the feet of those who, in ignorance 
and enmity, would tread it into the dust. From the cross, as 
from a lofty eminence, it has cast itself abroad among these 
“ armies of the aliens.” And not, like Douglas, is it yours to 
follow it and die; you follow it and live. You follow it, and 
the heathen live. And whether your post be at home or abroad, 
among the destitution of the West, or that of the ancient East, 
whenever glory, ease, or wealth may seek to lure you aside 
from your work, look to that cross, and remember Him who 
hung there in agony for your sins. Let the look which broke 
Peter’s heart check your first infirmity of purpose, recall each 
wandering thought, and rally anew all the powers of your 
fainting spirit. Be Paul’s determination yours—“ Gop ForR- 
BID THAT I SHOULD GLORY SAVE IN THE CROSS OF OUR LorD 
JESUS CHRIST, BY WHICH* THE WORLD IS CRUCIFIED UNTO ME, 
AND I UNTO THE WORLD.” 

May we all believe in, and bear that cross here, that it may 
bear us up in the day of the world’s doom! 





ArT. II.—Lettre de Démission a la Faculté de 0’ Ecole de Théo- 
logie de Geneve. Par Ep. SCHERER, Professeur de l’Exe- 
gése, &c. Gendve, 1849. 


“ An old error often disguises itself under a new name.”+ 
There is something so attractive in the sheen of novelty, some- 
thing so flattering to human pride in the idea of progress, that 
*¢ ye shall be as gods knowing” is still the gilding of the bait, 

*“ Whereby,” versions of Tyndale, Cranmer, and Geneva; and not “by whom,” 


as the Rhemish and the English received version. 
+ Dr Livingston. 
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whether it be addressed to sense or reason. The pithy obser- 
vation we have quoted above may be supported by examples 
from every century of church history, and from none more 
copiously than our own. Certain “ old errors” which have 
worn out not a few suits of phraseology in the course of the 
last eighteen centuries, have of late appeared in new attire, 
complete, cut after the latest fashion; and with the help of 
rouge and patches, and other rejuvenating appliances, are seek- 
ing to palm themselves off as the youngest-born of Truth. A 
searching glance, however, quickly detects through all their 
finery and affectations the wrinkles of age, and the deep scars 
of repeated refutations, received at the hands of those who in 
old. time were “ valiant for truth.” 

The fact and the nature of Professor Schérer’s aberration 
from the ancient faith of the church on the subject of inspira- 
tion, and his consequent retirement from the Faculty of the 
New Theological School of Geneva, are already widely familiar 
to the religious public of this country. His theory is well charac- 
terised by M. Merle D’Aubigné as the “ mystico-rationalistic.” * 
The Spirit apart from the Word, instead of the Spirit in and by 
the Word; an individual, intuitional, subjective revelation and 
inspiration (as far as there is any), instead of a Scripture in- 
spired of God, and opened up to believers by the illumination 
of the Holy Spirit,—this may be taken as a brief description 
of the views of Professor Schérer, as distinguished from the 
general faith of Christians. 

It is not a little surprising that Professor Schérer should 
advance this theory as a novelty. Yet he does so, in terms 
which can hardly be regarded as either modest or reverential. 
“ The Christian life, the gospel ministry, theology—all will 
assume a new aspect in consequence of the revolution which I 
announce, (it is indeed a revolution), because every thing has 
been falsified by the dominion of the letter and of authority.” 
“ La vie Chrétienne, le ministére évangelique, la théologie— 
tout changera de face a la suite de la révolution que ce signale 
(c’est bien une révolution), parceque tout a été faussé par le 
régne de la lettre et de lautorité.” Exegesis, dogmatics, mo- 
rality, evangelization, are each and_all to assume new liberty 
and energy. The Bible is “ no longer to be an authority, but 
a treasure.” We are to “exchange the letter of a code for the 
living products of apostolic individuality,” “an authority fora 
history,” “a cabalistic ventriloquism!! for the noble accent of 
the human voice.” ‘A precious truth which Quakerism has 
long monopolized,” (que Je Quaquerisme a longtemps repre- 
sentait seul) is to be replaced in just estimation. It is not 
without hesitation that we quote the following prediction: “‘The 

* Discours de l’Ouverture a |’Assemblée Gen. de la Soc. Ev. de Genéve. 1850. 
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Holy Spirit, in consequence of this emancipation, (a la suite de 
cette affranchissement) will resume the place which belongs to 
him in the life of the church and of believers.” This may be 
taken as a specimen of the honour which is to accrue to the 
adorable Sanctifier of the church of God from a system which 
magnifies Him above and aside from his own Word. ‘The theo- 
logical baggage,” (thus Professor Schérer denominates “ the 
literal system”) “which now retards the onward march of Chris- 
tianity,” is to be left behind. (But what if the artillery, pro- 
visions, and munitions of war should be found to to be included 
in this “ baggage,” and left behind along with it?) But there 
is one more “ gain” which we must not omit to notice. ‘ The 
minister of your gospel,” says M. Schérer, “ must necessarily 
be a learned man, a thing which seems to me monstrous. The 
simple believer cannot preach the evangelical doctrine such as 
you understand it, he cannot labour for the advancement of 
the kingdom of God as you conceive of it, without the under- 
taking supposing on his part the determination of the most 
difficult questions of theology.” “ Preaching,” therefore, 
“ would, in particular, gain much, it would gain every thing by 
the change proposed.” Happy period about to dawn upon the 
church! No more need of the long and tiresome process of 
‘“‘ reading and doctrine;” “ the flesh” need no longer suffer the 
“‘ weariness” of “ much study;” no more danger of “ laying 
hands suddenly” on candidates for the ministry; no objection 
whatever to a “ bishop” being “a novice!” Here, certainly, is 
new light, and enough of it. Few discoverers of “ new truth” 
have ventured to promise so long and brilliant a list of results. 
* The Bible no longer to be an authority; no farther need of a 
learned ministry; the Christian army to march on without its 
baggage; Quakerism to be the germ of a new expansion of 
Christianity.” Such are to be the “ suites” of the “ affran- 
chissement,” the “ révolution,” the “ marche en evant” signal- 
ized by Professor Schérer! 

About three hundred years ago, Castellio advanced substan- 
tially the same views at Geneva, with much the same preten- 
sions. “ The Spirit,” said he, * will eclipse the light of the 
Scripture, as the sun eclipses the light of a candle.” But Cal- 
vin dryly and good-naturedly observed that “ there was nothing 
in all these so-called discoveries that was not known and more 
than known a very long while before he was born.”* The same 
thing may be said of Professor Schérer. His theory is nothing 
more than an “ old error,” decked off from the Religions-philo- 
sophie of Schleiermacher, with a “ new dress.” 

Other new suits have, if we rightly judge, been furnished 
from the same extensive warehouse. Mr Morell’s theory is of 
* Merle D’Aubigné, Disc. d*Ouv. 
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the same stuff and the same fashion, and we doubt not of the 
same manufacture. But the latter, by plunging into the fog of 
metaphysics, has eluded any other than a psychological discus- 
sion, while M. Schérer, by betaking himself to the high and 
open ground of history, witha boldness unhappily not justified 
either by his own strength or the goodness of his cause, has 
laid himself open to speedy and easy refutation. 

It is not to be denied that Professor Schérer has distinctly 
taken the position and put on the armour of infidelity. The 
arguments which he urges against inspiration are substantially 
those which have formed the common stock of infidels from 
Porphyry down to Strauss. They are almost identical with 
those which Irenzeus states and repels from Valentinus and 
Marcion.* So little addition has the lapse of time and the 
*“ progress of science” made to the materiel of infidelity! So 
true is it that the doctrine of inspiration is identical with Chris- 
tianity, and that no man can abandon and attack it without 
going over to the camp and borrowing the blunted weapons of 
the avowed enemies of the Christian faith! So evident, too, 
that this doctrine is planted on a rock which the assaults of 
seventeen centuries have not been able to shake! The missiles 
which fell harmless at its base in the second century, can hard- 
ly be expected to demolish it in the nineteenth ! 

But let us hear from Professor Schérer himself the annun- 
ciation of the change of his opinions, and the step to: which 
it determined him. 

«A gradual but profound change has taken place in my theological 
views. This change has induced me to tender you. .... my resig- 
nation of the functions which I have discharged in the school of 
Theology.” 

And here we feel constrained to do honour to the manly 
frankness and honesty of Professor Schérer. He was elected 
a few years ago to the chair of Exegesis in the New Theological 
School of Geneva. His views of inspiration were, at that time, 
those which enter into the very texture of that system of theo- 
logical opinions which throughout Christendom is distinguished 
by the title of Evangelical, as appears from a work he had not 
long before published.+ But “a change, gradual yet pro- 
found,” has meanwhile taken place in his sentiments in relation 
to this fundamental question. He does not attempt to conceal 
it from others and palliate it to himself by the use of ambigu- 
ous and equivocal phrases. He does not resort to quibbles and 
pretences of teaching “ for substance” the same doctrines which 
he was pledged to do. He does not convulse the institution by 


* Tren, adv. Haer., lib. ii. cap. 2,—“ In accusationem convertuntur ipsarum Scrip- 
turarum, quasi von recte habeant, neque sint ex authoritate, et quia varie sunt dicte, et 
quia non possit ex his inveniri veritas,” &c. 

+ “ Dogmatique de Il’ Eglise Reforme.” 
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attempts to hold on to his position and emoluments after he has 
parted from his faith, nor subject it to the ruinous agitation of 
investigations and processes. He is conscious of a change of 
opinion. He frankly avows it, and explains its extent. ‘“ On 
peut en effet,” he remarks, “ au moins, jusqu’ a un certain point, 
renfermer en son sein de simples doutes, et qui de nous n’en 
renferme quelques uns de ce genre,” &c. “ We may, indeed, 
at least toa certain extent, shut up within our own bosom mere 
doubts, and who of us is not conscious of some such, held in 
abeyance by a faith of yet superior ‘efficacy? But we cannot 
suppress a positive conviction.” Having come to this, he 
promptly offers his resignation, which is as promptly, though 
with every expression of Christian kindness and courtesy, 
accepted. A proceeding honourable on both sides! Devoutly 
do we say, transeat in exemplum! There are not a few cases, 
in which a like démission would greatly relieve the conscience 
of the incumbent, and benefit the faith and life of the church. 
We are at a loss to conceive a more flagrant violation of truth 
and uprightness, than for a man who has been set on one of the 
high places of the church, to retain it only to pull down and 
betray to the enemy the very battlements which he was trusted 
to defend.* 

Prompt as was the retirement of Professor Schérer, the his- 
tory of the affair proves how rapidly the leaven spreads. Well 
has he observed, towards the close of his letter, “il est de la 
nature de la conviction daspirer au prosélytisme.” Even 
where a man has not the courage and honesty to avow his 
opinions, he will still have not the less ambition to propagate 
them. In fact, the mind of the teacher must unconsciously 
and inevitably give its own impression and hue to every theory, 
every thought, every fact even, which enters into the material 
of his daily instruction. The stream cannot be purer than the 
fountain from which it flows. When Professor Schérer’s con- 
nection with the seminary had been terminated, it speedily 
appeared that ten out of twenty-nine students had passed 
through the same “ changement graduel et profond” with their 
professor, and were ready with him to renounce the doctrine 
of an inspired Bible! And of those who remained, their pro- 
fessors say,f “ We ought not to conceal from you that we re- 
gret to find among some, notions by far too vague on the fun- 
damental character of this conviction ;” and they express the 
apprehension that a special “ operation of the Holy Spirit on 
their hearts can alone root out the last remnants of the tares 
which have been sown among them.” 


* Let no man put upon our remarks the interpretatio ad invidiam. “ Hon soit qui 
mal y pense.” 
+ Rapport sur Ec. de Théol., p. 99. 
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If we may regard this letter as a specimen af Professor 
Schérer’s manner of treating religious subjects, we must look 
upon his retirement from the seminary rather as matter of 
congratulation than of sympathy. He manifests a certain 
hardiesse in throwing out his thoughts on the most momentous 
subjects, which coupled, as we are told it is, with a brilliant 
and impressive style of lecturing, must render him exceedingly 
dangerous either as a teacher or a model of students of divi- 
nity. Seldom have the opposite poles of theological opinion 
been traversed with the same celerity. In a letter to a friend 
in this country in 1849,* M. Merle D’Aubigné pronounces his 
young associate “all primitive in faith, all modern in science.” 
But scarcely was the ink dry in which the excellent President 
had written these words, when the announcement of his “change- 
ment graduel mais profond” burst on his astonished and afflicted 
colleagues! ‘“ Let no man, therefore, glory in men!” Such is 
the obvious moral of this “ fait douloureux.”+ Let not the 
Church be too much elated by the talents and “ science” of her 
teachers! Let her see to it that every institution she founds 
stands plumb on the Rock of Ages, and after all her vigilance, 
put her whole trust in Him who, amidst all these deplorable 
manifestations of human instability, is “the same yesterday, 
and to-day, and for ever !” 

We turn to Professor Schérer himself for an exposition of 
the successive steps by which he was conducted to “ a change” 
so great and “ profound,” that a professor and an author, who 
had defended the sacred canon and the doctrine of inspiration, 
now feels himself compelled to renounce the one and to rend 
in pieces and scatter to the winds the other:—that one who, 
in a work published in 1843, holds up to the world, “le type 
immutable et parfait de l Ecriture,” “la revelation écrite,” 
“le moyen de connaissance parfaitement adequat et authen- 
tique,” feels called upon in 1849 to denounce the very doctrine 
of inspiration as “ une ventriloquie cabalistique,” “ non seule- 
ment une erreur théologique, mais aussi et surtout, un fiéau 
pour Il’ Eglise !” (“not merely a theological error, but also and 


. above all a scourge to the church.”) Verily, the bridge that 


spans such an abyss should, we think, have presented some- 
thing firmer to the first tread than appears in the following 
introductory statement :— 


“ The formation of the New Testament, that is to say, the introduc- 
tion of that idea of inspiration which constitutes the sacred collection 
and its dignity, appears to me to be one of the elements of that Catho- 
licism which was insensibly developed in the ancient church. Men 
had recourse to the authority of the Episcopate, and to the magic vir- 


* Published in the Christian Intelligencer in March of that year. 
+ Thus it is denominated by Professor La Harpe.—(Rapport sur l’Ecole de Théol.) 
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tue of the sacraments, because the spirit that animated the first be- 
lievers had been impaired or withdrawn ; the object was to create an 
authority to substitute an exterior, literal, tangible rule for the impulse 
of life and spirit,” &c.* 

_ The “ idea of inspiratien introduced” into the early Christian 
Church !—“ one of the elements of Catholicism !”—* insensibly 
developed!” &c. These are remarkable assertions, indeed, 
from one whose pursuits must inevitably have led him to some 
acquaintance with the writers themselves of the first age of the 
Christian Church, and with the constant presence and profound 
power of this “idea” in the Jewish mind before the coming of 
our Lord. Was there no “ idea of inspiration” in the ancient 
Hebrew Church? What is meant by the expressions, ‘The 
Spirit of the Lord God is upon me”—“ The Lord God and his 
Spirit hath sent me”—“ Hear the word at my mouth, and warn 
them from me”—“ Write the vision, and make it plain upon 
tables”—“ Go there and read in the roll which thou hast writ- 
ten from my mouth, the words of the Lord in the ears of the 
people?” M. Schérer does not deny the inspiration of the Old 
Testament. He waives that question for the present. “ The 
change which has taken place in my views,” he says, “ bears on _ 
the New Testament, considered as an authority in matters of 
religion. As to the Old Testament, I leave it aside for the 
present, in order to simplify the question by reducing it to its 
essential terms.” But when he asserts the inxtroduction of the 
idea of inspiration among the innovations of Catholicism along 
with the authority of the episcopate and the magic virtue of 
sacraments, he certainly does deny, at least by implication, the 
transmission of that idea from the ancient Hebrew Church. 
To him the idea of inspiration, and its result the formation of 
the New Testament, and the sentiment which invested it with 
a sacred “ dignity,” “‘ appears” to have been a product of Ca- 
tholicism ; one of those material and worldly ideas which its 
“insensible development evolved in such rapid succession”— 
‘6 a fiction (une fiction) shedding an equal colour of divinity 
over the books of the New Testament,” and thus creating a 
“ substitute for the life and spirit” which animated the primi- 
tive Church. Observe the bewilderment and absurdity into 
which his search for a historical appui for his theory has be- 
trayed him. He does not deny the inspiration of the Old Tes- 
tament. We are told he admits it. Yet he never hints at 
the possibility that this “‘idea” (the dominant and plastic idea 


* La formation du Nouveau Testament, c’est a dire, l’introduction de cette idée 
d'inspiration, qui constitue le recueil sacré et sa dignité, me parait étre l’un des 
é!emens de ce Catholicisme qui s‘est insensiblement développé dans l’ancienne Eglise. 
On recourrfit a la l’autorité de l’Episcopat et a la vertu magique des sacremens par- 
ceque l’esprit qui animait les prémicrs fidéles s’etait altéré ou retiré; il s’agissait de 
créer une autorité, de substituer une régle exterieure, littérale, tangible, a Pimpulsion 
de vie et d’Esprit,” &c. 
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of the Hebrew Church and State) passed down from the Old 
Church into the New, profoundly imbued as the founders of 
the latter were with the spirit and ideas of the former! But 
let us look into the New Testament itself. Do we find nothing 
that may have given birth to this “idea” there? What can 
the apostles mean by these and the like expressions, ‘‘ Gad 
hath revealed unto us by his Spirit” —“ Which things we speak 
in words which the Holy Ghost speaketh”—*“ I have received 
of the. Lord that which also I delivered unto you”—*“ This, 
then, is the message which we have heard from him and de- 
clare unto you”—“ This we say unto you by the word of the 
Lord”—“ These things are written that ye might believe, and 
that believing ye might have life’—All Seripture is inspired of 
God”? The idea of inspiration accomplishing the same his- 
torical cycle with the other great truths of revelation, first 
discerned in embryo among the vague and faint foreshadow- 
ings, the xowa? two: of the ancient Pagan mind (though as 
different from and inferior to the true scriptural idea as the 
moral theory of Paganism from “the law of the spirit of life 
in Jesus Christ,” or the tribunal of Rhadamanthus from “ the 
judgment-seat of Christ,” or the Elysian fields from the “life 
and immortality brought to light in the gospel,”) and after- 
wards standing forth in the fulness and brightness of its sub- 
stantial and perfect form in the “holy men of God” of the Old 
and New Testament, who “spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost,” and “all” whose “ writing” (céca ypapy) was 
“ inspired of God”—an “idea” which had actually “formed” the 
Old Testament, and given it unspeakable “dignity,” and kept 
it intact for centuries before the coming of Christ,—has Pro- 
fessor Schérer never met with it before, that he assigns it so 
late and low an origin as Catholicism? It seems not. Forin 
giving an exposition (“la plume a la main, afin de rendre tout 
malentendu impossible,”) of the “ changement graduel et pro- 
fond,” which has converted him from an advocate into an enemy 
of inspiration, and (we are pained to add) an irreverent scoffer 
at it, he tells us :— 


“The introduction of this idea of inspiration, which has given its 
form and dignity to the sacred collection, seems to me to beone of the 
elements of that Catholicism which was insensibly developed in the 
ancient church,” &c. 


If Professor Scherer had affirmed that “the idea of demo- 
cracy” was “introduced” into Greece by the invasion of Xerxes, 
and “ insensibly developed” into free institutions under Persian 
influence ; or that the first outlines of the American Consti- 
tution were concocted by George III. and Lord North, he 
would not have uttered a bolder contradiction to history and 
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common sense, than by advancing the theory that the doctrine 
of inspiration was the offspring of Catholicism. 

Deplorably scanty as are the remains of the early Christian 
writers, they yet furnish abundant proof that “the idea of in- 
spiration,” standing forth prominently as it did in the aposto- 
lic teachings, was reflected with the utmost clearness and dis- 
tinctness, from the mind of the primitive church, as from a 
faithful mirror, until the mirror itself was soiled, and the image 
dimmed and disfigured by the breath of Catholicism. 

There is one remnant of the first century, which all parties 
conspire in applauding as of unquestionable authenticity, and 
singularly free from interpolations ; a purity which it doubtless 
owes to its lying concealed during the long period in which 
Catholicism was busiest in fabricating spurious, and corrupting 
authentic monuments of Christian antiquity—I mean the first 
epistle of Clement of Rome to the Corinthians. Eusebius pro- 
nounces its writer Tadtaou owepyds xal ovvadanras,* and the Epistle 
itself wsyarn xal Javuacia exsoroAj—dvaporoynutvn Tape whew. 
Dr Benson calls it “ that golden relic of Clement, his first epis- 
tle to the Corinthians.” Dr Burton considers it “ undoubtedly 
a genuine work,”{ and “the only genuine production of any 
Christian writer of the first century.”§ In turning over the 
pages of that first and purest remnant of early Christian times, 
we look in vain even for the incipient manifestation of those 
essential “ elements of Catholicism,” (to use the words of Pro- 
fessor Schérer,) ‘‘ Pautorité de Pépiscopat et la vertu magique 
des sacremens.” If diocesan episcopacy had taken its first 
steps at that time into the Christian Church, there must have 
been traces of them here. The epistle was written in order to 
bring back to Christian order and tranquillity the Church of 
Corinth, then, as in apostolic times, lamentably rent asunder by 
dissension and strife (270s, tps, ordois, dxuracrucia, &e., ch. 3.) 
Had there been at that time a presiding bishop in the Corin- 
thian Church, there must have been some recognition of his 
presence and authority, some exhortation to respect and obe- 
dience to him. In fact, this must have formed the leading idea of 
the epistle. But there is nothing of the kind. The epistle is 
superscribed éx rpoowrou rijg ‘Puwaiov éxxrnociag ypageion. It ex- 
horts the Corinthian believers to meekness, humility, order, 
patience of injuries, and the other Christian graces which make 
for peace. It admonishes them to be subject to their presby- 
ters, (irordynre roig apeoCurépors,—ch. 573 jdvov rd woijumov rod 
Xpiorod sipnvevirw, were ray xabeorapmévav apeoCurépwv.—eh. 54.) 
There is no mention of éa:oxér0s save in two instances, and then 
in the plural number and in the apostolic phrase, érioxéro xa? 


* Ecc. Hist., iii. 4. + Id., iii. 38. t+ Burton’s Lectures on the Ecc. Hist. 
of the First Three Centuries, p. 253. (London, 1845.) § Id., p. 288, 
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d:axévor, plainly used interchangeably with zpeoturépo, and de- 
signating what Bishop Onderdonk * calls “the simple presby- 
ter-bishops of the Bible.” No other bishops but these “ simple 
presbyter-bishops of the Bible” were as yet known, as this letter 
from one of the principal Christian churches to another (turning 
from beginning to end on points of Christian order) unanswer- 
ably proves. If Clement himself had been presiding bishop of 
Rome, with any such powers as bishops have since claimed, 
would he have addressed his epistle “from the presence of the 
church of the Romans?” Would he have said, as he does, 
(ch. 56), ‘“ We therefore pray (for those who have fallen into 
any sin, that meekness and humility may be granted to them,) 
that they may yield not to us, but to the will of God.” The tone 
of the whole epistle, in fact, is simply that of an humble and 
unassuming Christian pastor addressing, in the name of his 
assembled flock, to a sister church an exhortation to harmony 
and peace. Any attempt to support papal pretension to dig- 
nity and authority from this epistle, must be simply ridiculous. 
Nor can Episcopacy make any thing better of it in support of 
its claims. It is in fact equally matter of wonder and thank- 
fulness that such a document has survived from the almost in- 
discriminate ruin of early Christian writings, commanding by 
unquestionable proofs of genuineness and purity the respect 
even of Romanists and Prelatists, yet lending not the slightest 
countenance to any of their later aggressions on the purity of 
the Christian faith, or the parity of the Christian ministry. 

In fact, the authority of this epistle is direct and conclusive 
against diocesan episcopacy. In the 42d chapter, Clement 
speaking distinctly and formally of the constitution of the Chris- 
tian ministry by the apostles, and inculeating system and 
subordination in Christian offices, says, ‘“ The apostles preached 
the gospel through regions and cities, and constituted (ordained, 
xadicravov) the first fruits of them as bishops and deacons of 
those who should believe.” Here is an exhibition of the Chris- 
tian ministry as “ constituted” by the apostles and then ewist- 
ing, as the ground-form of an orderly and systematic fulfilment 
of Christian worship and duties. Now, if there had been 
another order between “ bishops and deacons,” must it not have 
been inserted? If there had been a superior order under any 
title, must it not have been mentioned? If the constitution of 
the ministry in the Corinthian Church had differed from that 
of other churches (as Haddington has insinuated, Episcopacy 
not being yet established there on account of the democratic 
spirit which was rife among them), would not such a difference 
have been noticed, and the lack of a bishop suggested as the 
occasion of the “ strifes and disorders” so frequent among them? 

* Defence of Episcopacy. 
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There is nothing of the kind. “The apostles preached the 
gospel through regions and cities, and ordained the first fruits 
of them as bishops and deacons of those who should afterwards 
believe.” Here is the apostolic ministry. Here is the plan of 
Church order and Christian subordination. It is out of the 
question that any office or grade should be omitted here. He 
has just been illustrating (ch. 37) the importance and beauty 
of order from the Roman army, all the officers of which he 
enumerates, trapyor, xiAiapyor, Exardyrapyolr, wevrnxivrapyo, inclu- 
ding even the petty officers and common soldiers under the 
phrase rd xade%%¢;—and from the Levitical priesthood and 
Hebrew Church, (ch. 40, end) specifying each order with the 
same minuteness, dpyispeis, iepe?s, Acviras, Anixor.—* We ought, 
therefore,” (he reasons) “ to do all things tn order (rae), as the 
Lord hath commanded us to fulfil them.” “Let each one of 
you, brethren, praise God in his own rank or place” (é r@ idiw 
réywars.) Surely, then, one important réyu« in the constitution 
of the church could not have been passed over in silence. A 
president in the Church of Corinth at that time wnder the title 
of bishop is of course impossible, since the ordinary ministers of 
the church are designated as “bishops and deacons.” But a 
presiding officer under any name, or with whatever degree of 
pre-eminence, is just as clearly out of the question, because such 
a dignitary could not possibly have passed without the remotest 
allusion through the whole epistle, and especially through this 
minute enumeration of the offices of the Christian Church and 
inculcation of the duties growing from them. Had any such 
thing been to this time recognised or thought of in the Chris- 
tian Church, some intimation of it must have found its way into 
this epistle. What! the Corinthian Christians exhorted through 
a long epistle to subordination to those who were “ over them 
in the Lord” (Hyovuévor, rponyousévor, &c.,) without the most dis- 
tant allusion to the principal and most august personage enti- 
tled to that subordination! Had Clement been fourth Pope 
and Head of the Universal Church, as the Roman Catholics 
pretend, would he have joined his whole flock in meekly ex- 
horting the Corinthians to humility and peace, and mutual 
concession and forbearance; to the imitation of Christ, who 
was “of the lowly-minded, and not of those who exalt them- 
selves above his flock” (ch. 16 in init.); “to yield not to him 
but to the will of God?” An authoritative bull, commanding the 
submission of the mutinous Corinthians, and threatening excom- 
munication to the refractory, would have been a much more 
convenient and papal expedient. Had he been fourth (or third, 
as some make him) diocesan Bishop of Rome, as the Anglo- 
Catholics contend, the inscription and tone of the epistle are 
almost equally incongruous with his office and sway, which 
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would hardly have allowed him to begin thus, “ The church of 
God which dwells at Rome to the church of God which dwells 
at Corinth, called to be holy,” &c., without any mention of 
himself or any salutation to his “ Right Reverend” brother of 
Corinth. Even if the “See” had been at that time vacant, or 
the incumbent anomalously situated, would such a style and 
such an omission have been possible? If the Bishop of New 
Jersey were now to write a letter with a similar object (the 
maintenance of Christian and ecclesiastical order) to the church 
of New York, would he be likely to address it, “« The church of 
God which dwells in New Jersey, to the church of God which 
dwells in New York?” Would such a letter be written without 
the slightest allusion to the status of the Episcopal office, simply 
exhorting the good people of. New York to live peaceably in 
the practice of the Christian virtues, and to be “ obedient in 
the Lord to their ministers,” their “ presbyters,” their “ bishops 
and deacons?” 

The “ bishops” of Corinth, then, were just such “ bishops” as 
we find in the Church of Ephesus some years earlier (Acts xx.), 
called “elders” by Luke in the narrative, and “ bishops” by 
Paul in his address—“ He sent to Ephesus and called the elders 
(rovg xpecCurépouc) of the church. And when they were come to 
him, he said unto them—Take heed unto yourselves and to all 
the flock over which the Holy Ghost hath made you bishops 
(éasoxémoug),” &c.,—such “ bishops” as are spoken of indiscrimi- 
nately and interchangeably with “elders” in the apostolic 
epistles, and of whom Jerome says long after, ‘“ Apud veteres, 
iidem episcopi et presbyteri, quia illud nomen dignitatis est, 
hoe ztatis.” He must be blind indeed who does not see the 
parity of the Christian ministry down to the date of this epistle. 
No eye whose vision is “ single” will ever detect ‘a bishop” in 
any genuine document of the first century. Where was the 
bishop of the Church of Rome when Paul addressed his epistle 
to itf Where the bishop of Corinth, of the several] “‘ churches 
of Galatia,” of Ephesus, Philippi, Colossae, Thessalonica, when 
the epistles bearing their names were written ! They were not 
yet appointed, says the advocate of Prelacy, because the apos- 
tles, being yet in the oversight of the churches, their “ succes- 
sors” were not, of course, as yet nominated. To waive all other 
answers to this flimsy hypothesis, here we have a letter written 
by the third or fourth bishop (as he is styled) of Rome, to the 
Church of Corinth. Where was the bishop, the apostolic suc- 
cessor in that church at that date? The Corinthians, say some 
of themost staunch and unscrupulous champions of Episcopacy, * 
had not, at that time, received a bishop, in consequence of the 
democratic spirit which pervaded that city. What! “that 
most stable and ancient church of the Corinthians,” as Clement 
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styles it, (ch. 47), (GeCasrdrn xal dpyaia Kopiwbiwv éxxdnoia), “a 
church without a bishop !”—a headless trunk !—a shepherdless 
flock !—a mere democratic rabble ! Bearing “ a name venerable 

_and world-honoured, and worthy of being loved by all men” 
(rd ceuvov xual mepsCénrov nal wiow avdpwras abiaydrnrov bvoma Yuav, 
ch. 1.), and yet an exception and a scandal to all the well- 
ordered churches of Christendom! Capacious, indeed, must 
be that credulity which can swallow such assumptions! Here, 
then, is one “ element of Catholicism,” “I autorité de I épis- 
copat,” of which no trace can be found in this the only un- 
questionably genuine remnant of the first century after the 
apostles. 

And as for the “ vertu magique des sacremens,” the very 
name was as yet unknown. Nor does it appear in Irenzeus, a 
century later. The word “ sacrament” is applied to Christian 
rites first by Tertullian, and by him in a vague and indefinite 
way. But the name and the idea are alike wanting in this 
“ golden relic” of Clement. The blood of Christ was as yet 
the only expiation for sin: ‘“ Let uslook steadfastly to the 
blood of Christ, and perceive how precious to God is his blood, 
which being shed for our salvation,” &c. (ch. 12.) The Word 
of Christ the only rule of the Christian life: “ Let us fulfil 
our warfare in his blameless precepts,” (ch. 37.) Justification 
only by faith in Christ: “ We then, being called by his will 
in Christ Jesus, are not justified by ourselves, neither by our 
wisdom or understanding, or godliness, or works which we 
have wrought in holiness of heart, but by faith,” (ch. 32.) 
Christ himself, the only priest, patron and helper of the 
Christian: “ Jesus Christ, the high priest of our offerings, 
the patron and helper of our infirmity’—(no other priest or 
patron of the Christian Church is mentioned in the epistle.) 
Even the credulous simplicity which the writer betrays in 
some instances—e. g., in illustrating the resurrection by the 
fabulous zrepoguia of the phoenix (ch. 25), and interpreting 
the scarlet thread of Rahab as a type of the blood of Christ 
(ch. 12)—has nothing of the Catholic stamp; these are mere 
errors of fact and interpretation, and do not touch the sub- 
stance and vitality of Christian truth. The whole troop of 
Catholic corruptions, penances, priestly absolution, fasts, vigils, 
and self-castigations, saint-days, saint-reliques, saint-venera- 
tion and saint-intercession, are utterly undiscoverable here. 
The name of the Virgin-Mother does not occur from the be- 
ginning of the epistle to the end. The virtue which he incul- 
cates is all social. The merit of the cloister and the desert 
was a later idea. The duties of husbands and wives, parents 
and children, are largely dwelt upon, but no hint of the su- 
perior sanctity of an unmarried life. And as for clerical 
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celibacy, we may fairly infer that the good father was him- 
self not unblest in the affections and joys of holy matrimony; 
that he had used his Christian liberty of “ leading about a 
sister, a wife”’—for he says, (ch. 21), “ Let us direct owr wives 
to that which is good;” and this from Clement, third Bishop 
of Rome in the Chronicon of Eusebius, and fourth Pope in the 
Roman Calendar ! 

But while Catholicism has left no “ footprints” in this re- 
main of the primitive age of Christianity, “ the idea of inspi- 
ration” is clearly manifest in almost every chapter of it, and 
in almost every conceivable form. The Scriptures are “ the 
oracles of God,” (ch. 19.) The doctrinal teachings, the moral 
precepts of the epistle are supported and enforced by a simple 
appeal to them as the final authority of Christians in matters 
of faith and practice. The pious are “ those who earnestly 
take heed to the words of God,” who “receive in fear and 
sincerity the oracles of God.” The epistle consists, to a large 
extent, of quotations both from the Old and New Testaments, 
which are cited under these and the like formule, “ Thus saith 
the Scripture”—*“ Thus saith the Holy Spirit”—‘ Thus the 
ministers of the grace of God have spoken by the Holy Spirit” 
—‘ Thus saith the Holy Word”—“ Christ himself by his Holy 
Spirit thus admonisheth us.” If we even demand a more 
specific recognition of the “ idea of inspiration,” we have it in 
two remarkable passages. The apostles (ch. 42) are spoken 
of as tiorwhévres TH Abyw ro Ocov, were wAnpopopins Tlvebwarog ayiou, 
—and Christians are exhorted (ch. 45), Eyxirrere tig rag ypugas, 
ras aAnbeis phoeig mvebuarog rov ayiovu—(“ Earnestly search into 
the Scriptures, the true utterances of the Holy Spirit.”) 

What is this but “ the idea of inspiration” in its most posi- 
tive and plenary form? What has the most strenuous advocate 
of “ textual inspiration” ever demanded beyond this—that the 
apostles spoke and wrote the Word of God era xrnpogopiag 
Tedwarog &yiov—that the Holy Scripturesshould be regarded and 
“ searched into” as the daAnsig pyceig Tveluarog rod dyiov? If the 
doctrine of inspiration were the result of ‘“ insensible develop- 
ment,” into what more complete and distinct form could it 
ever be developed than that in which it is presented in this ear- 
liest uninspired document now extant of the Christian Church? 

The epistles which bear the names of Barnabas, Polycarp, 
and Ignatius, if we chose to revert to them for the purpose, 
furnish abundant proof that the general sentiment of the 
church in relation to the Scriptures was the same‘at the time 
when they were written. For whatever hands originally wrote 
these epistles or subsequently mutilated them, they were clearly 
produced ata period when the general veneration for the Holy 
Scriptures, and the habit of quoting them on all occasions, com- 
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pelled Catholicism to consult this sentiment even in her fabri- 
cations and corruptions, But we should be sorry to appeal to 
writings which, so rarely and scantily quoted, (if quoted at all,) 
by the writers of the first two centuries, present such slender 
’ claims on our respect as ancient and genuine documents, in 
proof of any thing. And to descend to the genuine works of 
the second century, we find even the weak and credulous He- 
gesippus, amidst the Ajpor which disfigure the few fragments 
which remain of him, alluding to the Scriptures as riv iyi 
naviva ro owrnpiov xnplywaros (“the sound canon of saving gospel 
doctrine”*), and relating that “in every succession” (of Chris- 
tian pastors) “and in every city it is so arranged as the law 
prescribes, and the prophets and the Lord.”+ We find the 
accomplished and philosophicJustin Martyr combating Jew and 
Pagan alike in the new armour of an inspired and authorita- 
tive revelation. This writer has left a noble monument to the 
historical truth for which we are contending in his Cohortatio 
ad Grecos, where, after exposing with masterly learning and 
ability the absurdities and impurities of their mythology, and 
the contradictions of their wise men, he “ turns to the fathers” 
of the Christian faith, “who,” he says, “far preceded your 
teachers in antiquity, and have taught us nothing of their own 
fancy, nor yet conflicting with one another, nor endeavouring 
to overthrow each other's systems, but without ambitious con- 
troversy and opposing factions, having received the knowledge 
which is from God, have taught the same to us. For not by 
nature or by human understanding was it possible for men to 
know such great and divine truths, but by the free gift then 
coming down from above on holy men, who had no need of an 
art of words, nor of strife and debate, but to present them- 
selves pure to the energy of the Divine Spirit, that the divine 
plectrum itself descending from heaven, using good men even as 
an instrument of a harp or lyre, should reveal to us the know- 
ledge of divine and heavenly things. Wherefore, as with one 
mind and one tongue, they have taught us concerning God and 
the creation of the world, and the formation of man, and the 
immortality of the human soul, and the judgment to come after 
this life, and concerning all things which it is necessary for us 
to know, continuously and harmoniously with one another, and 
that too though they have delivered the divine instruction to 
us in different places and at different times.” Here, about the 
middle of the second century, is an expression of “ the idea of 
inspiration” quite strong and full enough, we should think, to 
satisfy the staunchest advocate of the doctrine. At least we 
are ready to declare that it satisfies us. 

The same writer, in his Dialogue with Trypho, expresses his 

* Heg. in Eus. Ecc, Hist., iii. 32, + Id., iv. 22, 
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unbounded confidence in the truth and harmony of the Scrip- 
tures, in a form which would stagger, we fear, some of the 
“ Christian philosophers” (so called) of our own age—* I shall 
never dare either to think or to say this,” (7. ¢.; * that the Serip- 
tures are at variance with one another”); “ but if any Scripture 
be brought forward seeming to be such, and have the appear- 
ance of being contrary to another passage, being entirely per- 
suaded that no Scripture is opposite to another, I shall rather 
confess that I do not understand the things which are spoken, 
and shall strive to persuade those who conceive the Scriptures 
to conflict with one another, to be of the same mind with 
me.” * 

We cannot help contrasting with this the assertion of Pro- 
fessor Schérer, “ Je rencontre dans ces livres une assez grande 
quantité d’inexactitudes historiques et des contradictions—pré- 
dictions démentis par les faits.” Which way of viewing the 
difficulties of Scripture discovers most of the modesty of the 
true philosopher, we leave for the reader to determine. 

The simplicity with which Justin appeals to the Scriptures 
for the arbitation of all doubtful questions, appears the more 
remarkable when we consider that his previous habits had 
thoroughly imbued him with the disputatious and sceptical 
spirit of the ancient philosophy; that he retained the philoso- 
phic garb even after his conversion, and considered philosophy 
to the last, wéiysoroy xrijua xa) rymdrare Oc@.F He relates of him- 
self that he had migrated from sect to sect in quest of truth, 
trying successively the Stoics, Peripatetics, Pythagoreans, and 
Platonists, but had found no certainty nor mental repose till 
he was directed by an unknown person to the study of the 
Scriptures, the authors of which were ayip rAnpwhtvres rvelmari— 
that here he had “ found the only solid and profitable philoso- 
phy” (rabrnv wévqy sipsoxoy Qirosogiay dopary re xal obupopov),t and 
that “ the sweetest tranquillity was attained by those who me- 
ditated on them” (dvdravoig re qd/orn yivercu rors exwederGow abrods.) 
He elsewhere § passionately exhorts the Pagan Greeks toforsake 
their own impure literature and mythology, to “‘ be instructed 
by the Divine Word (Seip Aéyp rasdebonre), and become partakers 
of an incomparable wisdom (ogig drapamsAdAgry xowovgours.) 
He tells them that “the Divine Word, ever present with us, has 
power to tranquillize the tumultuous soul, to expel its fearful 
passions, to extinguish the fire within.” “ It does not,” he addé, 
“make us poets, philosophers, or orators, but it makes us from 
mortals immortals, from men gods; it transports us from the 
earth to the regions beyond Olympus. Come then,” he con- 


* Dial. cum Tryph., p. 289. Op. Just. Martyris, Colonia, 1686. 
+ Dial, cum Tiyph. [cap. viii.] p. 218. } Id., p. 225. 
§ Orat. ad Grace, cap. v. 
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cludes, “be ye instructed. Be ye asI am, for I was as ye 
are.” 
_ We find Irenzeus, in the latter half of the same century, re- 
futing and rebuking the heretics of his time by appealing in 
the same direct and simple style to the Scriptures, even where 
he allows that they renounced their authority.* Yet he still 
holds them to this proof, and refuses to submit to what would 
now, we suppose, be called a “ scientific discussion,” doctrines 
which, being purely matters of révelation, can only be surely 
and safely decided by the authority of the written Word. In 
the following remark, he lays down what may be regarded as a 
general canon to that effect, “‘ Habentes itaque regulam ipsam 
veritatem, et in apertum positum de Deo testimonium, non 
debemus per quzestionem declinantes, in alias atque alias ab- 
solutiones ejicere firmam et veram de Deo scientiam.”+ Eras- 
must even insists that Irenzeus (“ solis scripturarum preesidiis 
adversus hreticorum catervam pugnasse”) ‘‘ combated the 
whole troop of heretics with no other means of attack and de- 
fence but those furnished by the Scriptures.” But this opinion 
must be received with some modification. However, with him 
“sicut ex Scripturis discimus,”§ is sufficient and final demon- 
stration of any thing. 

Even the erratic and extravagant Tertullian, though an 
outrageous interpreter of Scripture, was a firm asserter of its 
Divine origin and supreme authority in matters of faith: 
“Scripture divinze” ||“ tantam curam instructionis nostra 
insumpsit Spiritus Sanctus”{i—‘‘ adoro Scripture plenitudi- 
nem.” He declares that the truth seems to him “ written” on 
the sacred page “ with a ray of the sun itself,” (ipsius solis 
radio putem scriptum) ;** and affirms that the sure way of put- 
ting down heretics is to insist that all their questions shall be 
settled from the Scriptures alone (de Scripturis solis quzestiones 
suas sistant, et stare non poterunt.) tt 

It were a tiresome task to string together quotations. And 
yet a proof drawn from historical documents, as this must 
necessarily be, can be accomplished in no other way. The 
manifold testimonies bearing on this point, which meet our eye 
on a glance at the very surface of the writings and events of 
the first four centuries of the Christian Church, may be grouped, 
for the sake of brevity, as follows :— 


1. The very fact that the assailants of Christianity directed 
their attacks first and mainly against the inspiration and 
authority of the Holy Scriptures, shows their conviction that 

* Tren. adv. Heeres., lib. iii. cap. 2. 
+ Adv. Heer., ii. 47. t+ Epis. Op. Iren. pref. 
§ Iren, adv. Heer., ii. 47. _A powerful testimony for the Scriptures, and the Scrip- 


tures only, may be found in Iren. adv. Her., lib. iii. cap. 1 in init. 
|| Adv. Judaeos, 4] Adv. Herm. ** De Resur. Carnis. ++ Ibid. 
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herein the general faith of the church had entrenched itself; 
and that if they could breach her defences at this point, their 
victory was accomplished. Christianity has had few enemies 
more acute and powerful, and none more immitigable in their 
hostility, than Porphyry. And it is remarkable that Eusebius 
characterises his whole onset upon it as an “ ettack on the 
Divine Scriptures:”—Mopgbpis ovyypdéumara nal qua évornod- 
feevos xai OF adraw ras Deiag ypagas dialarrAcw oemeipaevos.* 

2.. This doctrine was the point of divergence between Sepa- 
ratists and the general church of Christ; the latter insisting 
that the Canonical Books should be the ultimate bar of appeal 
in all controversies (as we have seen above from Irenzeus), the 
former renouncing their authority, wresting their obvious sense, 
or fabricating numberless apocryphal books wherewith to com- 
bat them and countenance their own errors. “Super hee 
autem inenarrabilem multitudinem apocryphorum et perperam 
scripturarum, quas ipsi finverunt, afferunt ad stuporem insen- 
satorum et quz sunt veritatis non scientium literas."-+ The 
very multiplication of the counterfeits proves the existence of a 
true and general currency, and the high value set on it. 

3. The immense labour bestowed in settling the sacred canon, 
and in the exposition and interpretation of its contents, proves, 
particularly in the thir. century, how highly the church prized, 
how watchfully she guarded, and how diligently she searched 
into the sacred treasure deposited with her. 

4. Those who denied the inspiration of the Scriptures were 
considered infidels. Eusebius quotes the language of an earlier 
writer whom he does not name, (in speaking of the followers of 
Artemon, who contended that our Saviour was a mere man 
(LiAdv e&vdpwerov), and who not only wrested but added to and 
otherwise corrupted the sacred Scriptures, in order to compel 
their testimony in favour of their doctrine), as follows, “ Either 
they do not believe that the Divine Scriptures were dictated by 
the Holy Spirit, and then they are infidels; or they think them- 
selves to be wiser than the Holy Spirit, and then what are 
they other than madmen ?”} 

5. The Scriptures were regarded as the great instrument of 
a holy and Christian education of the young, of guarding them 
against the errors and sensual influences of Paganism, and of 
forming them to a true intellectual and spiritual greatness and 
power in the church of God. The spirit of Paul’s remark to 
Timothy, ‘ Thou from a child hast known the Holy Scriptures,” 
&c., entered deeply into the mind of the church, and was for 
a long time the dominant maxim of Christian education. The 


* Ecce. Hist., vi. 19. 
+ Iren. adv. Her., lib. i. 17. Conf, Eus. Ecc. Hist., lib. v. 28 (c. p. 40.) 
t Ecc. Hist., v. 28, 
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precept of Clement of Rome,* “ Let your children be trained in 
the instruction of Christ,” when we consider the usus loquendi 
of the early church in relation to the phrase, rasdsia tv XprorG, 
probably refers to this. But more distinctly, Eusebius, speaking 
of the early life of Origen, and remarking that the incidents 
which contributed to form so great a man, “even from his 
earliest infancy, were worthy of commemoration, + states that 
he was “ exercised in the Divine Scriptures from his childhood,” 
(raig Seiass ypupais eSérs wasdde évnoxnyevos.) “* He was,” he says, 
‘in no ordinary degree devoted to the study of these, since his 
father, besides an extensive course of liberal studies, bestowed 
an exact and especial care on his instruction in the Scriptures. 
In fact, before he entered on the study of Greek learning, he 
obliged him to be exercised in the sacred writings, and required 
him to commit to memory and recite portions of them every 
day. Nor was this done against the wishes of the boy ; on the 
contrary, he applied himself with the utmost cheerfulness to 
these studies, so that the easy and superficial study of the 
sacred words did not content him, but he was still looking for 
something more, and searching of his own accord into their 
profounder senses. Insomuch, that he perplexed his father, 
inquiring what it might be the purpose of the divinely-inspired 
Scripture to reveal. The father, indeed, seemingly repressed 
and discouraged this inquisitiveness, and advised him not to 
attempt what was beyond the capacity of his age, nor seek to 
penetrate beyond the obvious sense. But in his heart he was 
overjoyed, and gave thanks to God, the author of all blessings, 
that he had counted him worthy to be the father of such a son. 
And it is said that he often entered the chamber of his sleep- 
ing boy, and uncovering his bosom, kissed it devoutly, as if it 
were hallowed by the indwelling of the Divine Spirit.” 

So fine a description of the training of a Christian scholar, 
and of one early devoted, as well by his parents’ faith as by his 
own act, to the career of a preacher and a theologian, and so 
touching a testimony to the veneration and love of both father 
and son for the inspired Word, we could not forbear to give 
entire. God grant that it may stir up many a Christian parent 
to a like consecration, and kindle in many a youthful heart a 
desire to emulate the zeal without falling into the errors (er- 
rors, be it observed, into which the desire of combining the 
scriptural doctrines with the uncongenial elements of the an- 
cient systems of philosophy{ misled him) of the illustrious and 
immortal Origen ! 


* Ad. Cor. Prim., cap. 21. 

+ Tx tf airy ds cixtiv, exagydven &liouvnbvevte sos tives Soxti.—(Ecc. Hist., vi. 2.) The 
expression reminds of the éx @gegods of Paul in speaking of the early education of Ti- 
mothy.—(2 Tim. iii.) 

} That the faith of Origen was crippled and perverted by his philosophy, the keen 
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Ambrose, who was a convert of Origen, and himself teacher 
of youth, obliged his pupils to go through an extensive course 
of liberal studies (évijyev tx r& tyxixrua ypdéupoara), as a discipline 
preparatory to the study of the Holy Scriptures (sporadetuara 
—iis riv ra Sei ypapav Sewpiay re xal wapacxevgy.)* Basil exhorts 
the young men of his time to a profound study of the ancient 
Greek writers, as tending to give them a vigour and elevation 
of mind, and a perception of moral beauty, which would pre- 
pare them to appreciate the sublimer mysteries and purer vir- 
tue revealed in the Word of God. He cites the example of 
Moses, who, “having disciplined his understanding by all the 
learning of the Egyptians, so.came to the contemplation of Je- 
hovah” (roi Alyurriav wabjunow iyyumvacdmevos rhv dicvormv, ot rw 
mposerbeW +7 Sewpig. rod bvroc); and Daniel, who, “ having learned 
the wisdom of the Chaldeans, then entered on the study of the 
Divine teachings” (rjv XaAdaiwv copia xaramabivra, rire rai Seiww 
GYacba: wasdevuarov.) Throughout this admirable discourse 
(evidently addressed, in the first instance, to his own pupils,)t 
the revelations of the inspired volume are spoken of a8 the in- 
ner temple of wisdom and truth, to which all other learning 
was but the vestibule. Gregory Nazianzen, in his funeral 
oration on Basil, in the course of a fine eulogy of classical and 
various learning, says, that “by the very defects of other sys- 
tems we learn the excellence of our own, and by their imbeci- 
lity establish the power of the Word (or doctrine) deposited 
with us.” This sacred use of profane learning he considers a 
fulfilment of the apostolic expression, “ Bringing into captivity 
every thought ” (all intellect, as it were, r&v vénua) “ to the obe- 
dience of Christ.”§ ‘ Chrysostom,” says Neander, “ was en- 
abled, from his own experience, to speak of the blessed influ- 
ence of an early and intimate acquaintance with the Scrip- 
tures.” || By these, his admirable mother Anthusa fortified his 
mind against “the specious and impious sophisms” of his accom- 
plished Pagan teacher. Libanius, as well as the fascinations of 
pleasure and ambition. In fact, all the eminent lights, the 
master-minds of the early church, as far as their early educa- 
tion is known to us, were nurtured to piety and greatness by 
the Word of God. 

6. A careful distinction was maintained between the writ- 
ings of uninspired Christians, however early and eminent, and 
eye of Porphyry detected more distinctly than his admiring fellow-Christians were at 
that time competent to do. Having spoken of Origen’s profound acquaintance with 
the Platonic, Pythagorean, and Stoic philosophers, he adds: Tag’ dy riv pttadnrrixéy 
ray wag Edanes uvorigion yrovs ceéroy vais lovdaixais wecornle yengais.—* Having learned from 
them the allegoricai method used to explain the Greek mysteries, he applied it to the 
Jewish Scriptures.”"—(Porph. in Eus. Ecc. Hist., vi. 19.) 

* Eus. Hist. Ecc., vi. 18. 
+ Basil, 'O wgis rods vious Gras dy iE “EAAnuxdiy dgeroivre Abéyar.—(Cap. 3. 


t Conf., ch. 1. § Greg. Naz. Op. Tom. p. 323. 
\| Life of St Chrysostom. 
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the canonical books of the New Testament. The first were 
often held in great veneration, and in some cases, even read in 
the churches for edification (¢. g., the first epistle of Clement 
to the Corinthians); but always distinguished from what were 
called the ypagas rig xaswijs dsadnuns, drnbeis nal derhdoro xal dvw 
moroynuéver ypaoai.* We cite this, simply as a historical proof 
of the general sentiment in the church that the fountains of 
her faith and life were to be found in the Inspired Books, and 
that the works of her holiest and most enlightened members, 
however prized and used for edification, stood in an entirely 
different relation to her. They were sometimes called weydAcs 
Sauudou, &e., but never Ieérveveras. Far as the spirit of 
laudation was carried in the early ages, and it sometimes (par- 
ticularly towards and in the fourth century) reached a ludic- 
rous extravagance, it never rose to such a pitch as to impair 
this distinction ; to obliterate the line which separated the 
human from the divine. 

7. The ancient hymns of the church (alas, that so few of 
them are preserved!) attest the love and longing of holy hearts 
towards the Sacred Word, in a way peculiar to themselves. In 
a Greek hymn+ which Vormbaum pronounces “ vetustissimus 
Hymnus Ecclesize,” we meet with this sentiment thus ex- 
pressed :— 

O} vnricgo 
"Arurois orimacw 
"AriTaARAOmEvOS 
Onrrs Aoyixiis 
Thyeduars dpoospa 
"Eumimrcdustvor, &C. 

Here is a plain reference to “ the sincere milk of the word,” 
(1 Pet. ii. 2,) and to the passionate desires with which the 
Psalmist “ panted” and “longed” for the commandments of 
God. 

A somewhat later hymn contains the following passage:— 

Rxedale cuvroy ws raxos Tpds odpuvoy 
Woh» wrtpacas ty roy Thy Timiay.t 


Which may be freely translated thus:— 


“The wings that lift the soul to heaven, 
By God’s inspired Word are given.” 


What is still more remarkable and conclusive, the themes, the 
thoughts, the language of these early hymns, the objects of 
faith, hope, and love which they present, are scriptural. It 
was quite otherwise a few centuries later, after Catholicism 
was ascendant and established. 

* Eus. Ecc. Hist., iii, 25. 

+ This hymn must be at least as ancient as the second century, being appended to 


the Tadaywyés of Clement.—(Alex. Vormbaum, Carm. et Hymn, Ecc. Grace.) 
+ Id., No. xii, 
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8. The direct appeal to the Holy Scriptures for the settling 
of all doubtful points, whether of faith or practice, was in full 
force during the first four centuries. We cite but one ex- 
ample, the éparnesis and aroxpsoeig of Basil.* The latter are, gene- 
rally, a simple stringing together of passages of Scripture re- 
lating to the point, with a brief explanation of their bearing 
and connection. The first of them is very remarkable in this 
point of view. The question is, “ Is it lawful or expedient for 
any one to allow himself either to do or say what he judges 
good, without the testimony of the divinely-inspired Scrip- 
tures?” The solution of this question is simply a scriptural 
one. It is decided in the negative, on the authority of many 
passages, the last of which is John vi. 38, “I came not to do 
my own will, but the will of him that sent me.” 

9. The study and meditation of the Scriptures was regarded 
as the great means of personal sanctification. Meyiorn 6: édd¢ 
apo rv rou xabjxovros eUpeow, nal H meAtrn Tay Jeorvedorwv ypagav.— 
“‘ The principal way to the discovery of duty is the meditation 
of the divinely-inspired Scriptures;”+ and the same sentiment 
meets us in many writers and many forms during the first four 
centuries. 

10. They were regarded, along with the preaching of Christ, 
as the great means of extending the church, and of saving 
souls. Eusebius says, that many eminent Christians, in the 


first age after the apostles, obeying the precept of Christ, gave 
their goods to the poor, forsook their own country, and fulfilled 
the work of evangelists, “ being animated by the ardent desire 
to preach Christ, and deliver the scripture of the Holy Gospels,”t 
These, he says, “ held the first rank among the successors of 


” 


the apostles; 
dence. 

11. Finally, the very titles and epithets applied to the Scrip- 
tures afford a singular, and in itself unanswerable, proof of the 
light in which they were regarded. The names under which 
they were constantly cited and referred to, are these and the 
like,— Ai Seias ypapai, of Seior Abyor, ai iepal ypupal, rd iepe ypdur 
mara 6 Aéyos, rad Aéyia Tov Oecd, H Ieéqvevorog ypugy, 4 ypagy Isinn, 
6 xavav rio wiorewc, Jeonrvebora BiCAia, Scripture divine, veritas 
ipsa, &c. &c. These may be looked upon as spontaneous, 
unstudied and undesigned expressions of the mind and heart 
of the ancient church, and they proclaim, in a surprising man- 
ner, the depth and unanimity of the sentiment with which she 
regarded the Scriptures as the Word of God, inspired, in- 
fallible, and supreme. 


and we cheerfully concede them that prece- 


* Distinguished among his other works of this kind as égo xar’ isirémr.—( Bas, Op. 
tom. ii. p. 581. Paris, 1839.) 

+ Basil, Ep. ii. (ad Greg. Naz. ex secessu) Op., tom. iii. p. 102. 

t Hist. Ecc., iii, 37. 
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We have seen, then, that “ the idea of inspiration” was not 
“ insensibly developed,”—that it beamed in its full lustre on the 
mind of the infant church, or rather, shone like a glory round 
the sacred volume as the precious deposit was delivered to her, 
and appears from the beginning in every conceivable form and 
through every manifestation of her faith and life. 

But we affirm more than this,—not only that this “ idea” 
was not developed along with Catholicism, but that, as the 
development of Catholicism progeeded, “ the idea of inspira- 
tion” was enfeebled, confused, and at length for a time over- 
powered by its corruptions and usurpations. 

But what is “ Catholicism?” The Church in opposition to 
the Bible—the human in Christianity in opposition to the 
divine—the Church viewed as an aggregation of tenets, orders, 
rites, which rest avowedly not on Scripture but tradition. 
Tradition is the great teacher and oracle of Catholicism. The 
Bible itself must be interpreted by the tradition of the 
church. The tradition of the church is a legitimate source 
of orders, rites, and usages of all sorts. These. though not 
commanded by the Scripture, are essential. ‘“ There cannot 
be achurch without” them. If it be demanded, “ Where is 
the authority of the written Word for such important modi- 
fications of Christianity?” it is answered, “ We have received 
them through the tradition of the church.” ‘“ They have been 
borne on the banners of the church for a thousand years.” 
And this answer is deemed sufficient. Tradition is a kind of 
continuous revelation. It is a perpetual manifestation of the 
mind, will, and life of Christ in his church. Tradition is the 
element in which the Scriptures themselves are preserved and 
handed down. It is the authorized and the only authorized 
exponent of their meaning. This is the essence of Catholicism. 

We may be thought harsh in calling it the Church and the 
human in opposition to the Bible and the divine. But where 
is the warrant for the assumption of this vast and despotic 
authority on the past strength of tradition? Has the Head 
of the Church granted it? Nowhere. On the contrary, he 
rebuked with peculiar and unsparing sternness both the addi- 
tions and the interpretations of tradition in his own time: 
“ Laying aside the commandment of God, ye hold the tradi- 
tion of men”—“ Full well ye reject the commandment of God, 
that ye may keep your own tradition.” It is then of the es- 
sence of tradition, even of church tradition (for of such was 
he now speaking, being held by the Pharisees, who “ sat in 
Moses’ seat” and were the high-churchmen and Catholics of 
that time), to “lay aside,” to “ reject,” and elsewhere to 
“‘ make of none effect” the word and commandments of God; 
and therefore it must be regarded, when it assumes authority 
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not only as a strictly human, but a hostile element, in relation 
to the scriptural and the divine in Christianity. Moreover, 
the sacred canon closes with a denunciation of “ the plagues 
which are written in this book” against “ any man who shall 
add unto these things,” and “ exclusion from the book of life,” 
against any man who “ shall take away from” them. Catho- 
licism has added to Christianity an order of ministers unknown 
to the written Word. It has added a multitude of rites, forms, 
and usages alike uncommanded. It has taken away the cup 
in the Lord’s Supper. It has taken away the right and liberty 
of Christian ministers to marry. It has taken away the most 
precious of all rights, the right of every individual Christian 
to read the Word (Acts xvii. 11), to decide on questions of 
truth and duty, to receive and follow the tuition of the Spirit. -— 
(1 John ii. 20.) The form of Catholicism has made all these 
additions and abstractions, and many more. All its forms have 
made some of them, and are ever tending to increase the num- 
ber. It seems to be of its very essence to go beyond the Word 
of God, and to insist far more on its own additions than even 
on those things which it holds and enjoins in common with 
the Bible. It is, therefore, not only “ another gospel,” but a 
hostile system of religion—and not the less so for being with- 
in the sphere of nominal Christianity. There cannot be a 
more direct form of hostility to any government than to enact 
laws, hold courts, and coin money within its limits by an 
authority which it does not recognise. Christ has given no 
authority to church tradition. Yet in the name and on the 
strength of it, Catholicism legislates, judges, and makes sweep- 
ing changes of every sort in the ministry, the worship, and even 
the faith, of his church—and these not as matters of local or 
temporal expediency, but as essentials. ‘“ There cannot be a 
church without” them. Is not this a usurpation within the 
kingdom of Christ? And is not usurpation hostility in its 
boldest and most deadly form? Other offenders break the laws, 
but the usurper attacks the throne and grasps the sceptre. 
Such is the relation of Catholicism towards the Bible, and God 
who speaks in it. But its opposition is still more positive. 
Christ commands us to search the Scriptures ; Catholicism for- 
bids it. The Word of God pronounces them “ noble” and 
“blessed” who “read” and “search” the written Word ; Ca- 
tholicism pronounces them “ accursed.” The Scripture says 
“a bishop must be the husband of one wife;” Catholicism 
says he must not marry. Roman-Catholicism says he must not— 
Anglo-Catholicism says he ought not; at least, he had betternot. 

When, where, and in what form did this strange power first 
make its appearance in the Christian Church ? 

To trace the rise and history of “Catholicism ” would be a 
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very interesting and important work. We have neither time 
nor space for it now. We can only notice some of its earlier 
manifestations—some of its larger and bolder strides. 

The eye of Christ and of his inspired apostles saw the leaven 
“ working ” (2 Thess. ii. 7), in the depths of the church long 
before the first visible, or rather appreciable signs of fermenta- 
tion had reached the surface. When the disciples “ disputed 
among themselves by the way, which should be the greatest,” 
their omniscient Lord detected the germ which was afterwards 
to expand into “the authority of the Episcopate,” and even- 
tually into the overshadowing despotism of the Papacy. ‘“ And 
he sat down and called the twelve, and saith unto them, If any 
man desire to be first, the same shall be last of all and servant 
of all.” And when the same aspiring and self-aggrandizing 
disposition appeared in James and John shortly after( Mark x.), 
“he called the twelve to him, and said unto them, Ye know 
that they which are accounted to rule over the Gentiles exer- 
cise lordship over them, and their great ones exercise authority 
upon them. But so it shall not be among you.” This and other 
plain intimations of their Master’s will on this subject, fol- 
lowed by the plenteous effusion of the Spirit of grace and 
holiness on the day of Pentecost, effectually prevented any far- 
ther manifestation of this spirit among the apostles. But when 
Peter exhorts “the elders” of the churches of Asia Minor 
(1 Pet. i. 1, conf. v. 1, &c.) to “feed the flock of God, dis- 
charging the office of bishops towards it (é+:oxorotvres),—not as 
being lords over God’s heritage,” and enjoins upon them to be 
‘subject one to another,” and to “be clothed with humility,” 
such pointed and repeated admonitions strongly imply that 
there were, among these “ elders,” some who, like Diotrephes, 
“ loved to have the first place” *—and when Paul, addressing 
the assembled “ presbyter-bishops” of Ephesus (Acts xx.), warns 
them, “ after my departure, of your own selves shall men arise, 
speaking perverse things,” &c., he may be supposed to have 
included aspirants after clerical power and pre-eminence among 
other “ grievous wolves” and “ seducers.” And if the absurd 
figment of “‘ apostolic succession ” had been then conceived of, + 
the words addressed by our Saviour himself to this same 


* John iii. 9. The expression is very significant, 6 gircrcwrtiav airay, qui amat pri- 
matum genere in eis.--(Vulg. and Erasmus.) 

+ Which we believe it had not; at least there is no trace of it extant at that early 
period. On the contrary, the Epistle of Ignatius to the Trallians, which, whether 
genuine or spurious, is ancient, makes the presbyters successors of the apostles. ‘ Be 
ye subject also to the presbytery as to the apostles of Jesus Christ,’ (Ep. ad Trall., 
zap. 2.)—“the presbyters as tiie council (ewédeov) of God, and the band of the 
apostles of Christ (eivdscuos &xorrédwv Xgierod.) Without these there is no elect church, 
no assemblage of the saints, no congregation of the holy.”—(Ib., cap. 3.) But we would 
not recommend our Presbyterian brethren to set up any claim to apostolic succession 
on the ground of these passages. We believe the good father Ignatius to have been 
quite innocent of this, and a good deal more trash and impiety that passes under his 
name, 
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Church of Ephesus long after,* would disclose the fact, that 
some of these “ men” had at that period actually “risen,” and 
sought to impose their apostolic claims upon that church. 

But much more distinct and remarkable are those passages 
(2 Thess. ii. and 1 Tim. iv.) in which the apostle speaks of 
“an apostasy,” “a departure from the faith,” a “ mystery of 
iniquity already working” (#3n évepyciras), the “ revelation” and 
“ destruction ” of which was to form a part of the church’s his- 
tory before the coming of the “ day of Christ.” Here, every 
stroke of the sacred pencil portrays some feature of Catholi- 
cism; and history verifies the whole with a fearful minuteness. 
Its “ opposing and exalting itself above all that is called God, 
or that is worshipped ”—its “ sitting in the temple of God,”— 
its “coming after the working of Satan, with all power and 
signs and lying wonders "—its “ strong delusion”—its uncom- 
manded abstinences, “ forbidding to marry, and commanding 
to abstain from meats which God hath created to be received 
with thanksgiving,’—all render the identity clear, and the ap- 
plication inevitable. But there was something which then 
“ withheld ” and “ hindered” that “that Wicked might be re- 
vealed in his time,” and would continue to hinder “ until it 
was taken out of the way.” These predictions are commonly 
applied to Popery. But they evidently refer to a whole, of 
which Popery is only a part ; a germ, of which Popery is only 
a partial expansion; a principle, of which Popery is only one, 
though the principal, application. They refer to that vast and 
multiform system of error, usurpation, and corruption, of which 
these are the universal features (some manifested here, some 
there, as times and circumstances permit) — “ opposing,” 
(durixeiwevoc, setting itself against the Word of God, its plain 
sense, its general reading, its free circulation), “and exalting 
itself above all that is called God, or that is worshipped;” 
magnifying rites, forms, attitudes, vestments even, which are 
purely of human invention, above “worshipping God in the 
spirit;” and where it can and dare, introducing angels and 
saints as objects of worship; “ commanding” what God has not 
commanded, and “forbidding” what God has not forbidden, 
and thus intruding itself as a legislator into the seat of God, 
and usurping His prerogative who is the “One Lawgiver” 
(Jas. iv. 12); “speaking lies in hypocrisy,” covering falsehood 
with the sanction of religion ;+ “ working lying wonders” to 
sustain its pretensions; accompanied by “strong delusion ” 
in those who are subjected to its influence. All these corres- 
pondences between prophecy and history attest the identity of 


* “Thou hast tried them which say they are apostles, and are not; and hast found 
them liars.” 

+ Compare the moral principles of Jesuitism, as exposed in the “ Lettres Provin- 
ciales” of Pascal, or in their own works, and No. 90 of the Oxford Tracts. 
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Catholicism with the “ Mystery of Iniquity,” “the Wicked,” 
“the Man of Sin,” “the Son of Perdition.” 

That which “withheld” or “let” (6 xariyav, kept down), 
“that he might be revealed in his time,” was clearly, we think, 
the presence of the apostles, whose inspired wisdom and mira- 
culous power kept down the spirit of aspiration and corruption 
already “working,” and who would not have failed to “ visit 
with the rod,” even with the exercise of “the power which the 
Lord had given them,” any such aspirations after “the pre- 
eminence” (lit. primacy), as John actually promises to do in 
the case of Diotrephes,—* Wherefore, if I come, I will remem- 
ber his deeds,” &c. 

But when this “hindrance” was “taken out of the way” by 
“the departure” of all the apostles,* forthwith the “ Mystery 
of Iniquity” began to be “revealed,” as Paul (2 Thess. ii. 8) 
foretold that it would. 

To follow, step by step, what the apostle calls “ the revela- 
tion of the mystery of iniquity,” and Professor Schérer the “‘in- 
sensible development of Catholicism,” would of course be out 
of the question in such a discussion as this. Let us take a 
method more consistent with our limits. Having contemplated 
the church in her strictly primitive period, where no trace of 
Catholicism appears (save in the inspired forewarnings of its 
approach), let us again survey her in the fourth century, which 
may be regarded «s the era of the visible and formal manifesta- 
tion of Catholicism. Immediately we observe a marked change 
in the general sentiment of the church towards the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Their plenary inspiration and supreme authority was, 
it is true, still admitted and insisted on. But Episcopacy and 
Monachism were the two great ideas in which the spirit of 
Catholicism was manifested in that age. For these, no sup- 
port could be found in the Scriptures; other sanction and au- 
thority must therefore be sought. This was found in tradition. 
Tradition had first entered the church in the modest guise of 
a witness to the truth, and an exponent of the meaning of the 
written Word. “If,” says Irenzeus,} “a question of secondary 
importance arise, would it not be proper to resort to the oldest 
churches, in which the apostles personally conversed, and ob- 
tain from them certain and clear information concerning the 
matter in dispute?” 

Throughout Irenzeus, who dwells largely on tradition, it t 


* Jerome (quoted by Lardner, vi. 169) supposes the death of John to have taken 
lace in the oy 100. According to Eusebius he was still living at the accession of 
rajan, A.D. 98. 

+ “ Si quibus de aliqua modica quzestione disceptatio esset, nonne oporteret, in anti- 
quissimas recurrere ecclesias, in quibus Apostoli conversati sunt, et ab eis de przesenti 
quzestione sumere quod certum et re liquidum est ? *—(Adv. Heer., iii. 4.) 

t We speak here, of course, of oral tradition. “ Traditio” is sometimes used by Ire- 
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hasno authority whatever save what it derives from the inspired 
apostles and from Christ himself, as being an exact and faith- 
ful oral transmission of what they had taught, or explanation of 
what they had written. Its value in this respect must then 
have been very considerable, as Irenzeus wrote his books “ ad- 
versus Heereses” less than a century after the death of the 
Apostle John, enumerates the “ successiones presbyterorum” 
which in several churches connected his own with the aposto- 
lic age, and was himself acquainted with one, at least, who had 
personally conversed with those who had seen and heard the 
apostles.* This value, however, which depended solely on the 
nearness of the apostolic age, must of course rapidly diminish, 
and ere long disappear for ever. The tradition of the spirit 
and meaning of the American Constitution was esteemed of 
some value when handed down by those who had personally 
conversed with Washington and its other founders. But one 
century has not yet elapsed, and what is that tradition worth 
now! A lever, however, of such wide sweep and tremendous 
power as oral tradition, once in the hand of clerical ambition, 
was never to be relinquished, but on the contrary augmented 
to the utmost extent. We find, accordingly, that tradition once 
introduced, never rested nor paused in its aggressions till it had 
erected for itself a solitary throne and an absolute despotism. 
As early as the first half of the fourth century, we meet with 
the rapadoseis, and ayparro: viwo of the church cited in support 
of doctrines and rites for which no countenance could be found 
in Scripture. Many instances of this are at hand. Let us take 
one from Basil ad Amphilocium de Spiritu Sancto. We must, 
however, observe that the genuineness of this work is perhaps 
more than doubtful; Erasmus of the Romanists, and Scultetus 
of the Protestants, utterly reject it as unworthy of Basil in 
style and at variance with his doctrinal views in other parts of 
his works. Be it his or not, however, it avails our purpose as 
a historical record of the progress of Catholic ideas. “ Of the 
doctrines and precepts held by the church,” says the writer, 
‘*some we have received in written records, others have been 
mysteriously handed down to us (d:adobévra év wuornpiw) by apos- 
tolical tradition, both of which have the same validity (riv airay 
isxdv) in relation to piety For example, where do we 
find it written that we must make the sign of the cross upon 
those who begin to hope in Jesus Christ ? What book of Scrip- 
ture teaches us that we must turn to the east when we pray ? 
Whence do we learn to renounce the devil and his angels in 
baptism? Are not these things from an unwritten instruction ? 


neus to denote the whole system of truth and life delivered by Christ and the inspired 
teachers and writers. P 

* Adv. Heer., lib. iv. 45. “ Quemadmodum audivi @ quodam Pres! ytero qui audi 
verat ab his qui Apostolos viderant,” &c. 
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from a silent and mystical tradition, which our fathers have 
handed down to us in a submissive and uninquisitive secrecy?” 

This remarkable passage was probably foisted into Basil at a 
later period. It is considerably beyond the age, as an evidence 
of Catholic progress. But whenever, or by whomsoever written, 
it shows that tradition had then assumed a totally different 
character from what it bears in Irenzeus and the other writers 
of the second century. From a witness to the written Word, it 
had now becomea rival. It hac&learned to veil itself in impene- 
trable mysteries, dnd to give forth its responses as of equal 
authority with those of Scripture. This “element” once ad- 
mitted, speedily and rapidly carried forward the work of usur- 
pation and corruption. The foreign element soon became the 
dominant one. Innumerable notions and usages were brought 
in, not a few of which may, even now, be traced to Paganism, 
while others are naturally enough accounted for by a prurient 
imagination, the pride of invention, and the ambition of noto- 
riety. “ Things which the Lord commanded not, neither came 
it into his mind,” were made terms of communion and of salva- 
tion. Some of these innovations, yielding no support to epis- 
copal or papal sway, were transient. But whenever a notion 
or usage tended to consolidate and strengthen ecclesiastical 
dominion, it was promptly adopted, incorporated among the S¢e- 
juoi éxxAnoraorixo/, and enforced with all the power of the bishops, 
who, from the time of Constantine, seem to have acquired a 
power which overbore even that of civil and judicial officers,* 
an accession which they held on to amidst the persecutions of 
the following reigns, as if it were a part of their faith or their 
sacred function. So that they sometimes present the sad 
anomaly of being at once persecuted and persecutors. The in- 
ventions of one age under Episcopal, and by and by under Papal 
sanction, became the traditions of the next, and as such sacred 
and immutable. Catholicism, by exacting an implicit obedience 
to her own traditions, nullified the authority of heaven; by 
infusing a general and enthusiastic love and admiration for an 
ascetic and monastic life, she dissolved the most sacred ties and 
powerful sympathies of earth. She thus prepared the way for 
the most powerful despotism and the most abject slavery that 
the world has ever beheld. As this advanced, the Word of God 
declined and retired. This did not take place without a strug- 
gle. There were not wanting those who held up to the church 
the pure idea of gospel truth and virtue, insisting that the Word 
of God was the sole and all-sufficient standard of faith and rule 

* Eusebius, among other augmentations of Episcopal dignity and power by Con- 
stantine, states this, ** That it should no longer be lawful for the governors of provinces 
to rescind the decrees of bishops—savris yixe elves dixacrrod rods itgtis rod Otod doxsuwri- 


gous, for the priests of God were more worthy of respect than any judge! "—(Vit. 
Const., iv. 27.) 
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of life, and reminding the church that she was “ making void 
the Word of God by her traditions.” To this extent at least, 
Jovinian and Vigilantius must be looked upon asconfessors and 
reformers ; and almost all the great preachers of the fourth 
century, though tainted with the general infection, bore their 
testimony against some one of the prevailing errors and corrup- 
tions. But these warnings were unheeded. ‘ Catholicism” was 
to be fully “developed.” “That Wicked” was to be “re- 
vealed,” who “ opposeth and exalteth himself above all that is 
called God or that is worshipped.” And as the revelation went 
on, bringing out its multitudinous round of rites, orders, idol- 
atries, and superstitions, the Word of God was thrust farther 
and farther from the vision of the church, till at length itsank 
below her horizon, and the night came on. Then Catholicism 
reared her dusky throne and reigned with unresisted sway, 
while superstition and ignorance lay crouching and trembling 
at her feet. 

Where, then, was the Bible? Where was the “ idea of inspi- 
ration ’” Buried in tomes of theology, or bandied about in the 
disputes of the schools. Held indeed theoretically, but held 
down most effectually by the iron sway and ever watchful 
jealousy and inexorable tyranny of “Catholicism.” Did not her 
every movement indicate her consciousness that, with an in- 
spired and open Bible before the church, her reign could not 
last an hour? In the height of her power, the rustling of a 
single leaf of the Bible terrified her ; nor could she recover her 
tranquillity till her fears, like those of Herod, had been allayed 
by some wholesale carnage. Her first act was to overlay the 
pages of the Scriptures with her traditions; her next, to claim 
for those traditions a co-ordinate rank and equal authority; her 
next, to arrogate to herself the sole and infallible interpreta- 
tion of them ; as soon as she could or dared, she forbade the 
reading of them by the people in their own tongue ; she made 
them as scarce as possible even among the clergy—the libraries 
of her monasteries scarcely contained a copy of them. Catho- 
licism hunted from the world the very book which she pre- 
tended to acknowledge as inspired and from God. It was at 
last so rare, that the price of a Bible was almost a fortune. 
Even bishops were found who had never seen a copy of the 
Word of God. If any man held the light of its opened pages 
into the abyss of her corruptions, excommunication, the prison, 
and (when her power was absolute) the stake was the punish- 
ment of his temerity. Leo the Isaurian, Clement of Ireland, 
Berenger, Wycklifie, Huss, Jerome of Prague, and Savona- 
rola, bore the fury of Catholic persecution for no other heresy 
but that which would inevitably have brought Peter himself * 


* “ And the other apostles,” Acts v. 29. 
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to the stake, if Catholicism had then been in the ascendant, 
viz. that “ we ought to obey God rather than men”—that 
Christians are “ redeemed from” (not by) “ the tradition re- 
ecived from the fathers with the precious blood of Christ,” and 
that the proper nourishment of the believing soul is “ the sin- 
cere milk of the Word.” 

It is plain, then, that the historical relation of Catholicism 
and inspiration is precisely the reverse of that which Professor 
Schérer has indicated. Christians began with the most profound 
veneration for the sacred books as the Word of God; the most 
distinct recognition of their authority, and the most frequent 
citation of them in all their doctrinal and moral teachings. 
This is “ the idea of inspiration,” as it was conceived in the ful- 
ness and freshness of the church’s primitive life. As we come 
down from age to age, we find that this “ idea” becomes more 
and more dim in proportion as the other element of tradition 
and church authority obtrudes itself into prominency; till at 
length the Scripture is forgotten, and the church supreme. 
The “idea of inspiration” and that of “ Catholicism” have 
always been antagonist ideas. As the one has advanced, the 
other has declined. The conflict of these ideas has made the 
history of the church what it is, a verification of the prophecy 
of our Saviour, “1 am come to bring a sword—to cast a fire 
upon earth.” In this conflict, the “idea of Catholicism” has 
wielded (when they have been within its reach) the material 
sword and fire. The idea of inspiration has wielded the sword 
of the Spirit, the fire of the Word of God. Each armed with its 
appropriate weapons, their hostility has been unceasing. So 
far from the two being amicably developed together as kindred 
elements, all history shows that they cannot coexist without 
mortal strife in the same church, the same age, the same 
bosom. The assertion which Professor Schérer makes of the 
history of this “idea” in the Reformed churches, is not less 
surprising or less contradictory to history. 

“The Reformation of the sixteenth century,” he says, “ after 
having begun in the person of Luther with a great freedom and 
spirituality of views on this subject, was checked in its develop- 
ment, and ended by retaining, among others, this relic of the 
system against which it rose up.” If by the “freedom and 
spirituality of Luther’s views” the writer means (as he evi- 
dently does) his discarding the “ idea of inspiration,” and the 
“authority of Scripture,” what will become of the assertion 
when compared with the words of the great Reformer himself 
on this subject—in his commentaries, his controversial writ- 
ings, his letters, his table-talk? “If I were a great poet,” 
said he, “*I would write a magnificent poem on the virtue and 
usefulness of the Word of God.” So extreme a literalist was 
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he, in fact, so stringent an asserter of “ textual inspiration,” 
that to him “hoe est corpus meum” was sufficient to over- 
power all objections from the nature of things to the doctrine 
of consubstantiation. 

‘* Protestantism remained,” says Professor Schérer, “a sys- 
tem of authority; the only difference, in this respect, between 
it and Catholicism is, that it has substituted one authority for 
another authority—the Scripture for the Church.” 

To this we entirely assent. Protestantism has simply substi- 
tuted the authority of God for that of man; the authority of 
“the Word of God,” which our Lord declares “ is truth” (John 
xvii.), for the precarious and contradictory decisions of fathers, 
popes, councils, and traditions—of all that heterogeneous med- 
ley, in fine, which has been absurdly and impiously called the 
Church. Is this an immaterial difference ? 

All the great minds which led in the movement of the Refor- 
mation were unanimous on this point, notwithstanding the minor 
differences which divided them, and the deplorable animosity 
and bitterness with which they were often maintained. We 
cannot here go into citations. But let any one glance over the 
6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th chapters of the Ist Book of Calvin's In- 
stitutes, and he will see how distinctly and indignantly Calvin 
would disclaim that spurious “freedom and spirituality of views” 
with which he (in the latter part of this letter) as well as Luther 
is complimented by Professor Schérer. That “God is the 
author of the Scriptures”—that they are necessary and suffi- 
cient to lead to the true knowledge of God—that “ bythem God 
has been pleased to preserve his truth in perpetual remem- 
brance”—that they must, however, be confirmed by the inward 
testimony of the Holy Spirit—but that this testimony, as well 
as the whole inward work of illumination and sanctification by 
the Holy Spirit, is carried forward by and through the written 
Word—that this Word, so far from being “ transient and tem- 
porary” in its use, “ guidés the sons of God to the very summit 
of perfection,”—these great thoughts are elaborately and power- 
fully defended and illustrated in those immortal chapters of 
the great Reformer. The 9th chapter particularly assails the 
very position taken in this letter of Professor Schérer, and de- 
nounces with great severity and contempt the very sentiment 
which Professor Scherer imputes to the early Protestants. Let 
me beg the reader to consult this chapter (of three or four 


pages) entire. I will indulge myself in one or two brief quo- 
tations :— 


“‘ There have lately arisen some unstable men, who, haughtily pre- 
tending to be taught by the Spirit, deride the simplicity of those who 
still attend to (what they style) the dead and killing letter. But I 
would ask them, what spirit that is by whose inspiration they are ele- 
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vated to such a sublimity? If they answer that it is the Spirit of 
Christ, how ridiculous is such an assurance! For, that the apostles of 
Christ, and other believers in the primitive church, were illuminated 
by no other Spirit, I think they will concede. But not one of them 
learned, from his teaching, to contemn the Divine Word; they were 
rather filled with higher reverence for it, as their writings abundantly 
testify. Have they imbibed a different spirit from that which the 
Lord promised to his disciples? Great as their infatuation is, I do not 
think them fanatical enough to hazard such avowal. But what kind 
of Spirit did he promise? One truly (John xvi. 13) who should ‘ not 
speak of himself,’ but suggest and instil into their minds those things 
which he had orally delivered. The office of the Spirit, then, which 
is promised to us, is not to feign new and unheard-of revelations, or to 
coin a new system of doctrine, but to seal to our minds the same 
doctrine which the gospel delivers. Hence we readily understand that 
it is incumbent on us diligently to read and attend to the Scripture, 
if we would receive any advantage or satisfaction from the Spirit of 
God.” 


Those who contend that the Christian faith and life is to be 
maintained by revelations of the Spirit apart from the Scrip- 
ture, he denominates “ unhappy men bent on delusion even to 
their own destruction,” “despisers of the Scripture,” “ proud 
fanatics,” &e. ‘A very different sobriety,” he says, “ becomes 
the children of God ; who, while they are sensible that, exclu- 
sively of the Spirit of God, they are utterly destitute of the 
light of truth, yet are not ignorant that the Word is the in- 
strument (organum) by which the Lord dispenses to believers 
the illumination of his Spirit.” 

Look through the sermons, commentaries, confessions, cate- 
chisms, and controversies, in which the spirit of the Reformation 
is manifested, and you cannot fail to see a harmony on this 
point, amidst all their variations in respect to government and 
worship, which is truly grand and wonderful. The “ idea” of 
the divine inspiration and supreme authority of the Scriptures, 
in fact, made the Reformation. It was the force of this prin- 
ciple which projected the new church out of the bosom of the 
old, and rendered return and reconciliation impossible. Pro- 
testantism rested on the Scriptures, appealed to them, studied 
them, translated, printed, and circulated them, and enjoined the 
reading of them on all believers. Catholicism, on the contrary, 
suppressed and forbade them, and pronounced the study of 
them dangerous and impious, except as their teachings were 
interpreted, and of course controlled, by the authority of the 
church. It was the intense antagonism of these two ideas, 
Inspiration and Catholicism, which rent Christendom asunder in 
the 16th century, and has kept it divided into two hostile camps 
to this day. 

So palpably contradictory to history and to the actual con- 
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dition of the world, is the strange assertion of Professor 
Scherer, that “this idea of inspiration which has formed the 
sacred collection and given it its dignity, is one of the elements 
of that Catholicism which was insensibly developed in the 
ancient church”—and that “ the Reformation of the 16th cen- 
tury, after having begun with a great freedom and spirituality 
of views on this subject, was repressed (refoulée) in its deve- 
lopment, and ended by retaining among others this remnant of 
the system against which it had risen up.”. We have seen, on 
the contrary, that the idea of inspiration was most distinct 
and efficacious in the church immediately after she came from 
the teaching of her Lord and his apostles—that this idea gra- 
dually became confused and inoperative during the long ages 
of declension which followed—that it broke forth again into 
brightness and vitality in the revival or Reformation of the 
16th century—that the Reformers planted their artillery on 
this rock, and that Protestantism, as far as she has remained 
evangelical and vital, has never shifted her ground nor changed 
her weapons, but has found in the Word of God an inexhausti- 
ble magazine of all sorts of missiles wherewith she has be- 
leaguered and assailed Catholicism so indefatigably and effec- 
tually, that this vast system of error and superstition at length 
totters to its foundations. 

And when it falls (as fall it must), its overthrow will be the 
result, as it will be the termination, of this unceasing conflict 
—this “ warfare without herald.” It is a sublime and tran- 
quillizing thought, that the same page of the Inspired Word 
which foretells the revelation of this ‘mystery of iniquity,” 
foretells also its doom. ‘ The Lord shall consume it with the 
Spirit of his mouth, and shall destroy it with the brightness of 
his coming.” In the unsearchable wisdom of God it was to be 
“revealed,” but not more certainly “revealed” than “ con- 
sumed and destroyed.” It has its day in the history of the 
church and of the world, and “a day of darkness and of gloom- 
iness, a day of clouds and of thick darkness” has it been ; but, 
blessed be God! it is far spent. And is there not reason to 
believe, that “the Spirit of the Lord” and the “ brightness of 
his coming,” which is to “ abolish” this “ apostasy” (though 
‘he words by no means exclude some visible manifestation of 
Divine power), are to be understood principally of the truth of 
his Holy Word, embraced in the full faith of its plenary inspi- 
ration, preached, circulated, and diffused in every form, and 
above all, by that invisible, and therefore irresistible, diffusion 
(even as “salt” and “ light”) of a holy and benevolent life in 
all Christians? Our own country presents a wide and open 
field for this final struggle. Already the forces on both sides 
seem to be mustering upon it. We cannot look over its ample 
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surface, and at the hosts of many tongues and races which im- 
migration is pouring into it, without calling to mind the words 
of the prophet, ‘‘ Multitudes, multitudes in the valley of deci- 
sion!”—and along with them comes his stirring summons, 
“ Prepare war, wake up the mighty men, let all the men of 
war draw near; .... . thither cause thy mighty ones to 
come down, O Lord.” The last conflict will be between the 
church of God, “ built on the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets, Jesus Christ himself«being the chief corner-stone,” 
and the church of man, even of *‘ the man of sin,” founded on 
the “traditions,” “commandments and ordinances of men.” 
Let all, then, who wish to commit their own destinies and 
those of their children to the Word of God and the church of 
God, put on the “armour of light,” and come up to a con- 
flict in which they have “the son of perdition” for an enemy, 
and the Son of God for a friend and ally. 

We have thus briefly surveyed the history of the church, or 
rather glanced at some of its prominent bearings on this great 
question of the plenary inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. 
Shall we claim a moment’s farther attention (severely.as we 
have already tasked the reader’s patience), to some of the im- 
pressions it has left on our mind? 

The first is the unanimous and constant testimony of the 
church (the living and spiritual church, we mean, of course,) 
to the doctrine of inspiration, in its strongest and full form. 
We do not now speak of didactic statements, but of all the 
utterances in which her very heart and mind have spoken out, 
from the first lispings of her infancy through the wide and 
wonderful development of eloquence, learning, philosophy, and 
poetry, which has been impregnated with her life during the 
last eighteen centuries. All constitute, as it were, one profound 
and grand response to her Lord’s declaration, “ Thy Word is 
truth!” 

The second is the close relation which this doctrine and 
sentiment every where and always bears to the life and power 
of the church. When she has exhibited most of the spirit of 
her Lord in the purity of her faith, the simplicity of her wor- 
ship, and the pacific energy of her labours for the conversion 
of the world, it has been in those periods when she has most 
highly prized, and deeply studied, and signally honoured the 
sacred volume of his inspired truth. Every memorable renova- 
tion of spiritual life which her annals record, has been accom- 
plished in connection with this. When “ Ezra the scribe (Neh. 
vili.) stood upon a pulpit of wood,” and “opened the book in the 
sight of all the people,” and “ the Levites read in the book, in 
the law of God distinctly, and gave the sense and caused them 
to understand the reading,” and “all the people wept when 
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they heard the words of the law,” and there was a speedy re- 
turn to the pious usages of their fathers, and thereupon “there 
was very great gladness,” and no subsequent relapse into 
national idolatry ; when, in the amazing victories of primitive 
Christianity, “the Word of God” (the preached Word con- 
stantly compared and corrected by the written) “grew mightily 
and prevailed; ” when the first and “chief successors of the 
apostles travelled from land to land, preaching Christ and de- 
livering the Scriptures of the Divine Gospels;”* when the 
long oppressed truth broke forth in the splendours of the Re- 
formation, imparting a new impulse to human freedom and 
energy in every direction; and in every revival of spiritual 
and vital religion down to our own times,—we behold a new 
— of the Divine energy enshrined in the Inspired 
ord. 

And when Haldane, a wayfarer at Geneva, thirty years ago, 
assembled the youth of her old Theological School, and unable 
to speak the French language, silently traced on the sacred 
page the passages which reveal the divinity of Christ, and the 
other vital doctrines of the gospel, and thus by the grace of 
God was the means of infusing a spiritual life, which has since 
appeared in the establishment of her new and purer School of 
Theology, and in all the wide and various instrumentalities of 
which she is now the centre, for the diffusion of Christianity,— 
we see one of the most striking and peculiar examples of this 
truth which the history of the church affords. It is no matter 
of wonder, therefore, that Geneva holds fast to the faith of an 
inspired Bible, to which she owes not only her ancient reforma- 
tion from Popery, when like a trumpet at the lips of Calvin 
and his compeers, it sent forth those soul-stirring notes whose 
reverberations through Switzerland and Europe have often 
brought to our mind those glorious lines of Byron: | 

“Far along 

From rock to rock the rattling crags among 

Leaps the live thunder; not from one lone cloud, 

For every mountain now hath found a tongue, 

And Jura answers through her misty shroud 

Back to the joyous Alps which call to her aloud: ” 
but the silent radiation of whose holy light has effected her 
recent no less wonderful revival from Rationalism. No wonder 
she declines the same dose (however disguised) which formerly 
laid her in that fatal slumber. Justly and nobly has M. Merle 
D’Aubigné observed on this occasion :— 


“ If it were only a question of secondary matters, of shades of dif- 
ference on the doctrine of inspiration, we would have been happy to 
make sacrifices to charity without compromising truth, We desire 


* Eus. Hist. Ecc., iii. 37. 
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that a certain liberty be maintained in theological instruction. But 
all liberty has limits, which we cannot overpass without touching the 
essence of things. ‘The question which has been controverted among 
us was not a question of shades, (une question de nuances); it involved 
the maintenance or abandonment of one of the most essential prin- 
ciples of evangelical Christianity. We could, therefore, no longer 
hesitate. The twenty-one members of your general committee have 
acted in this affair with the most perfect unanimity.” * 


We quote these sentiments thus largely, so worthy of their 
distinguished and excellent author, and add the expression of 
our hearty concurrence with the more pleasure, as sundry very 
intelligible manifestations of sympathy with Professor Schérer 
have gone forth from certain quarters of our own land, coupled 
with insinuations that “the theory of inspiration hasbeen drawn 
pretty tight at Geneva.” To us these words, and the action 
of the committee which they present, seem to bear the impress 
of that fine maxim which “ the pious and learned Rieger”+ has 
remarked should be the motto of the Christian, “* A large heart 
and a narrow conscience.” Never was sympathy more mis- 
placed than when extended to aberration from God’s holy truth. 
We doubtless may and ought to feel profound compassion for 
the wanderer from truth, as well as the offender against law. 
But sympathy with the crime or the error, or such lenity in 
dealing with it as to leave the gangrene to spread, is treason 
against justice and truth, and in the end against charity itself. 

Another lesson from the history of the church is this—men 
must have some infallible oracle to resort to in dealing with 
the momentous questions which touch their eternal interests 
—an infallible Bible, an infallible Church, an infallible Pope, 
or an infallible Self. The first is clearly the revelation of the 
Lord, and as clearly the faith of the primitive church; the 
second gradually superseded it; the third followed it; the 
fourth and last is the suecedaneum of the subjective philoso- 
phy. It professes, indeed, to hold to a revelation direct to the 
individual, or rather, to what they would consider the very 
umbilicus of individuality, “ the intuitional consciousness.” But 
how determine the source, the genuineness of the revelations 
or impressions thus made? How distinguish the voice of the 
Divine Spirit within, amidst the din of our own vain thoughts, 
and the reverberations from the world without? What is to 
furnish the criterion? Who toapply it? The Scripture com- 
mands us “not to believe every spirit, but to try the spirits 
whether they be of God,” and itself furnishes the test whereby 
we may “ know the Spirit of God.”—(1 John iv. 1.) It directs 
us to bring all teachings (Acts xvii. 11; Gal. i. 8, 9) and all 


* Disc. d’Ouverture, pp. 10, 11. 
*+ Quoted by M. Merle D’Aubigné in the same Discourse, 
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inward impressions to the criterion of the written Word. But 
the disciple of the subjective philosophy has parted with his 
faith in the written Word. To him “the Bible isnot the Word 
of God;” it “is no longer an authority ;” it contains some 
things which are “very fine,” “very rich,”* but it also con- 
tains “ errors,” “contradictions,” “inaccurate statements,” and 
“prophecies belied by facts!” Who then, is to distinguish 
between the true and the false in the written Word? “The 
Holy Spirit dwelling in the heart of the believer.” But who 
is to distinguish between the suggestions of “the Spirit of 
truth and the spirit of error,” for “many false prophets are 
gone out into the world,” many whose supposed inspiration 
was delusion? M. Schérer, it is true, permits us to resort 
“to the great prophets of all times, to the living teaching of 
the church, to the Word of God personified in his servants, to 
the Spirit and to his manifestation ;” but in all these there is 
a mixture of truth with error and delusion. Who, then, is to 
furnish and apply the criterion? The individual himself. 
Otherwise all is confusion and uncertainty. The individual 
sense is thus constituted the “sovereign authority in matters 
of faith, superior to the church, superior to the Scripture,” and 
we might add, superior to the Spirit himself, since it is to sit 
in judgment on the revelations supposed to proceed from Him. 
The individual is to himself at once church, pope, and bible, 
and discerner of spirits! And yet there is no error, and 
almost no crime, which this individual sense, this infallible self, 
has not confidently classed among the “inspirations” of the 
holy and omniscient Spirit of God! Here is the latest form 
of infallibility. Here is ‘“‘ the emancipation,” “ the revolution” 
which M. Schérer has abandoned his professorial chair to 
“ signalize” to the world,—a system which sends the soul 
trembling under the vast anxieties and uncertainties which 
accompany the momentous question, ‘ What must I do to be 
saved ¢” from the “ real words of testimony” to a Babel of con- 
fused tongues, a many-voiced oracle which has sanctioned by 
its infallible response almost every form of fanaticism and 
wickedness which has ever scourged and troubled the world ! 

Between these four forms of infallibility lies the choice of 
cvery human soul. 

We turn from this retrospect, also, with a deeper feeling of 
the truth that Christ is indeed “ with his church always, even 
unto the end of the world,” else “ the smoke ascending out of 
the bottomless pit” (Rev. ix.) must long since have quenched 
her light, and “the flood which the serpent cast out of his 
mouth after her” must utterly have “carried her away.”— 


* “Trés belle,” “ trés feconde’’ and the like terms, M. Schérer applies to certain 
portions of the apostolic writings which he is pleased to approve. 
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(Rev. xii.) Even the “revelation” of Catholicism is a proof 
of the presence of Christ with his church, because it is a fulfil- 
ment of his Inspired Word, and a manifestation of his omnipo- 
tent and ever wakeful care. The history of the church is, in 
a certain sense, a perpetual revelation of the truth and grace 
of her Redeemer. Not an authoritative revelation, however. 
It is the figment of “ authority” which has made Catholicism, 
and substituted it for Christianity ; which has put the church 
herself on an infraction of hers charter, an invasion of the 
rights and royalties of her Lord. This was the germ of her 
“ apostasy,” as it is the germ of all apostasy, whether in the 
church or the individual soul—putting man for God, and obey- 
ing man instead of God. This has made her a papal church, 
a worldly hierarchy, a vast empire made up of aggressions, on 
the one hand, on the kingdom of God, and on the other, on the 
powers of this world ; a mass of error, corruption, and tyranny, 
of which the world itself has been, and not without reason, 
ashamed. Still, this abuse and perversion does not in the 
least impair the glorious truth itself, that ‘now unto princi- 
palities and powers in the heavenly places,” and of course to 
contemplative minds on earth who look at her history in its true 
light, “‘is made known by the church the manifold wisdom of 
God.” This renders church history, (not consulted in barren 
and precarious compends, but in the living products of Chris- 
tian genius and piety which every age has produced), “a vast 
and fruitful knowledge.” There is, we firmly believe, no field 
in the vast domain of theological learning which will more 
richly repay the researches of the Christian scholar, or enable 
him to do more important and timely service to truth. Catho- 
licism, in one or other of her branches, has almost had this 
field to herself ; and the extent to which she has falsified the 
remains of Christian antiquity by her omissions, interpolations, 
mistranslations, and garbled indexes even, exceeds all belief of 
any one who has not carefully looked into the matter. There 
is no ground on which the ministry, the doctrine, and the wor- 
ship of our church stand stronger, or on which Catholicism is 
more weak and incapable of defence, than that of Christian 
antiquity. 

Even in this movement of the subjective philosophy, we joy- 
fully recognise, not the control merely, but the overruling and 
guiding sway of the Head of the Church. There isa “ balance 
of truth” in the world of mindand opinion, as well as a “balance 
of power” in the physical forces and political relations of 
nations. The very aberrations from the faith of the church are 
made, in the end, to contribute to the maintenance of this equi- 
librium. The tendency of the human mind is to extremes, even 
in the right direction. The speculations which have of late 
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tended to exaggerate the subjective side of Christian truth may 
be intended, and we trust and believe they are intended, to cor- 
rect and compensate for a general and popular tendency in an 
opposite direction. The immense increase of the materiel (so 
to speak) of Christianity by the translation, printing, and dis- 
tribution of the Holy Scriptures, which is the great and won- 
derful fact of our age, seems to have begotten in many minds an 
expectation that the mere multiplication and distribution of 
copies of the inspired volume is to bring about the conversion of 
the world. Now, this is an expectation wholly unwarranted, 
nay, it is utterly contradictory to prophecy, and subversive of 
the very nature of Christianity. The written Word can never 
give a saving revelation of God to one human soul, unless the 
same Spirit who inspired it impart a capacity for the intuition, 
belief, and reception of its truths. Deest aliquid intus. The 
letter is powerless without the Spirit. The whole artillery of 
truth can do nothing without the propulsive power of the Spirit. 
It is only when we “ receive the Spirit which is from God, that 
we can know the things which are freely given unto us of God.” 
If a copy of the Bible were placed in every human abode, in 
every human hand; if its truths were lodged in every mind, 
unfolded by the most orthodox and skilful exposition, and 
pressed to the heart and conscience by the most eloquent ap- 
peals, would the conversion of the world be the necessary and 
sure result? If it were, it would be “by might and by power,” 
and not “by the Spirit of the Lord of Hosts.” But the con- 
version of the world is not to be so accomplished. After all 
this “ planting” and “ watering,” God must “give the in- 
crease,” or there will be none. The intellectual, religiously- 
educated Saul of Tarsus, with his mind full of religious ideas, 
familiar doubtless with the facts of Christianity, and having 
beheld an overpowering manifestation of their truth in the 
martyrdom of Stephen, was untouched by one holy impression, 
unvisited by one ray of saving light. “ When it pleased God 
to reveal his Son in me,” discloses the true era of his conver- 
sion, an era through which every soul must pass which “passes 
from death unto life” Has not the church been in danger 
of forgetting this? Amidst her own vastly increased activity, 
and the multiplied instrumentalities and facilities afforded by 
the physical and civil progress of society, has she not been 
tempted to form material ideas of the kingdom of God, and to 
overlook her absolute dependence on the Holy Spirit? Do we 
not sometimes hear appeals for money towards Bible distribu- 
tion, and for men towards the missionary work, urged too 
much in the calculating and self-relying spirit of the world ? 
Now, while this popular tendency is in full force, a strong 
counter-current of philosophical speculation sets in, which be- 
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yond measure exalts and exaggerates the subjective. In this 
system, the Spirit is every thing, the Word is nothing. Reve- 
lation is wholly intuitional, individual, subjective. There can 
be no such thing as “a revelation by verbal exposition,” a 
revelation transmitted by written word or living voice. The 
prophets were wholly mistaken when they said, “Thus saith the 
Lord”; the apostles not less so, when they declared that 
“holy men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost,” and that “all Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God.” The thing is psychologically impossible ; for there can 
be no revelation but that which is made to “the intuitional 
consciousness,” and therefore revelation, and the inspiration 
which conveys it, are, and of necessity must be, generically the 
same in every believing soul that they were in the writers of 
the sacred volume. 

These are startling propositions! If they only startle the 
church into a more distinct recollection, and a deeper faith in 
the universal need of the Spirit’s influence in order to the say- 
ing perception and experience of the truth, their effect will be 
salutary. These extreme statements will soon be perceived to 
be in direct conflict with the plain declarations of the Bible, 
the universal opinion of thinking men in. all ages, and the per- 
petual sentiment and consciousness of the Christian Church, to 
say nothing of the psychological refutation of which they are 
capable, and which inevitably awaits them. Meanwhile, amidst 
all this clamour about “the objective and subjective,” “ the 
logical and intuitional,” “the mechanical and dynamical,” 
though it may bewilder many, and ‘seduce some,” the very 
wants and longings of the renewed soul will keep it at the 
right point. ‘lhe truth which shines forth in the Word is its 
only steady light, the “ sincere milk of the Word” its indis- 
pensable aliment. The sober and spiritual Christian will find 
no repose but in the combined and mutually supporting truths 
of an inspired Bible, and a converting, enlightening, and sanc- 
tifying Spirit. No philosophic fog can long conceal from him 
that precious certainty inscribed in his Redeemer’s last prayer, 
“Thy Word is truth "—nor that equally precious assurance 
“left” to his church for all time, “ The Spirit shall come and 
lead you into all truth.” When, in the faith and fresh remem- 
brance of both these truths, the disciples shall, as at the be- 
ginning, “search the Scriptures daily,” and “continue with 
one accord in prayer and supplication,” then will they again 
be “ clothed with power, the Holy Ghost coming upon them;” 
then, too, will “the word of God grow mighty and prevail.” 
Then shall we behold a reproduction of primitive preachers, 
men at once “ mighty in the Scriptures” and “ fervent in the 
Spirit,” and therefore “ eloquent men,” “ teaching effectually.” 
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Then will the Church go forth to sure and glorious victories, 
being armed with “the sword of the Spirit, which is the 
Worp oF Gop.” 





Art. III.—Die Kirchengeschichte des 18 und 19 Jahrhunderts, 
aus dem Standpunkte des evangelischen Protestantismus 
betrachtet, in einer Reihe von Vorlesungen, von Dr K. R. 
Hagenbach. Leipzig. 8vo. Vol. I., 1848, p. 511. Vol. 
IIL., 1849, p. 467. 


OTHER works of Dr Hagenbach have made him sufficiently 
known as a writer of comprehensive views and unusual spright- 
liness. This, rather than what the Germans love to call depth, 
is at the bottom of his popularity. Yet he is decidedly a 
German ; looking on the world’s history and the world’s geo- 
graphy as finding their central region in central Europe; but 
with a kindly, liberal, and even all-embracing welcome to the 
rest of the earth. Without being a Hegelian, or even in all 
details a follower of Schleiermacher, he shows both in nomen- 
clature and opinion the influence of the modern philosophy. 
Without being one of the churchly orthodox, or any thing like 
a Puritan, he has a warm side towards Pietism, and even goes 
to insular Great Britain, to seek and applaud what is good in 
Methodists. So far as sentiment, feeling, and philanthropy 
are extant in evangelical religion, he gives it his hand, and is 
clearly on ascending ground towards what we hold to be good 
and right. In his record of the decline of orthodoxy, he is 
unsparing in his censure, even where he characteristically 
throws in lenient judgments on the other side. 

We have chosen to take up these volumes, because they so 
nearly resemble in manner the French and English treatment 
of such topics. Here are none of the needless and endless 
partitions into books, chapters, sections, subsections, para- 
graphs, and notes, by which German cooks and their American 
pupils make mince-meat of the viands. The lectures have all 
the air proper to oral delivery before a promiscuous assembly. 
They are diversified by anecdote and citation, and enlivened 
by a constantly recurring ebullition of pleasant humour. In 
the notices which follow, it is not our purpose to follow the 
lecturer into his sources of authority, nor to indicate every 
instance in which we employ his words. Still less do we mean 
to be accountable for the opinions which we recite. But the 
period of time which is here brought under view is too deeply 
momentous, in regard to the decadence of Protestant Chris- 
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tianity and its partial revival, and too instructive and admoni- 
tory as to the beginnings of similar ills at home, for us to pass 
it by. This we say, with full knowledge that there are those 
among us who regard the mention of a German name as 
symptomatic of neology; and who think safety consists in not 
knowing the dangers of those who have fallen, and in shutting 
the eyes hard at the first steps of downward tottering in our 
own land. Dangerous as it is to walk the wards of an hospi- 
tal, it is nevertheless the only*means of arriving at a sound 
pathology and a preventive regimen. And when, quod avertat 
Deus, the new hypothesis respecting Inspiration, Scripture 
myths, the Athanasian Creed, and the probative force of 
miracles, shall have crept a little more into light through our 
colleges and magazines into our young ministry, these doctrines 
will find their stoutest impugners and staunchest confuters, in 
those who shall have learnt their rise, growth, and decay in the 
older churches of Europe. Every age has its own race of ob- 
jections; and though truth is one, sufficient, and triumphant, 
the aspects of truth, towards this or that error, are special, 
and therefore best defended by turning our regards humbly 
and believingly towards specific forms of contemporary false- 
hood. The monstrous doctrines of Cousin, Emerson, Parker, 
and the like, have made least havoc among those who have 
examined their natural history, not in mutilated, disjointed 
articles, but in the living though fearful organisms from which 
these parts have been filched for importation, and which can 
be duly known only, as the naturalists say, in situ. Dr 
Hagenbach looks on the eighteenth century as pre-eminently 
the Age of Toleration. Some remarkable exceptions, it is true, 
meet him at the very theshold, in the cases of the Camisards 
and the Salzburgers ; but these are only trailing clouds of the 
preceding night. The influence of Voltaire in promoting tole- 
ration, in the famous affair of the Calas family, is brought 
boldly forward. We willingly pass from the speculations on 
this head to consider the progress of religious sentiment in 
the German States. For the understanding of this, the author 
thinks it necessary to delineate the portrait of the times, in- 
cluding those of the Kings of Prussia; and there is uncommon 
life and entertainment in his picture. 

Frederick William I., the father of Frederick the Great, 
reigned from 1713 to 1739. He was like his great ancestor 
in this, that he opened a door for the persecuted Salzburgers. 
But he caused their leading men to be deeply probed upon 
their tenets, by two court divines, and found them happily 
orthodox. A number of these exiles came to America, ii. 
1733-4, and are mentioned in all histories of South Carolina 
and Georgia. The case was remarkably like that of the Por- 
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tuguese who lately arrived from Madeira. Frederick William 
came of a religious stock. He was taught in childhood by a 
Huguenot lady, Madame de Montbeil, and was then consigned 
to the care of Count Dohna. The directions given, in 1695, 
to his governor, in regard to the prince’s education, are still 
extant. 


“ True fear of God,” said the royal father, ‘“‘ must betimes be so im- 
printed on the young heart, as to take root and bring forth fruit dur- 
ing the whole life, even when direction and superintendence shall 
cease. Especially must the Electoral Prince be so well instructed as 
to the majesty and omnipotence of God, as to be always possessed 
with a holy fear and veneration of God and his commands ; for this 
is the only means by which sovereign power, exempt as it is from 
human laws and penalties, can be kept within the bounds of moder- 
ation ; as other men are impelled to good and deterred from evil by 
rewards and punishments of the supreme magistracy, the same end 
must be attained by the fear of God, in the case of great princes, over 
whom no human power can hold out rewards and punishments.” 


It is then ordained :— 


“ First, that the electoral prince with all his attendents shall pray 
to God on their knees, every morning and evening. Secondly, after 
prayer, a chapter of the Bible shall be read, and that not superficially, 
but, after the reading, the chief contents of the passage shall be briefly 
summed up; a few striking sentences, suitable to the prince's condi- 
tion, shall be extracted, for the prince to repeat and get by heart, and 
the same shall be done with the most useful psalms, and short spiritual 
prayers. Thirdly, the electoral prince is to be well instructed in the 
articles of faith, principles, and leading topics of the Christian, true, 
reformed religion, by means of diligent catechizing. Fourthly, he shall 
be taken regularly to preaching in the chnrch, and caused to retain 
somewhat there heard. Fifthly, no one shall have admittance to the 
electoral prince, who could lead him to cursing and swearing, or to 
unclean and vicious talk So likewise if at any time the prince 
should curse or swear, or otherwise use bad language, the principal 
governor shall first solemnly admonish him, and if this prove ineffec- 
tual, shall bring him to ‘us.” 


The mother of the prince joined in the work of education, 
and among other things read Telemachus with him; but she 
was weakly indulgent. As the boy grew up he soon showed 
his German blood, and set himself doggedly against the French 
pomps, which were infecting the court and even the language. 
He served under Marlborough, before coming to the throne in 
1713. We do not often get so near a glimpse of a genuine 
German Protestant monarch. He carried Spartan simplicity 
to the extreme. He turned the French fashions into ridicule 
by putting them on his court fools, a class of functionaries in 
whom, after old German precedent, he took great delight. 
Equally opposed was he to all the specious gallantry of the 
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age of Louis XIV.; living in perfect observance of the mar- 
riage tie, and exacting the same from others. On a certain 
occasion, the queen stayed out too late at an evening party at 
Monbijou. Her stern lord, wrapt in a cloak, went at a late 
hour to the house of the Propst Reinbeck, one of his chaplains, 
and gave to the servant at the door a billet for the chaplain, 
requesting him to represent to the queen the indecorum of 
her proceeding. 

The king began every day with prayers, then received his 
cabinet council; at ten o'clock the parade, and then inspection 
of the stables. At eleven the privy council, and dinner at 
noon. His table was simple, but he did not proscribe Rhenish. 
He loved cheerful talk, but would never allow a syllable that 
was loose. After dinner he walked or rode. On his prome- 
nades he often accosted those whom he met; and wo to him 
that was detected in any impropriety! Such were made to 
feel the weight of the king’s stick, or sent to Spandau, to the 
house of correction. He required those who spoke to him to 
look him full in the eyes, for he persuaded himself he could 
thus read the character. This was naturally alarming, espe- 
cially to women and children; but he insisted on the appre- 
hension of any who ran away. A poor Jew, on one occasion, 
offended him by trying to get out of his sight. The king 
caused him to be pursued and brought toa parley. When he 
found that the poor fellow had fled for fear, the king was en- 
raged, fell upon him with his stick, and left him with the in- 
junction never to dare to be afraid of him again, but to love 
him as long as he lived. Early in the evening, in place of 
French refreshments, the king held what he called his Tabats- 
collegium ; consisting of six or eight persons, general and staff- 
officers, and sometimes a distinguished foreigner. Each guest 
was furnished with a clay-pipe, which he must keep in his 
mouth, even if he did not smoke; and before each guest stood 
a white pitcher of beer and a glass, which about seven o’clock 
were exchanged for bread and butter. Only on rare occasions 
was the provision more sumptuous. 

This royal humourist scoffed at literature, as idle and luxu- 
rious; he knew nothing of science, and wrote his mother- 
tongue with a princely neglect of grammar and orthography. 
The scholar he placed, as an unproductive creature, on a level 
with the player, the rope-dancer, and the merry-andrew. For 
ancient languages and history he avowed a sovereign contempt. 
Once he caught Frederick’s governor explaining to him the 
Golden Bull, and gave him instantly the discipline of the stick, 
with a “ Look out, scoundrel! Ill golden-bull thee !”— Warte, 
Schurcke! ich werde dich beauream bullamen ! 

Under all this shell there beat a heart of some religious 
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earnestness. The old king was no hypocrite. Wherever 
piety was oppressed, in the Palatinate, Poland, or Austria, it 
found a sympathizing helper in Frederick William I. His 
religion, if legal, was yet honest, and led him to endure cor- 
rection. Frelinghausen, son-in-law of the excellent Francke, 
was once invited to the king’s table, and in the spirit of old- 
time ministry, felt moved to rebuke the king for his stag- 
hunting, an amusement which suited his soldierly nature, as it 
did that of the British William III. The king listened with 
respect, and seemed affected, but still followed the hounds. 
That no evangelical softness reigned in his soul is plain from 
the proverbial severity of his punishments, and the imprison- 
ment of many persons for life. His adherence to dead ortho- 
doxy is fairly cited as a type of a temper prevalent in Ger- 
many, and not a little connected with the subsequent rise of 
rationalism. When the king was dying, his private chaplain 
Roloff thus addressed him, in the presence of the court :— 


“IT have often told your Majesty, that Christ is the ground of our 
salvation, only when we apprehend him by faith, and when moreover 
we conduct ourselves after his teaching and example, and receive his 
Spirit. While this change of heart is wanting, we cannot hope for 
salvation. Even if God should choose to save your Majesty par mir- 
acle, of which we have no example, you would, remaining as you now 
are, have little joy in heaven. Your army, your treasure, your do- 
main stay here. You will be followed thither by no one of those ser- 
vants on whom to vent your passionate anger; and those who are in 
heaven must be heavenly-minded.” 


Words savouring of a better period! The king was silent, 
and looked sadly upon his attendants, as if seeking aid. On 
the retirement of the others, the dying man began to make 
particular confession of his sins; but Roloff, in the stern spirit 
of Protestantism, declined to receive this, and insisted on the 
necessity of a change of heart, which the king could not admit. 
Roloff detected the lingering desire to be justified by works: 
and when a bystander interposed on the king’s side, he charged 
upon his conscience the sin of oppression, the exaction of ex- 
cessive feudal service in the way of building, aud the severity 
of his capital punishments. 

It was in such a guise that orthodox Christianity presented 
itself to the youthful mind of Frederick the Great; and the 
revulsion produced is matter of notoriety. The king ordered 
that the prince should be bred to strict religion, as he had 
been himself. After laying down undeniable but frigid prin- 
ciples of religion, his written orders go on to say :— 

“ Every Sunday, my son Fritz shall rise at seven o’clock. As soon 
as he gets on his nether garments, he shall fall upon his knees by the 
bedside, and pray to God aloud, so that all who are in the room may 
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be able to hear. The prayer, which he must learn by heart, shall be 
as follows As soon as this is done, he shall quickly and 
nimbly dress and wash himself neatly, then comb and powder. The 
time allowed for the short prayer and dressing shall be a quarter of an 
hour, for it must be all through by a quarter before eight. He shall 
then break his fast in seven minutes. After this, all the domestics, 
with Duhan, his governor, must come in, to hold the long prayers, on 
their knees. Upon which Duhan must read a chapter in the Bible, 
and sing one or two good hymns. The domestics shall then retire, 
and Duhan shall read with my son the Sunday’s gospel, with a short 
exposition,” &c. 


The same regimental punctilio reigned in public worship; 
and it was enjoined on the clergy, that no sermon should ex- 
ceed an hour, under penalty of two rix-dollars for each excess. 
The king looked sharply to the supply of pulpits and the 
training of candidates, and forbade all oratorical flourishes. 
Indeed, he seems, like Cromwell, to have gathered the best 
preachers around him. Reinbeck and Roloff possessed much 
of his confidence, though it was known that Reinbeck leaned 
towards the Wolfian philosophy, which Frederick William 
abhorred. When on one occasion the king said proudly, “I 
know what is right; ” Reinbeck replied, “ That servant which 
knew his Lord’s will, and did it not, shall be beaten with many 
stripes.” The king was nettled, but at length gave way to the 
voice of conscience. 

Frederick William I. died in 1740. He gave minute direc- 
tions about his funeral, even to the place and mounting of 
every battalion, and the volleys at the grave. He chose the 
text for his funeral sermon, “I have fought a good fight,” and 
prescribed the hymn to be sung. “Of my life and conversa- 
tion,” he further ordered, “and of what concerns my deeds 
and personal history, not one word shall be said; but the 
people shall be informed that this I have expressly forbidden; 
with the addition, that I die as a great and poor sinner, seek- 
ing grace from God and the Redeemer.” 

In the first part of the eighteenth century, Dr Hagenbach 
notes a threefold conflict in German Christianity : between the 
Lutherans and the Reformed—between the Orthodox and the 
Pietists—and between the Pictists and the Wolfians. Of the 
rancour between the two confessions, we can scarcely have a 
notion in our day of union. The feud was carried over from 
the preceding age. In that previous period, there were cities 
where the Calvinistic assemblies had to struggle for their 
places of worship. At Hamburg, Gitze, a famous Lutheran 
divine, called the doctrine of the Reformed a doctrine of devils. 
Half a century earlier, in 1720, Neumeister had used like 
expressions in the same place, attempting to prove that the 
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Reformed believed no one of the twelve articles of the creed, 
nor one petition of the Lord’s prayer; that their doctrine vio- 
lated every command of the decalogue; that they had no reli- 
gion; that their creed was a beggat’s cloak of scraps from all 
heresies; and adding, that he would rather be an irrational 
beast, or a wretched worm, than the greatest Calvinistic theo- 
logian, inasmuch as the said theologian would infallibly go to 
hell. The only approach to this blistering of the tongue pro- 
duced by Calvin’s name, is to be found in the most vulgar spe- 
cimens of rant from the unlearned class of Pelagian preachers, 
in attacking what they deem Calvinism. 

The breach was wide between the confessions, and many 
attempts were made to heal jt; in these the house of Branden- 
burg took an active part. But they were surpassed in success 
by certain prominent men among the theologians, who began 
to remit somewhat of their tenacity in regard to the points at 
issue. This is in every country a stage of theological develop- 
ment, which needs to be studied with caution, and represented 
with delicacy. The very same words which, from the lips of a 
sound man, are only the effusion of charity, become, in the 
vocabulary of latitudinarians, the watchwords of indifferentism. 
In 1705, the Friedrichsstadt church was founded under royal 
auspices at Berlin, and at its dedication, as a token of peace, 
the Lutheran and Heidelberg catechisms lay side by side on 
the altar. It was high time to separate the contending par- 
ties; and notwithstanding the reclamation of good old Luthe- 
rans, like Loescher, the king was disposed to throw down his 
truncheon. It is very evident, even from Dr Hagenbach’s 
partial statement, that in many minds this tendency to sink 
differences arose from the loss of vital warmth in those who 
still subscribed the old symbols. That distinction began to 
be generally taken, between the theology of the schools and 
the theology of the pulpit, which has resulted in the actual 
dissociation of the two in Germany to a degree unknown among 
ourselves. 

In the Reformed Church there was a manifest drawing off 
from the ancient Dort tenets, especially in Switzerland. The 
names connected with this are familiar to our readers; those, 
for example, of John Alfonso Turrettin, Werenfels, and Oster- 
vald. To Turrettin we may ascribe the removing of the first 
stones out of the Genevan arch. When we compare him with 
his father, we are instantly reminded of those Boston preachers 
who mark the transition from the Cottons and Mathers to the 
Channings and Frothinghams. Turrettin was an elegant scho- 
lar, an incomparable Latinist, a courtly preacher, a master of 
apologetic theology, and a devoted friend of union. His 
friend, Samuel Werenfels, went hand in hand with him, in pro- 
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moting comprehension. Frederick Ostervald, whose books on 
preaching and the pastoral care are still reprinted among us, 
joined in the same freedom of speech respecting the venerable 
standards of Calvinism. Here was the first distinct step in 
that series of which we seem to observe the lower degrees in 
the present state of theology in Switzerland; a step which 
has its startling analogy this moment in New England. 
“ What is most necessary,” said Ostervald, “ is clearest : what 
is obscure in religion is not essential.” Accordingly, he was 
opposed to teaching children the Heidelberg catechism. Ger- 
man Switzerland could not but feel the influence of such men. 
Even Zurich, stiff in an orthodoxy, of which Dr Hagenbach 
speaks as sneeringly as our neighbours do of Puritanism, 
yielded slowly to the leaven. When Zimmerman, in 1737, be- 
came professor there, he was suspected as of the new school, 
and almost denounced. The following remarks of Dr Hagen- 
bach are characteristic of a certain way of thinking in Ger- 
many, which begins to be common among ourselves :— 

“ Let us, however, be just and forbearing about this, and judge every 
phenomenon with reference to its time. I have no belief that the 
Ostervaldian theology, which was a necessary, and therefore a benefi- 
cent manifestation a hundred years ago, could satisfy the deeply search- 
ing spirit of our day; nay, I believe if the inquiry be simply for a theo- 
logy, that is, for a system, or sharp, compacted structure, complete in 
itself, that the preference must be given for solidity and depth to those 
old scholastic theologians. Yet I own I linger willingly before the 
bright portraits of those men, that gaze on us out of their ancient 
drapery, and their capacious bands and wigs, with such humanity, 
friendship, and cheerfulness, rather than before the sombre wrinkled’ 
brows and bristly beards of inquisitors and heresy-hunters of an earlier 
time. Those cheerful faces greet us like the first beams of the vernal 
sun after a hard winter. True, it is not a tropical sun, calling forth by 
its heat a luxuriant vegetation, but rather the March sun of our colder 
region, a friendly sun nevertheless, cheering and warming as in the 
spring thaws. Yet the warm sunshine of noon was not wanting. 
Along with the mild moderate theology of recent illumination, there 
was a tendency of sentiment or feeling penetrating further into the 
depths of the soul, and awakening strong impulses of the breast; a 
tendency which at that time so far fell in with the modern illumina- 
tion as to agree in deprecating a religion of mere dogma and memory, 
on the other hand in giving prominence to practical necessities. This 
latter disposition we find stamped on what is called Pietism.” 

By Pietism is here meant, not merely that general direction 
of mind which in various countries has borne the name, but 
the particular form of awakened piety and devout zeal which 
had its principal seat in Halle, under Spener, Francke, and 
their coadjutors. The enemies of revived piety employed the 
same weapons against the Pietists, which not long after were 
used in England against the followers of Wesley and White- 
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field. A fair match for Bishop Lavington’s scandalous raillery 
against Methodism may be found in Loescher’s “ Harmless 
News ;” in which he offered up the Halle people to unmingled 
scorn if not detestation. But now there arose a new contro- 
versy, on one side of which stood the Leibnitz- Wolfian philo- 
sophy. 

It is not our intention to recite the interesting history of 
Wolf, and of the transformation which his labours wrought in 
the stiff nomenclature of old-fashioned theology. The elegant 
chimaera of the Pre-established Harmony, admitted of easy 
connection with the sublimest doctrines of divine sovereignty. 
But it filled with alarm many pious Lutherans. Open war 
broke out on a festive occasion, i uly 16, 1721, between Wolf 
and the Pietists, in consequence of an eulogium of Wolf on 
the morals of Confucius. Then arose the question of profes- 
sorial liberty in teaching, and pulpits resounded with the in- 
flammatory topic. Most of the students were on the philoso- 
pher’s side, and this tended still more to prejudice the educated 
youth of Prussia against the Pietists. The stout old king, 
who knew more of barracks than of schools, felt the argument- 
um ad hominem, when he was told that the Pre-established 
Harmony would demoralize his army. By an ordinance of 
November 8th, 1723, he expelled Wolf, not only from Halle, 
but from all his dominions. 

Wolf found a refuge in Marburg, and it was not long before 
the king regretted his hasty act. The benevolent Reinbeck 
lent his aid, and many efforts were made to restore the philo- 
sopher to Prussia. He stvod upon his dignity, however, and 
did not accede to any of the earnest propositions till the suc- 
ceeding reign, when in 1740 he re-entered Halle in triumph. 
Wolf was certainly no Pietist, but modern Germans would as 
certainly call him a Puritan; for the card is extant in which, 
replying to an invitation to a university feast, he writes that 
he is to partake of the Lord’s Supper on that day, and adds 
that he must consult his clerical adviser as to the propriety 
of his attendance. 

It is encouraging to observe how solid are the foundations 
laid by good men in whatever they do out of love to Christ, 
and how long the superstructure remains in strength. The 
visitor at Halle still sees the pile which reminds him of the 
persecuted but great Francke; but those edifices are little, 
compared with the preachers and authors who proceeded thence. 
In the first twenty-nine years of the university, more than six 
thousand theologians were educated there, of whom a large 
number bore the peculiar impress of the school. Thousands 
of persons, in addition, went through the Orphan-house schools 
with the same effects. The Canstein Bible Institute, of 1712, 
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though much forgotten, was the real forerunner of all Bible 
Societies. But by no single means, not even by preaching, did 
the evangelical men of Halle so widely disseminate their pe- 
culiar views as by sacred poetry. We need scarcely name 
Schmolk, Frelinghausen, Tersteegen, and Woltersdorf, to any 
who have Knapp’s collection. To those only who happen to be 
acquainted with the extent of German spiritual poetry will it 
be credible that Schmolk’s hymns amount to more than a thou- 
sand. It was Frelinghausen, hqwever, who by his hymns was 
the most exact type of the Halle Pietism. At the age of 
forty-five he was married to Francke’s only daughter, whose 
godfather he had been. Some of his best hymns were com- 
posed during fits of the toothache, so that his friends some- 
times congratulated themselves on an access of his pain. Bo- 
gatzky, still known among us by his Golden Treasury, also wrote 
hymns, which are full of unction and love to Christ. But no 
sacred poet of the age was more genial or is more affection- 
ately remembered than Father Tersteegen, as he used to be 
called: hedied unmarried, in 1769, leaving behind him more than 
a hundred hymns. We tear ourselves with some reluctance 
from a subject, which we have seen nowhere else treated so fully. 
While Dr Hagenbach gives ample praise in certain places 
to the Pietists, there are others in which he bears with some 
rigour on the shades of the picture. Sometimes he gives a 
weight to a sort of testimony which we have learned to think 
very unsafe, by the examples of our suffering forefathers. We 
know who they are that testify concerning Calvinistic Scotland 
and Massachusetts, as if nothing like a smile ever played upon 
the Presbyterian or Puritancountenance; while the quaintnesses 
of their “ pun-divinity,” as Lamb calls it, and every efferves- 
cence of Rutherford, Cotton Mather, Gurnall, and the Henrys, 
give the lie to such a supposition. Our author furnishes abun- 
dant proof of the comfort given by the Pietistic religion :— 


“In my boyhood,” says an eminent preacher, “I have seen both in 
private and in the pulpit, some old men of this school, and to this 
day, the blessedness of a firm and confirming faith, the cheerful and 
calm friendship of a life indestructible and imperturbable by all the 
storms of time and all the sufferings and injuries of man, still floats be- 
fore me as a lovely flower of memory.” 


While these, and many such things as these, are favourably 
reported by the author, he lends, we think, too ready an ear 
to persons who, for all that appears, may have been under a 
bias disqualifying them for judging of the true work of God on 
the soul. There are none who speak and write so bitterly 
against evangelical piety, as do apostate children ; those who 
remember the wounds but not the balm—who were convinced 
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but not converted. Such are many of the Boston Unitarians, 
children of Christian parents, who hate the name of Calvin or 
Edwards, or the rumour of a revival, with a rancour that is 
nowhere laid down in their dove-like treatises on liberality and 
love. Such testimony as that of Semler is affecting, however, 
in no common degree. While we recognise a certain resem- 
blance, such as is in every caricature, we shudder at the near- 
ness of. his approach to true grace, and can scarcely help 
speculating on the question how different might be the present 
condition of Germany if he had never lived, or if he had lived 
the life of his despised fathers. 

In Semler’s autobiography he recounts the prevalence of 
high views respecting regeneration and conversion, which are 
no other than those entertained by ourselves. That law-work, 
which has never died out of the Presbyterian theology during 
three centuries, seems a strange and amusing thing to some 
Germans, and Hase has more than one sneering phrase to 
denote the anguish of a converted sinner. Semler’s own 
brother, it appears, was thus concerned, so that one night he 
had to rise from his bed, and go into the adjacent library, 
where he was in prayer, kneeling and sometimes prostrate. 
The lamenting voice and sobs awoke Semler, who sought to 
comfort the anxious youth, repeating to him verses, sometimes 
in Greek and Hebrew. The brother embraced him passion- 
ately, but declared those promises were not for him. Semler 
then denounced as perverse and unworthy the kind of religion 
which could render a generous youth so miserable, and adds 
to the story some agreeable gossip about the moonlight devo- 
tions and hymns of the revivalists and the devoirs of the duke 
to comely Pietists. It is not for us, as foreigners, to judge 
here. We know that nothing is more disgusting than the 
forms of revival, when the revival is gone. We prefer rubrics 
a thousand years old, to the stereotype rules of camp-meetings 
and anxious seats; and are ready to believe that under all 
these exaggerations there were some things ridiculous and 
some things insincere in individuals belonging to the second 
generation of Pietists. It is fully admitted, not only by Zin- 
zendorf but by Tholuck. In another direction the revived re- 
ligion of Germany shaded off into mystical exercises, such as 
we have seen as a background to our own revivals. Into the 
history of these we shall not follow our guide. 

We shall take the liberty of sometimes using the familiar 
English word freethinking in place of several German words 
which would need a glossary, such as Aufklérung. The his- 
tory of English Deism is too well known to our readers, to 
make any German account needful. It is entertaining, how- 
ever, to see, according to the modern philosophy of history in 
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which every thing is connected with every thing, and every man 
a type of some age-spirit or age-tendency, how great a place 
can be suddenly given to some poor fellow whom one never 
thought of putting among the “representative men.” In the 
German method, no event or individual stands alone, or can 
be even left alone, till a day of more data; the individual must 
be brought into the series, and if there is no chain to connect 
the parts, it must be forged. This no doubt makes histor 
very amusing, and leaves nothing,unexplained. Dr Hagenbach 
is one of the most moderate of Germans in this respect, ap- 
proaching more nearly the French temper, and abounding in 
biographical pictures. We should not wonder, indeed, to 
hear that he has no philosophy at all. Yet now and then 
even he makes us smile at the earnestness with which he 
bustles about to work some unimportant separatist or madman 
into the process of development. Time is wanting to show 
how Bolingbroke begat Voltaire, and Voltaire begat Strauss. 
The portraits of Voltaire and Rousseau are admirable; we wish 
it was in our power to give them here in English. But we 
are led by obvious associations to another name. 

Frederick the Great, though not so often named by us as 
by our fathers, rises before us as a well-known portrait. In 
Germany, picture-shops and pipes repeat three faces, to wit, 
Luther, Fritz, and Napoleon. How Frederick’s father pro- 
vided for his education, we have seen; he might have learned 
in his stables that noble blood could not brook the perpetual 
curb. The metaphor of a German preacher is different, who 
said the ship was so full of religious ballast, that sink it must. 
It was not religion, but religious yokes and burdens in the ab- 
sence of religion, that wrought the mischief. The old king's 
orders were supreme, and the mercurial boy was made to get 
hymns and catechisms as a punishment. It is happily said, 
that we look back on Frederick through the coloured cloud of 
his successes ; the father saw in him only an effeminate flute- 
playing scholar, who preferred a concert or a sonnet to the 
hunting-horn and the Tabakscollegium. How far he was 
right we say not, but he set the prince down as “a selfish, ill- 
conditioned knave, always counterworking his father, an 
effeminate fellow without the common inclinations of human- 
ity.” Frederick clung to Quantz, the musician, and to Lieu- 
tenant von Katte, whose tragic fate is known. At the age of 
twenty he was first made to witness the execution of his bosom 
friend, and then cast into prison, where even pen and ink were 
denied him. Such were his associations with German ortho- 
doxy; no one need marvel at his infidelity and his Gallomania. 
The Lutheran chaplain Muller was sent to give him religious 
discourses in jail. The morning and evening prayers were 
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enforced as duly as the drill of a guardhouse. When he ob- 
tained the mastery of his own household, the bow was unbent, 
and he surrounded himself with artists and litterateurs, studied 
the proscribed works of Wolf, and entered on his ill-starred 
commerce with Voltaire, the Mephistopheles of his tragedy. 
Frederick may well be named among the typical men of Ger- 
many, for in regard to the French philosophers he far antici- 
pated the age in what is now known as genius-worship. To 
preachers he confessed it as a misfortune that he laboured un- 
der a sad debility of faith. If he admired Bossuet and Mas- 
sillon, it was because they were eloquent, and because the 
were French. It was natural for such a mind to further the 
cause of toleration. His father had violently endeavoured to 
brush away Popish remnants from the Lutheran altars, such 
as the tapers and crucifix; Frederick gave absolute discretion 
to all the clergy, and full licence even to Romanists. He al- 
lowed a Greek church at Breslau, and relieved the Socinians in 
Livonia and East Friesland, as well as the followers of Zin- 
zendorf and Schwenkfeld. In a cabinet-order, 178], respect- 
ing the Berlin hymn-book, he said :— 

‘“‘ Every man may, for me, believe what he pleases, so he is only 
honest. As to the hymn-books, any one is free to sing Nun ruhen 
alle Wailder,* or the like stupid and silly pieces. But the priests 
must not forget toleration, for persecution is not permitted to them.” 

He contemptuously remitted the presentation of pastors ; 
but took pains to withdraw education from the hands of the 
parsons, or as he called them, Faffen. His definition of a 
theologian was “an animal void of reason.” It is character- 
istic, that his tolerance stopped short in regard to the Pietists, 
or Mucker, as his father had taught him to call them. 

In 1745, Professor Francke attacked the stage. The king 
wrote as follows :— 

“This comes of the ghostly Muckerpack. They shall play, and 
Herr Francke, or whatever the scoundrel’s name is, shall be present, 
in order to make public amends to the students for his foolish repre- 
sentations ; and the attestation of the comedians shall be returned to 
me that he has attended.” 

In another rescript :— 

“‘ The Halle parsons must be taken up short; they are evangelical 
Jesuits, and must, in all circumstances, be kept from having the least 
countenance.” 

Had Deists been so treated, as Dr Hagenbach adds, what 
exclamations would have ensued! In regard to a teacher 
named Hahn, he wrote thus :— 

“« The abbot is good for nothing, and must give place to another; 


* One of Paul Gerhardt’s most beautiful productions, which was dear to the child- 
hood of Schiller. 
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no one will send children thither, because the fellow is an extravagant 
pietistic fool.” 


His well-known rupture with Voltaire did not scatter the 
coterie of French infidels. Chief among them was La Mettrie, 
a physician, who reduced vice to a system. Of this man, the 
Marquis d’ Argent, himself one of the clique, said, that he 
preached the doctrines of vice with the shamelessness of a fool. 
As might have been expected, the foul stream flowed rapidly 
downward into the commom plain, and there were many be- 
yond the precinct of the court who re-echoed the blasphemous 
watch-word, D’ écraser [ infame. But that religion, which 
Voltaire in writing to Frederick likened to black bread, such 
as at best was only fit for a dog, still lives, and is the nourish- 
ment of kings and sages: all are hungering for the bread of 
life, and many are returning with zest to this bread, after hav- 
ing blunted their wisdom-teeth on the stale white loaf doled 
out to them by Voltaire. 

We do not regret the large space afforded to the critical 
and hermeneutical studies of Wettstein and Michaelis; but 
these are generally known. It is, perhaps, more needful to 
pause over one venerable name, of which the merits are in 
danger of being forgotten; we mean, the Chancellor von Mos- 
heim, “a man whose nobleness of character was as worthy of 
love as his learning was deep and comprehensive. Scarcely is 
there a department of theology in which his labours were not 
enlightening and suggestive. Mosheim is the father of modern 
church history. In ethics, for a long period at least, he marks 
an epoch; and in the history of the German pulpit, a new era 
dates from the eloquent Mosheim. He was called the German 
Tillotson, and the German Bourdaloue. That exquisite sen- 
sibility and taste, which were wanting even in Michaelis, ex- 
isted to an extraordinary degree in Mosheim, and gave a pe- 
culiar charm to his learned dissertations and narratives, as 
well as to hissermons. In his creed, Mosheim was thoroughly 
orthodox, but mild and forbearing towards others; in this dif- 
fering from the older orthodox. He was the first to assume 
that dignified impartial stand in church history, which con- 
cedes the rights even of the erroneous and the dissentient, 
and which yields to their systems a complete investiga- 
tion and illustration, subjecting them, as the physician does 
diseases, to a purely scientific treatment. In his theolo- 
gical way of thinking, he has been justly compared with Me- 
lancthon.” 

Among many whom we must omit, in Dr Hagenbach’s lively 
portrait-gallery, we cannot leave Semler unnoticed, if for no 
other reason, because he is continually referred to as noting a 
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critical juncture and point of transition from the strict to the 
lax theology. Loose as Semler would have seemed to Flacius, 
he could not but be straitly antiquated to Paulus or Rohr. 
We do not indeed look at Semler with the eyes of Dr Hagen- 
bach, for two reasons: first, because our doctrinal position is 
what our author would regard as too Calvinistic or Dordrech- 
tian ; and next, because we cannot take that optimistic view of 
history which, even among those who are not Hegelians, pre- 
vails im Germany, and which sees in every turn of the dog- 
matic wheel an almost needful item in the revolution. 

Semler was the son of a clergyman, and was born in 1725. 
The convictions of his boyhood are sacred in our eyes, nor do 
we regard them as he himself did. 

“ There was not,” says his autobiography, “a corner of the house 
in which, for secrecy, 1 did not kneel, pouring out many tears, and 
crying to God for this great grace of conversion. But still I remain 
under the law. Moravian hymns did me no more good than many 
others known in Saalfeld and sung in the societies.” 

At seventeen he went to Halle. Since Wolf's departure, great 
changes had taken place. Lange, the head of the Pietists, 
died about this time. Baumgarten, a more moderate man, 
succeeded to his influence, and Semler became his favourite 
pupil. He testifies to the affection of the Halle Christians, 
but says he could not follow their counsels by cutting off un- 
necessary studies. He regarded himself as unconverted. 
‘“* Well do I remember,” says he, “ that one evening, walking 
all alone in the great square of the + om house, in the deep- 
est distress, I said to myself, O that I were that lump of ice, 
or that log!” Even then he began to distinguish between 
religion and theology, and to attempt the problem, since fa- 
miliar at Harvard, how much error a man may have in his 
head, and yet be right in his heart.» Still he was far from 
adopting Frederick’s maxim, “ Let every man be saved, after 
his own facgon.” But he could not detect in himself the Halle 
evidences. After this we find him at Coburg, then professor 
of history and poetry at Altorf; but at length recalled to Halle 
to teach theology. He seems to have entered on these labours 
with great honesty; but as by degrees he felt his strength, he 
deviated more and more from the teachings of that sehool, 
and was apparently in the condition which was passed through 
by Buckminster, and in which others, who have not declared 
themselves, are at this moment. For example, he began to 
wish the Canticles out of the canon. He was ill at home in 
the Apocalypse. He descried Judaism in New Testament 
expressions, as concerning the devil and demoniacs, As he 
proceeded to remove one husky integument after another from 
the truth, he found the abiding kernel of Christianity to be 
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the “improvement of mankind.” His private life was beauti- 
ful and blameless; indeed, these conditions seem indispensable 
to the success of the downward theology, by saving it from 
public repudiation, in this stage of its decline. He was as 
vehement against deism and rationalism as against orthodoxy 
and pietism: attacking Basedow, Bahrdt, and the Wolfen- 
biittel Fragments. Even of the Pietists it was the theology 
which he rejected, while he applauded their piety. Semler 
died March 14th, 1791. Long before this date, he had seen 
his comparatively timid innovations seized and carried onward 
by the reckless extravagance of neology. 

Lessing is too great a genius to be despatched in a few sen- 
tences, nor shall we attempt it. Like many an infidel of the 
age, he was brought up to pray and read the Bible, and his 
first poetic awakenings were caused by the hymns which he 
learned. He was a prodigy at school, so as to be called “ the 
admirable Lessing.” His wilful nature soon broke out in youth- 
ful dissipations. To reconcile his parents to the theatre, he 
wrote a play in ridicule of freethinkers. At Berlin, he felt the 
influence of Nicolai and Mendelssohn, who were on the deistical 
track, and who welcomed him to join them in their brilliant 
journalism. In Hamburg, he became acquainted with Gétze, 
already named by us as a doughty old Lutheran, who was 
quite disconcerted to find in the young man of the green-room 
an intimate acquaintance with all the questions of the Augs- 
burg Confession. In 1770, Lessing was librarian of the ducal 
library at Wolfenbiittel, where, in 1774, he became famous by 
the appearance of the Antichristian Fragments. Nothing since 
that day has made a greater sensation till Strauss’s Leben 
Jesu. The absurd impiety of these tracts is too well known 
to allow of repetition here. It is generally agreed that Les- 
sing, though the editor, was not the writer of the Fragments: 
the author remains unknown. Lessing now found himself in- 
volved in a conflict with Mr Gétze, against whom he uttered 
a work entitled ‘“ Anti-Gétze.” 


“The controversy between them,” says Hagenbach, “ touched in its 
extensive sweep one point in particular which enters deeply into the 
essence of Protestantism, namely, the relation of the Bible to Chris- 
tianity. While the Protestant Church, as against the Catholic, has 
set up the Bible as the only source of religion, Lessing attempted to 
show that Christianity is older than the writings of the New Testa~ 
ment, which had their very origin within the ChristianChurch.” 


Lessing had no theological system : his turn was critical and 
not constructive. His eloquence, wit, and imagination made 
him one of the most dangerous of the German infidels; and 
we slightly lose patience with our historian, when, in the exer- 
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cise of his impartial] liberality, he undertakes to show how 
much worse his infidelity might have been. It is the temper 
of our lukewarm age, even among ourselves, to pardon any 
thing to genius. There were those in Germany, as these 
volumes tell us, who seriously maintained that such a mind as 
Goethe’s is beyond the ordinary scope of moral rule. Some- 
thing akin to this has lately come to our knowledge, in the idle 
extravagance of a public lecturer, who, in speaking of licentious 
books, absurdly and mischievously tried to show that when 
they proceed from great genius they can do no harm. 

The “ Illumination Period” in Germany, or age of reason, as 
Englishmen might say, was marked by the same pretensions 
to philanthropy which appeared in England under Godwin, and 
which reappear in America under the reorganizers of society, 
and violaters of property and marriage. They were too saga- 
cious to overlook the common schools, and some of the most 
audacious strokes were aimed by innovating educators. These 
lectures represent the collusion between the new Paedagogik 
and the new philosophy, against the time-honoured institutions 
of the church. 


“ The old building, with its Gothic towers and windows, its gloomy 
cloisters and tombs, was no longer a fit place for the free, merry plays 
of the young, or the neutral philosophy of the aged. The church must 
be turned into a cheerful school-room ; the carved pulpit, with its wind- 
ing stairs of stone, into a trim desk of wood ; and the mighty naves of 
the church, into a broad, convenient ferry-boat, plying safely between 
the flat banks.” 


The first great name in the school-reform is that of Basedow. 
He was the son of a wigmaker, and was born at Hamburg in 
1723. After an erratic youth, renowning in various universi- 
ties, and even acting as professor and author, he left theology 
and pursued his remarkable bent for teaching. Inspired by 
Rousseau’s Emile, he set about his great work of education 
with such popularity, that it brought him in fifteen thousand 
dollars in five years. His system, like the favourite ones 
among ourselves, was so comprehensive as to offend neither 
Jew nor Gentile. ‘The spirit of the age was on his side.” 
His normal school, the Philanthropin, was founded in 1774. 
His plan was remarkable for its superficial easiness, its libera- 
lity, its vacillation in religion and morals, its educing of pre- 
cocious ratiocination, in a word, for its extreme and degene- 
rated Protestantism. 

In harmony with these endeavours were the editorial ad- 
vances of Nicolai, and the Allgemeine Deutsche Bibliothek, and 
of the profane neologist Bahrdt. This daring zealot for wild, 
irreligious interpretation overshot his mark, became a laugh- 
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ing-stock, and lost his character. Even the liberal poets made 
him their butt. 


“It is characteristic,” says Hagenbach, “that Goethe, who called 
himself a decided non-Christian, (einen decidirten Nichtchristen), de- 
rided the three so-called rational Christians, Basedow, Nicolai, and 
Bahrdt, while he made companions of Jung Stilling and Lavater.” 


Bahrdt’s position is described by a single sentence: ‘*I re- 
gard Moses and Jesus, as I dot Confucius, Socrates, Luther, 
Semler, and—myself, as instruments of providence, by which 
good is wrought in mankind, according to its good pleasure.” 
He ended his wretched, and at length abandoned life, at Halle, 
in 1792. 

Much might be extracted from the vivacious lectures, on the 
defenders of evangelical religion, and the semi-rationalists, 
or tame and moderate links between orthodoxy and neology, 
such as Spalding and Zollikofer. The latter were very like 
the gentle preachers of Boston and Cambridge who preceded 
open Unitarianism, and not unlike the Presbyterian Mode- 
rates of the school of Robertson. Of these calm, polished, and 
learned men, the book has many good things to say. Look- 
ing back, we can perceive the declivity on which they were 
gently sliding. It is more delightful to accompany the author 
into the warmer climate of Southern Germany, and to renew 
our acquaintance with the blessed Bengel, the “ patriarch of 
Suabian Pietism.” His memoir by Burke has been translated 
into English, and his Gnomon and other Latin works are fa- 
miliar to scholars; but we may still refresh the heart with 
glimpses of so remarkable a form. 

Bengel was born in 1687, near Stuttgart. His life was 
spent in the double work of preaching and teaching, in both 
which he showed the warm, gushing, and affectionate piety, 
which is the same in all times and countries. His biography 
takes us back to the Finleys and Livingstons of our own land. 
in Biblical labours his efforts were parallel with those of Wett- 
stein, but they were full of the flavour of grace. In the pulpit 
he was more the catechist than the orator. Though he rose 
high as a dignitary, he maintained an apostolical simplicity. 
Ripe in erudition and worn down with authorship, he died in 
a good old age. His deathbed was without scenic pomp, 
though, as he once said, a “ child of God will not sail away in- 
cognito.” He partook of the Lord’s Supper with his family, 
but made little ado even with his wife and children, saying 
that he should be awhile forgotten, but that he should again 
come to remembrance: a true prophecy. His pupil Oetinger 
carried out his views; a man called the Magus of the South, 
as Hamann the Magus of the North. Another eminently 
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useful disciple of Bengel’s was Philip Matthew Hahn. Among 
them must be named also the great hymn writer, Hiller, whose 
volume of sacred poems was more common in Wurtemburg 
than any book but the Bible. 

Of course, we shall entertain our readers with nothing about 
Whitefield and Wesley. Of Zinzendorf, notwithstanding his 
blemishes, affection would lead us to say more, but his career 
lies somewhat aside from the great course of German — 
and progress. Our author gives an importance to Baron 
Swedenborg, which, however beneath the deification of his moon- 
struck disciples, is more than we can comprehend. ‘Then we 
alight upon the twin names of Stilling and Lavater. To read- 
ers of English books, Lavater presents the image of an amiable 
physiognomist: he was a philosopher, a poet, and a Christian. 
Of his specific tenets in theology, we are not competent to 
report, but if inward grace can be inferred from blameless 
living, enthusiastic benevolence, and a devotion to Christ that 
wells out in streams of the clearest sacred song, then was La- 
vater an eminent child of God. One of his sayings reveals 
his gentle longings: ‘“ Blessed are the homesick, for they shall 
reach home.” Complementary to this are these words -— 

“ Joy, nothing but joy, is the intention of the Guide of mankind ; 
joy, nothing but endless joy, the sole end of all the suffering laid on 
us. Jesus, and Author of joy, are perfectly equivalent expressions. To 
him who deems Jesus other than the Author of joy, the Gospel is other 
than glad tidings; and he who regards affliction as any thing but a 
fountain of joy, knows not God, nor Christ, nor the Gospel.” 


The Godhead of Christ, says the historian, as the all-sove- 
reign power in heaven and earth, in all possible relations, was 
his one theme, which he taught and amplified in words and 
writings. Like Zinzendorf, he might have said, “ One passion 
only I have—it is HE, only He!” And it was not an ideal 
but a historical Christ, that he loved and worshipped. ' With 
all this, Lavater was ‘liberal in his estimate of errorists, to a 
degree which may be explained by the melting charity of his 
heart, but which we regard as both unsafe and unwise. Hence 
we find him in the most extraordinary connections with here- 
tics and even Deists. Something is perhaps due to the phy- 
siognomic whimsey, which urged him to study every aspect of 
humanity. Dr Hagenbach distinctly separates his place from 
Pietism, Methodism, and Puritanism. His sermons were not 
essays, but burning, streaming gushes from the heart, and so 
fitted to the moment, that each one might be called an occa- 
sional sermon. ‘The following account of the preaching is from 
the hand of Steffens :— 


“It now happened that Lavater made a visit to his distinguished 
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Christian friends in Holstein, and from thence came to Copenhagen, 
As might be supposed, he was not unknown to us. We were ac- 
quainted with some of his writings, had turned over his Physiognomy, 
. had been interested in his essay to Christianize Mendelssohn, and had 
observed the warmth with which he was received by some and attacked 
by others. It was the first striking notabilité that had come to Den- 
mark from the spiritual vortex of Germany, and we were all impatience 
till he arrived. He preached in the Reformed Church, where I saw 
and heard him. His appearance, now before me, was highly interest- 
ing. A long spare man, a little stooping, with a most spiritual phy- 
siognomy, the sharp lines of which told of an eventful past and inward 
conflicts, and an eye of surprising brightness, fire, and penetration. 
If I remember aright, he seemed older than he was, for I find he was 
then about fifty-two. The Reformed Church, which was not large, 
was packed full, and a solemn stillness pervaded the assembly. We 
were prepared for a rough pronunciation, for some of our German 
physicians had given us imitations of the Swiss dialect; the contrast 
with the prevalent mode was the more striking, as the weak sounds of 
the Danish were flatter still. But on hearing the sharp voice clinging 
to the gums, and the hollow, piercing tones of the celebrated man, I 
was so impressed as almost to lose the prayer. The greatest attention 
was required to understand. I was wonderfully seized and moved 
by the discourse: I seemed to hear a voice that I had longed for. The 
subject was prayer. The dialect, which at first seemed so repulsive, 
began to sound finer, clearer, even lovely, and so blended with what 
he was saying that any other had been out of place. Having described 
a soul in utter hopelessness, he paused for a little, and then cried with 
a loud voice Béttet! (Pray!) The E was almost a dipthong, and the 
hard redoubled T gave the word a fearful emphasis. The loud cry 
reached and shook my inmost soul, and I have never in all my life 
been able to recall it without something of the deep impression by 
which I was then agitated.” 


The two men of the age, in Dr Hagenbach’s estimate, were 
Herder and Schleiermacher; and if amount of influence on 
theology is concerned, few will dissent from his opinion. La- 
vater and Herder, in very different ways, conduct us into the 
new domain of modern German religion. Herder’s brilliancy 
in the literary heavens has often kept foreigners from estimat- 
ing him as a theologian and a preacher. He was born in 1744. 
He often made mention of his godly mother, and of the even- 
ing hymns which, more in Germany than any where else, are 
means of grace; and in later life, he would sometimes, at dead 
of night, go to an instrument, and accompany himself as he 
sang the old chorals. Arndt’s “ True Christianity” was among 
the household books. In Koenigsberg, he felt the power of 
two unlike men, Hamann and Kant. Hamann was, to use 
Herder’s own idiom, “ a good handful of years” older than he; 
it was Herder who named him the Magus of the North. Her- 
der’s relations to Goethe are abundantly known to English 
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readers; but at Weimar he was ultimately connected also with 
Wieland, Schiller, and Richter. Part of his work on Hebrew 
poetry was translated twenty-four years ago, by Mr Marsh, after- 
wards President Marsh, of Vermont. This, and his treatise on 
the Study of Theology, did much to lead back German youth of 
geniusfrom the seat of the scorner. He travelled overlarge parts 
of Europe, and brought the spoils of all his culture into the ser- 
vice of religion. Herder was what his countrymen love to call 
a many-sided character. To use Jean Paul’s figure, “ he was 
not a star, either of the first or second magnitude, but a group 
of stars, out of which every one might figure his favourite con- 
stellation.” Or, to repeat Hagenbach, those who look only at 
eminence in a single branch will prefer in poetry Goethe and 
Schiller, in philosophy Fichte and Schelling, in theological 
learning Mosheim, Michaelis, Eichhorn, Planck, or others. 
Yet take him for all in all, his power on the German mind was 
without parallel. Though less universal than Goethe, he had 
what Goethe lacked, the religious element. William Von 
Humboldt, naming him with Goethe and Schiller, says that 
Herder surpassed them both in a certain blending of spirit and 
fancy, such as constitutes religious genius. Herder threw out 
fewer greater results of Biblical erudition than Michaelis ; but 
he electrified his young countrymen with enthusiasm for the 
Old Testament, which no Michaelis could have done. On his 
works in poetry and the philosophy of history, we cannot dwell. 
Neither can we pretend to abstract the points of his creed, 
which, as our author admits, was too lax for one side, and too 
strict for the other. He was a poetic theologian and a theo- 
logical poet, yet he repudiated the hypothesis that the Bible 
is all poetical. ‘* Rather,” says he, “ would I abjure all poesy, 
and prefer to it the nakedest, driest annals.” He was a 
powerful champion for the historic verity of the Old Testament. 
Amidst much that we now look back upon as leading the way 
to the prevalent unbelief of our day, there was much that 
showed a heart not unaffected by the inward tendencies of 
grace. The Gospel of John had become the banner of a party 
of mystics, which flat Rationalism despised; yet Herder was 
so far from undervaluing this part of Scripture, that he says,— 
“That small book is a deep tranquil ocean, in which we see 
heaven mirrored, with its sun and stars; and if there are for 
man such things as eternal truths (and such there are), they 
subsist in John.” 

Too much space would be occupied by these remarks if we 
should follow Dr Hagenbach into his account of the German 
philosophers, who occupy a large place, as was to be expected. 
Even in regard to Schiller and Goethe, the confessed giants of 
German poetry, we can only gather here and there certain 
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matters which may be suggestive of observation. It is almost 
comic when our author sets about vindicating Schiller from 
the charge, that he never composed a religious hymn. The 
very issue joined is characteristic of the German mind in its 
present condition. The attempt to desery, under strong mag- 
nificrs, any filaments of Christianity in this great poet’s writ- 
ings, is ingeniously made by his admirers. These lectures 
contain a justly indignant protest against those who love to 
degrade Schiller in order to the apotheosis of Goethe. While 
we cannot go all the length of De Quincey in regard to the 
later productions of Goethe, we feel no disposition to cast 
ourselves into the retinue who burn incense to the philosophic 
phantoms of the Faust. 

We have seldom laid down a couple of volumes with more 
satisfaction or entertainment. In a travelling companion, we 
are apt to look not so much for a man of definitions, ratiocina- 
tions, and profundities, as for a full, ready, clear-headed, affable 
and vivacious scholar and gentleman ; and such is Dr Hagen- 
bach. We were never more satisfied with our Anglo-Ameri- 
can type of theology and religion, than after spending those 
agreeable hours before a panorama of the German churches 
and schools from a German pencil. We were never more con- 
firmed in the belief, that the boasted progress of opinion in 
philosophical theology is imaginary ; and that the brightest 
hopes of modern Germany are to be elicited from those things 
in which she is going back (alas! how slowly and interruptedly) 
to the truths of the Reformation. The most valuable lesson 
which we have to learn from the fearful defections and apos- 
tasies of German Protestants is one which regards our own 
prospects. Mutatis mutandis, we are doing over the same 
things which the Germans did before us. The path which the 
latitudinary reformers of the eighteenth century pursued is 
opening before the Young America of our theology. Our first 
steps were taken under their guidance. Part of our theologi- 
cal writers and instructors have not yet advanced beyond the 
first milestones of the journey. For all that we know, there 
may survive in villages about Boston antiquated ministers, who 
have not yet banished to the chandler and trunkmaker that 
opprobrium of all learning and all honesty, the “ Improved 
Version,” and who halt along on the broken crutch and under 
the frowzy peruke of Paulus. More certain are we that sober, 
diligent, microscopic, exegetical compilers are still compound- 
ing the mixtures of rationalistic hermeneutics after the formu- 
las of Rosenmiiller, Kuinoel, and the like. But their own 
neighbours are ashamed of them, and their younger followers 
grow weary of so scrupulous a coldness and so bloodless a 
learning, which belong to a former generation. A more recent 
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corps of young scholars, from institutions chiefly in New Eng- 
land, have advanced much further than their fathers, and are 
following on in the direction of what is vaguely called Tran- 
scendentalism. They join us in smiling at the stolid earnest- 
ness with which some of their seniors are just beginning to 
catch a notion of Kant and Fichte; but the instructive fact is, 
that those most advanced in the recent theology of New Eng- 
land, are only one stage beyond their forerunners, in a career 
of which we see the later and perhaps inevitable stages in 
Germany. For those who are wise, it is a providential bless- 
ing that the curve of which we have but a few actual elements 
at home has been completed abroad. Already we are becom- 
ing familiar with expressions about the Athanasian Creed, the 
teleiological argument in Natural Theology, Final Causes, 
Miracles, Plenary Inspiration, Subjective Atonement, the 
Nature of Sin, and Eternal Punishment, which a few years ago 
would have branded a man as a Unitarian if not a Deist. Now, 
we hold it to be useful to our rising theologians, who have this 
battle to fight, that they should see how it has been fought on 
the Continent of Europe. This, and not the matter of the 
doctrines taught in German schools, is the fruit to be obtained 
by the study of this subject ; and for this study, we scarcely 
know a more valuable book, or one more level to the capacity 
of ordinary, unsophisticated men of sense, than the one which 
we here lay down. 





Art. IV.—The Spirit of the Old Testament. 


It is commonly maintained that the Old Testament, in com- 
parison with the New, and even when regarded in respect to 
its own intrinsic merits, is deficient in tenderness, in inward 
as distinguished from outward moral power, and, in a word, 
in what is commonly denoted by the term spirituality. Such 
an idea is not exclusively peculiar to the rationalizing or the 
neological interpreter. It may be often traced in the sermons 
of preachers who are styled evangelical, and in the writings 
of commentators who are supposed to hold the plenary inspi- 
ration of all parts of the acknowledged Word of God. Even 
by divines reputed orthodox, is it sometimes held, that in this 
Older Scripture there are actually wanting some of the funda- 
mental truths of salvation. It is maintained that there is to 
be found therein no trace, or but the faintest trace of views, 
without which the lowest form of any thing like spiritual reli- 
gion would seem to be an impossibility,—without which the 
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devotions and devotional writings.of God’s chosen people must 
be regarded as falling, in this respect, below the known stan- 
dard of heathen and classical pietism. 

' Many, too, within the reputed pale of evangelical Christen- 
dom, appear to be taking a step even in advance of these opi- 
nions, so perilous to all solid and healthy faith in Scriptural 
inspiration. The sentiment is growing more and more in our 
churches, (and it would seem to be one of the most noticeable 
signs of the times), that the Old Testament is rapidly becoming, 
if it has not already become, obsolete in respect to us and our 
age,—that for the present Christian Church it possesses chiefly 
an antiquarian value,—that its teachings are, in great measure, 
if not wholly, superseded by the higher and purer instructions 
of the new dispensation,—nay more, that they are actually at 
war, and, in some very important respects too, with what is 
called the genius and spirit of the gospel. 

How all this is to be reconciled with any corsistent belief 
that the Old Testament writings are verily included in what 
Paul denominates ypag7 Seérvevoros,— Scripture given by the in- 
spiration, or inbreathing of God,—it would indeed be hard to 
determine. It would be equally, if not more difficult, to main- 
tain its consistency with the solemn reverence our divine Savi- 
our ever manifested for the books of the Jewish canon, —his 
constant appeals to the certainty of their predictions,—his 
implicit faith in Holy Scripture, év rai ypagais rtiss aryiass,—as 
something “ which could not be broken,” and which contained 
the evidence or credentials of his own divine mission,—his deep 
sense of the spiritual richness of that ancient law, the least jot 
or tittle of which was to survive the dissolution of the heavens 
and the earth,—hisapparently sincere and unsuspecting trust in 
the accuracy of their historical and supernatural narrations, 
whenever referred to in illustration of his own didactic warn- 
ings,—his continual accommodation of their devotional parts 
to his own spiritual wants, and this, too, not merely in public, 
by way of condescension, as it might be said, to the national 
prejudices, but in all the honesty and truthfulness of his most 
private exercises, whether of conflict or of triumph,—his litur- 
gical use of the psalms, even of passages standing sometimes 
in immediate connection with others for which our more rational 
commentators, in their higher spirituality, would deem it neces- 
sary to apologise, on the ground of their belonging to an obso- 
lete and less spiritual worship,—his righteous zeal for the 
purity of the ancient law, and for the maintenance of its primi- 
tive simplicity and integrity, in opposition to the perverse tra- 
ditions of the Jews,—and, to sum up all, the high honour he 
delighted to confer upon the Old Testament by ever citing it 
in proof of his own doctrines, as the lex scripta that formed 
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the immutable ground of his own instructions, as the firm 
support of his own faith in the dark hour of conflict and 
temptation, as the medium of his soul’s utterance in the ago- 
nies of the garden and the cross;—to reconcile this, we say, 
with the anti-evangelical theories of the Old Testament, would 
require a higher degree of hermeneutical skill than is needed 
for the solution of the worst difficulties of these strange yet 
sublime records of God’s earliest revelations; especially when 
we bear in mind that these books, which the Saviour so de- 
voutly studied, were substantially the same (as every scholar 
knows) with the now-acknowledged Jewish canon, and that 
HE who ever manifested such deep and deferential reverence 
for the authority of the lex scripta, was himself the Super- 
natural and Infinite Reason, the Eternal Wisdom, that “True 
Light that lighteth every man who cometh into the world.” 

And the opinions to which we have alluded are gaining 
ground. They are presenting themselves in their most extreme 
and startling forms. Among many heretofore reputed evan- 
gelical, they have had their origin in zeal for a false philosophy 
of reform, with which the unyielding spirit of the Old Testa- 
ment would seem to come in direct collision. Their rational- 
izing casuistry, and shallow utilitarianism, and abstract philan- 
thropy, cannot brook its stern method of resolving all morality 
into a strict observance of the duties arising from the acknow- 
ledged relations of human life, and of deducing all its sanctions 
from the acknowledged sovereignty of God. There seems too 
little reason, too little regard to the “ fitness of things,” too 
little recognition of the universe as something back of Deity, 
too little of that philosophy of the “ greatest happiness of the ~ 
greatest number of sentient beings,” in a law whose only sanc- 
tion is ever the same solemn Ani-Jehovah,—I am the Lord. 
Hence such opinions are held by very many who are unconsci- 
ous of the danger attending them, and of the inevitable conse- 
quences which must be the result. The signs of the times 
indicate a still wider diffusion; and unless checked by timely 
expositions of their fallacy, they must end in a fruitful harvest 
of scepticism in respect to the inspiration of all Scripture, both 
new and old. 

To return, however, to some of our first points, or to that 
which is seemingly the least faith-destroying of these neologi- 
cal dogmas—There are many, we may say, who stop short of 
the view taken by Warburton, Whateley, and the great mass 
of modern rationalists. They recognise in the Old Testament 
an implied belief, to say the least, in a future life, and would 
even regard certain passages as express declarations to that 
effect, or at all events, as admitting no fair interpreta- 
tion in any other way. Still, even among such is it very gene- 
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rally maintained, as something uncontrovertible, that the 
hopes and fears of the Jew, even of the pious Jew, were 
directed mainly to temporal objects, and that outward rites 
‘and ceremonies formed a far greater part, and a more acknow- 
iledged part of their religion, than the cultivation of any spiri- 
tual affections having reference to the eternal and the invisible. 
The Old Testament, it is often said, looked mainly to the 
outward, the ceremonial, the formal, the carnal, while it insists 
but faintly upon the inward, the unseen, and the spiritual. 
The latter were not wholly lost sight of, but they were almost 
entirely reserved for the later and higher revelation. The 
gospel first laid the main stress on inward rectitude of mo- 
tive; it first declared the blessedness of him who had not 
only “clean hands,” but “a pure heart.” There is doubtless 
some truth in this, but at the same time more that is falla- 
cious. There is such a thing as destroying the very ground 
and sanction of our Saviour’s instructions, in the attempt to 
magnify the New Testament by unduly depreciating the older 
revelation. There is in the latter more spirituality of view and 
feeling than meets the eye of the careless reader. It requires, 
however, the spiritual perception and the spiritual mind. It 
obtrudes not itself upon the outward Sadducee, whilst in the 
experience of the true Israelite is it often felt, that there is no 
part of God’s Word, the reading of which is more precious, or 
which has more power over the purest and most inward affec- 
tions of the soul. 
It is indeed true, that ceremonial observances occupy a most 
ego ps. and sometimes an almost exclusive space in the 
aw and national records of the Jews. Hence it is that we 
lose sight of those frequent declarations which were intended, 
on this very account, to guard against the danger of a merely 
formal, and to urge the necessity of spiritual religion. In the 
mysterious plan of God’s revelation, the outward would seem 
to come first, and yet the inward ever accompanies it, ever 
presents itself to one who seeks for it, ever appears expressly or 
impliedly in the outward language, instead of being left merely 
to the inferences of the natural conscience. To one, therefore, 
who has hastily adopted the idea of the exclusively formal 
character of the Old Testament teachings, it is sometimes a 
matter of astonishment when he finds, on careful examination, 
how very many passages there are of a directly opposite na- 
ture,—passages exhibiting the necessity of the internal and the 
spiritual, with even more of melting and glowing earnestness 
of language, than is ever found in the more sober and precep- 
tive instructions of the gospel itself. 
The psalms, the prophets, the law, and even the historical 
portions abound in them. “I have cleansed my heart in inno- 
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cency, therefore will I encompass thine altar,O Lord. The 
sacrifices of God are a broken spirit; a broken and contrite 
heart, O God, thou will not despise. Create within me 
a clean heart, and renew a right spirit within me. Thou 
desirest truth in the inward parts.”—(Ps. li.) In the 
Hebrew it is M82 in praecordiis,—the same as renes, the 
reins,—or Qpévec,—the seat of those deeper thoughts and 
affections which the Greek terminology would seem to place in 
the most central regions of vitality. Soalsoin Job xxxviii. 36, 
—‘ Who hath put wisdom in the inward parts,’°—where the 
same Hebrew word is used in parallelism with "2¥, the pic- 
turing or conceptive department of the soul, where the thoughts 
may be said to receive an objective distinctness,—the source 
of the most interior emotion of the most spontaneous intuitions, 
or as they are elsewhere styled (Gen. vi. 5) 2 NAawvMd Vs", 
“the very imaginations of the thoughts of the heart,”—those first 
beginnings of emotional mental activity which give moral char- 
acter to all that subsequently proceeds from them. Again,— 
“ In the hidden parts” (89032, Ps. li. 8, in the most secret or in- 
terior chamber) “ O make me to know wisdom,”—in that region 
of the spirit which is concealed from direct consciousness, 
which is below the very thoughts themselves, where the 
thoughts have their birth, or in other words spring* up from 
that state of the affections which is most closely allied to the 
very essence of the soul—“ O there, even there, make me to know 
wisdom.” 

In accordance with the same idea is that fervent prayer for 
inward grace that soon follows—* O, take not thy Hely Spirit 
JSrom me ; O give back to me the joy of thy salvation.” And then 
the light in the intellect which comes from the purification of 
the conscience—* Then will I teach transgressors thy ways ; 
then shall sinners be converted unto thee.” 

Beside such express declarations as these, how much do we 
find of implied meaning that is utterly inconsistent with the 
idea of a mere formal or outward religion,—how many expres- 
sions, for example, containing indeed no explicit mention of a 
future state, yet full of that emotion which has no meaning 
except in connection with the idea of a higher life for the hu- 
man soul, and from which all glow, and warmth, and elevation, 
and strength, and beauty depart the moment it is severed in 
the mind from all such connection, and regarded as proceed- 
ing from the low level of the materialist, or as having refer- 

* From some such idea of the soul seems to have come that beautiful Hebrew 
metaphor, 35 by my, ascendere super cor, representing thoughts as rising or welling 


up in the soul, as from some deep fountain of being far below them, and in which re- 
sides the true moral character of the spirit. See Jeremiah iii. 16; vii. 31; xxxii. 35, &c. 
Compare also the Hebrawism in Luke xxiv. 38, Ale ti dumdroyope) dvalaivovew iv craig 
xagdiois Sudivs—* Why do thoughts arise in your souls.” 
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ence to the poor deliverances of an existence so exceedingly 
brief as this, —an existence deriving all its value from another, 
but in itself considered, and apart from any idea of any higher 

‘ state, so worthless, so aimless, so utterly and hopelessly inex- 
plicable. 

Let this test be applied to such passages as Ps. Ixxiii. 25, 
and the succeeding verses—‘* Thou wilt guide me with thy 
counsel, and afterwards receive me to glory— Whom have I in 
heaven but THEE, and there is fone upon earth that I desire 
beside thee.” Or, as it might be more literally rendered from 
the Hebrew—*“ Whom else have I even in Heaven, and WITH 
THEE I have no other desire (or delight) upon the earth. 
For though my flesh and my heart (my body and soul)* both 
fail, yet THOU art the strength (the rock) of my soul, and 
my everlasting portion.” A mere heroic song of thanksgiving 
for temporal deliverances, says the unevangelical interpreter; 
but apply the test to which we have referred. If Asaph and 
David were, indeed, materialists; if they looked, in all this, 
only to temporal prosperity, and to a temporal salvation, why 
has this language been ever felt to be so appropriate to the 
devout utterance of the spiritually-minded in all ages? Why 
is it that the Christian finds in it such a satisfactory expres- 
sion of the most evangelical emotions? How has it happened, 
that away back in the earliest and most barbarous times of 
Judaism, as some would style them, these old songs of thanks- 
giving and prayers for deliverance were framed in such strange 
yet perfect adaptedness to the wants of periods far remote, 
and of souls in circumstances so widely different? How came 
there to be imparted to these and similar psalms, such a 
warmth and life, such an indescribable elevation and subli- 
mity, such an air of purity, such a “ beauty of holiness,” as to 
fit them for the church’s standing liturgy, as well as its an- 
them, and form of confession, in all ages—a liturgy which 
never becomes obsolete, which is never felt to lose its appro- 
priateness, or to need revision, in order to adapt it to the 
most interior wants of the most spiritual and heavenly-minded 
souls. Strange coincidence this, if not still more wonderful 
design! 

The neologist contends that the Hebrew words which we 
render, soul, and life, and death, and redemption, and glory, and 
salvation, may have no other meaning, throughout the Old 
Testament, than animal life, and breath, and natural death, 


* The evident contrast here, between x3, and "aad, shows that they are in- 


tended to represent the two great departments of humanity, the material and the 
spiritual, Both fail. The soul as well as the body is dependent upon God for its 
continued existence, It is not, per se, aeonian, or immortal, as some of the Platonists 
would probably argue. But God is himself the strength (the rock) of the soul, its 
everlasting support and portion, 
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and temporal salvation, and an earthly redemption; and hence, 
he at once pronounces all interpretation of a more spiritual 
kind foreign to the wsus loquendi which has been so unwarrant- 
ably assumed. Now, admitting that they may and do have 
this lower sense, what right has the rationalist to the assump- 
tion which confines him there? How, in view of the striking 
fact to which we have alluded,—the fact of their strange adapt- 
edness to the expression of the higher emotion, and to which 
the general voice of the church, in harmony with the private 
experience of the individual Christian, is ever bearing testi- 
mony,—how, in view of this fact, we say, dare they deny that 
these terms have also the higher sense, and that this peculiar 
fitness is of itself evidence that they were expressly designed, 
by the Divine Author of the Scriptures, for its most devout 
utterance ? 
If it be said that almost any strain of heroic triumph, or of 
_ earnest supplication in the hour of danger, might have been 
accommodated in the same manner, and to a similar purpose, 
\let the experiment be tried with the purest and loftiest selec- 
tions from classic poetry. It would thus be found, that there 
i indeed an element in the inspiration of David, and Asaph, 


an 


nd Moses, and Isaiah, which is altogether wanting in that of 
‘Homer, and Aeschylus, and Pindar. But in what could this 
‘marked difference have consisted, if the Jew, as well as the 
Gentile, sung only of “temporal deliverances,” and temporal 
j triumph? Surely it is something more than an artificial im- 
/ pression of sacredness which long devotional usage has at- 
/ tached to the writings in question. We feel that no such usage 
could ever have imparted, at least for us,.a similar character 
to any productions of the Grecian or Roman lyric Muse. In ac- 
counting, therefore, for the difference of effect, we are compelled 
to admit, that there is in the Hebrew poetry a spirituality of 
feeling and conception that connects itself with the invisible 
and the eternal,—and that, too, even where the letter seems 
to relate mainly, if not wholly, to the earthly and the temporal. 
In this way do we account for the fact, that although the 
Jewish writings seem to be far behind the classic in express 
mention of another existence, its nature and localities, they are 
nevertheless so much more imbued with the spirit of the unseen 
world as the everlasting rest of the soul, as the termination of 
its highest hopes, as that which alone gives significance even 
to its best earthly aspirations. Here, too, we see the reason 
of their having become the favourite channels, in all ages, of 
the most devout and spiritual utterance. 
The Grecian poet speaks as familiarly of the Elysian fields, 
of the Land of the Shades, and the Isles of the Blessed, as of 
the vale of Tempe, or the hill of Parnassus ; and with as little 
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true spirituality of feeling in the one case as in the other. The 
Hebrew seldom attempts to lift the veil from Hades, or the 
unseen state ; but in what classic hymn, or in what heights of 
the most transcendental classic philosophy, do we ever meet 
with such language and conceptions as in the verse we have 
quoted from the 73d Psalm—* Without THEE the Heavens are a 
blank, and carth has no delight ?” 

If David was indeed a materialist, or, in other words, one 
who had no belief in the doctrine of the soul’s separate spiritual 
essence, and of its future existence, when and where, we ask, 
has such language ever before been heard from the lips of any 
one holding a similar animal and earthly creed? Or when 
have such addresses to the Deity ever been used, except in in- 
separable connection with the idea of ahigher life for the human 
soul, associated with the kindred idea of the eternity of Him 
who styles himself the Father of our spirits?* We get accus- 
tomed to this sacred language ; but let our minds dwell upon 
the depth, and grandeur, and fulness of meaning, contained in 
that remarkable, yet common expression which declares God 
to be the “ portion of the soul”—as though the universe con- 
tained nothing else in the comparison. “ The lines have fallen 
unto me in pleasant places ;” “ for the Lord is the portion of 
my inheritance.”—(Ps. xvi. 5.) ‘“ Thou art my portion, saith 
my soul.” “The Lord is our dwelling place in all generations. 
Before the mountains were born, before the earth and the 
round worlds} were formed, from eternity even unto eternity 
(amd rot aides Ewg rod aidvog,) “thou art (our) God.”—(Ps. xe. 
2.) The apostle does but aim at repeating the same ineffable 
conception, when he says—‘ Chosen in Him before the foun- 
dation of the world,” xpi xaraCor%s xéouov. When and where, 
we ask, have any of our commentators who have such a low 
opinion of the Old Testament, and are so offended by its out- 
wardness, its grossness, and its carnality, ever risen to higher 
degrees of spiritual emotion, or felt the want of higher lan- 
guage to express the full conceptions of their adoring. spirits ? 
Who is there in the class represented by De Wette, or Parker, 
or Spurzheim, who would not be startled at the unwonted fer- 
vour and spirituality of his own devotions, should he at some 
strange period in his soul’s experience, find himself in the spon- 
taneous utterance of language so familiar, yet so dear to God’s 
ancient saints ? 


* This connection of ideas remarkably appears in the common Hebrew oath—* As 
the Lord liveth, and as thy soul liveth.” 
+ The parallelism shows that the Hebrew bam here means something more than 


the earth. It can therefore denote nothing else than the whole visible world or uni- 
verse, in its apparently globular form, as built upon, or over the earth. See lst Samuel 
ii. 8—“‘ For to the Lord belong the ends of the earth, and over them has he placed 
the Tebe!, orround world.” Compare also Ps, xciii. 1. Gesenius, in such places, would 
render it, wniversum terrarum orbem. 
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“ The Lord is my portion.”"—We get accustomed to this fre- 
quently occurring language of the Jewish Scripture; and yet 
what can it denote, but the highest spirituality of conception, 
in respect to the most intimate relationship and intercommu- 
nion of the divine and human spirits !—as though, in looking 
abroad upon the universe, the soul saw God, and the enjoy- 
ment of God’s presence, as constituting the value and the 
reality of every other possession. “ It is only metaphorical lan- 
guage,” says the neologist, “ into which we infuse the life and 
warmth of later evangelical sentiment. In its older use, it 
comes from those ideas of temporal possession and allotment 
in the land of Canaan, to which they had been so long accus- 
tomed.” Be it so. But then it certainly shows how strong the 
spiritualizing tendency, and how distinct the spiritual teaching 
which led to such an application. It is, too, no weak proof, 
that such was actually one main design of the Author of the 
Scriptures, in giving to the letter of the sacred books such a 
wonderful capability of accommodation. It suggests the same 
law of hermeneutics which the apostle adopts in his favourite 
parallel between the literal and the heavenly Canaan, the tem- 
poral and the eternal rest; and it warrants us in applying 
the same mode to other parts of the Old Testament, with the 
eonfident belief that we are using no forced interpretation, 
but only tracing out the legitimate harmony which exists be- 
tween the letter and the spirit. 

Again, how can we account for the same earnestness of lan- 
guage, the same strong confidence, the same elevation of assur- 
ance, even under circumstances in which all merely temporal 
hopes must surely be regarded as vanishing fast away, and the 
speaker as drawing nigh to that period, which, if the unevan- 
gelical theory be true, he must look upon as the final and total 
cessation of his brief existence. There is, however, no failing 
of strength, none of assurance, none of triumph even, in the 
very prospect of the grave. “I will come in the power of the 
Lord Jehovah, I will make mention of thy righteousness, of 
thine only. Oh God! thou hast taught me from my youth, and 
even now will I declare thy wonderful deeds. In old age and 
hoary hairs, O God, thou will not forsake me. Thou hast 
caused me to see many and sore troubles, yet wilt thou guicken 
and bring me up again from the depths * of the earth. Where- 

* “ Thou wilt bring me up again from the depths of the earth.’’—The Hebrew here 
yn mitmm would seem to be only another expression for Sheol, Hades, Orcus, the 


invisible subterranean world, which was supposed to be the residence of departed 
spirits, even of the saints, (as in the case of the ghost of Samuel, } Sam. xxviii. 14) 
until their deliverance from their guiet (see ] Sam. xxviii. 15) and blessed, although 
imperfect and temporary resting place in the Ge-tzalmaveth, the ‘‘ valley of the 
shadow of death,” the Terra umbrarum, or Land of the Shades. The declaration 
here may have no reference to the resurrection of the body; and yet we see not why 
one class of commentators may not be as much justified in so regarding it, as another 
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fore I will praise thy truth (Heb. thy faithfulness) with the 
psaltery. I will sing unto thee with the harp, thou Holy One 
of Israel. My lips shall triumph, because I sing of THEE, and 
of my SOUL which thou hast redeemed.”—(Ps. ]xxi.) 

What means the redemption of the soul, in this passage; or 
may it have a higher and lower significance ? Soul is only a 
term for /ife, says the neologist ; 53 (nephesh) is animal breath ; 
its redemption is only a rescue from animal and temporal death; 
it is simply a prolongation of the present brief existence to a 
little longer endurance of trial and suffering; the “ depths of 
the earth,” is only a metaphorical term for overwhelming 
troubles from which there is obtained a short respite before 
the sufferer goes hence and is no more forever. This, then, is 
the only redemption sung of, and for this the delivered one 
tunes his harp, in such lofty and triumphant strains, to the 
Holy One of Israel! Now, the unevangelical interpreter may, 
if he pleases, give it the lower sense. ‘The passage is undoubt- 
edly capable of being so taken. But again, we say, apply the 
test; take into view the whole context; dwell upon the strength 
and elevation of language, the serious and holy triumph, the 
serene faith, the solemn joyfulness; and what an immense 
difficulty is there found in supposing these to be the words of 
an aged materialist rejoicing in a mere momentary deliverance 
from a death which he knows must soon, in the inevitable 
course of nature, come upon him, and which, moreover, he re- 
gards as the end of his being,—especially when viewed as the 
close of an existence, which he so feelingly laments as having 
been only a lengthened scene of “ great and sore troubles!” 

Be it admitted, then, that there are two senses here; or 
rather two degrees of sense, in these and similar passages. Let 
him who chooses it take the lower. It may be to him a true, 
and useful, and instructive sense. The spiritually-minded 
Christian, however, feels that there is such an adaptedness, such 
a perfect sympathy with the higher sentiment, and the higher 
in confining it to the merest temporal deliverance. It might, perhaps, be taken meta- 


phorically for great and overwhelming afflictions, as in Ps. xlii. 8, did not the preced- 
ing mention of extreme old age, such as is generally expressed by the Hebrew marv, 


force the thoughts to the contemplation of a future and more spiritual deliverance. It 
may thus signify some release of the human spirit from Sheol or Hades, without sup- 
posing any designed allusion to the doctrine of the resurrection of the body itself; al- 
though the language does indeed look so much like it. The Scotch version, in its 
beautiful simplicity and faithfulness, seems to present strongly this idea of a bodily 
resurrection, and yet it would be very difficult to show wherein it departs from the 
most rigid and truthful rendering of the Hebrew. 
* Thou, Lord, who great adversities, 
And sore, to me didst show, 
Shalt quicken, and bring me again 
From depths of earth below. 
Thee, ev’n thy truth, I°ll therefore praise, 
My God, with psaltery, 
Thou Holy One of Israel, 
With harp I’ll sing to thee.’ 
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emotion, that he cannot doubt of its having been intended by 
the Author of the Scriptures; and of the evangelical being, as 
not only an allowable, but the more substantial, the more wni- 
versal, and, therefore, in fact, the more real interpretation,— 
although unobtruded upon the soul that does not love, and, 
therefore, cannot perceive its higher significance. 

At times, however, the language rises to an elevation, at 
which the spiritual stands out so prominently, and every pos- 
sibility of any other sense so entirely disappears, that the 
veriest rationalist is compelled to acknowledge the presence of 
the higher element. ‘ Thou wilt not leave my soul in Sheol; 
thou wilt not suffer thy beloved one tosee corruption.” This, 
too, if one so chooses, may be taken in the lower sense of a 
mere prolongatign of natural life,* and, in this way, of a re- 
demption, or rescue from the grave; although it is exceedingly 
difficult to reconcile such an interpretation with the common 
rendering of the Hebrew verb employed in the first member. 
So also in the last verse of this sixteenth Psalm,—* Thou wilt 
make me to know the path of life, the fulness of joys that are 
in thy presence, the pleasures that are at thy right hand for 
evermore.” All this, if any one will have it so, may mean only 
temporal prosperity ; all these swelling and glowing expressions 
of a rapturous faith, “the path of life,” the bliss of the Divine 
presence, the “fulness of joy at God’s right hand for ever- 


* That this sixteenth Psalm refers to a spiritual redemption, and to one that takes 
place after death, is made probable from the very title, om22. Professor Stuart, in 


his Commentary (Biblical Repository, No. I.), is very much perplexed in respect to 
the meaning of this inscription, and, after going to the Arabic and other cognate 
tongues, comes at last to no satisfactory conclusion. We think, however, that there 
is no need of resorting to any thing else than the Hebrew, and the Biblical usage of 
the root. A comparison of Jeremiah ii. 22, with a parallel passage, Jeremiah xvii. 1, 
seems to show that the true meaning of pm>3 in the former passage, is not spotted or 


stained, as Professor Stuart supposes, and as is favoured by our version, but rather 
stamped, engraved, or imprinted. The other rendering (spotted) was doubtless sug- 
gested by the preceding word m3 (soap.) The participle m2: would mean, accord- 


ing to the exigency of the climax in that passage, more than stained. It would de- 
note something which could not be washed out—something cut in, or engraved. In 
Jeremiah xvii. 1, maxm> written, and mar-h engraven, are used in the same connection, 


and in perfect parallelism with oni, J eremiah ii. 22. “ The sin of Judah is written 


with a pen of iron, and with the point of a diamond; it is graven upon the tablet of 
their hearts.” Hence, very easily and naturally, the secondary sense, which we find 
in the noun Mz, stamped or coined gold, in distinction from pure gold. So also ya" 


from ys. Hence also, by a very natural transition, the meaning which the LXX. 
have given to tm. in the inscription to this psalm, namely, ernrcygagia, engraving, 


monument, epitaph, super mortuum. How admirably, in this sense, is it adapted to 
the application which the apostle makes! It is ** Micktam to David,” even the spi- 
ritual David. It is the michtam of the Holy Sepulchre, the monumental epitaph of 
Christ, and of Christ not only, but also of every one who dies in the Lord. 


“ Thou wilt not leave my soul in Sheol. 
Thou wilt not suffer thy beloved to see corruption. 
Thou wilt show them the way to life— 
The joys at thy right hand for evermore.” 
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more,” may possibly denote only a worldly happiness, a re- 
joicing, indeed, in the Divine favour and goodness, but only for 
“ the corn, the wine, and the oil.” It is true, hardly any one 
can fail of being struck with the strange incongruity, so appa- 
' rent, in that case, between the soaring fulness of the diction, 
and the comparative poverty of the thought; but yet, if the 
interpreter prefers the unevangelical rendering, there are, 
doubtless, many good and plausible arguments in favour of such 
an exercise of hermeneutical skill. He may tell us of the ori- 
ental metaphor, the luxuriance éf the Jewish figurative lan- 
guage, of the Jewish fondness for hyperbole, in such strange 
contrast with the meagreness and unspirituality of the Jewish 
religion; and thus find only earth and earthliness, where the 
apostles, and the church, and evangelized souls in all ages, 
have found Christ, and the higher life, and Christ’s redemption. 
All this is possible, in respect to the passage on which we have 
been dwelling. But when the strain rises higher and clearer, 
even to the triumphant finale of the succeeding (or 17th) 
psalm, there is no longer any denying the presence of the spi- 
ritual and the eternal. The temporal utterly vanishes away, 
besides being absolutely excluded by the strong contrast be- 
tween the present and some higher and more enduring life. 
“ Deliver my soul from the wicked, thy sword—from mortal 
men, who are thy hand, O Lord—from men (of Heled), of the 
present temporal world (rerum terrestrium amantes, Ges.), whose 
portion is in life (or among the living), whose belly (or appe- 
tite) thou dost fill with hid treasures, who are satisfied in their 
children, and leave their residue to their babes. But as for 
me, I shall behold thy face in righteousness, I shall be satisfied 
when I awake in thine image.”* Even Rosenmiiller finds the 
future and glorified life in this passage. The lower sense is 
wholly absorbed in the higher. No mere worldly prosperity, 
it is felt—no deliverance from temporal danger alone—no ac- 
cession of wealth or power—no triumph over enemies—is at all 
in harmony with the holy sublimity of this strain of clear and 
joyful assurance. 

The morality of the Old Testament, it is said, was formal 
and outward. But where do we find stronger dissuasions from 
mere ceremonial morality, than in the Hebrew prophets? 
Where do we find sterner denunciations of the spirit that 
would look to God for acceptance and justification on the 
ground of mere ritual observances, without sincerity, truthful- 
ness, repentance, faith, and love? “ Bring me no more vain 
oblations; incense is an abomination unto me; the new moons 


* The Hebrew may be rendered, “ when thine image, or similitude awakes,” re- 
ferring to some transformation of the soul, after its rest in Hades, or when the body 
awakes, at the resurrection, in the image and glory of Christ. 
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and Sabbaths, the calling of assemblies, I cannot away with; 
it is iniquity, even the solemn meeting. To what purpose is 
the multitude of your sacrifices, saith the Lord. When ye 
spread forth your hands, I will hide mine eyes from you. 
Wash you, make you clean, put away the evil of your doings 
from before mine eyes, cease to do evil, learn to do well, re- 
lieve the oppressed, judge the cause of the fatherless, plead for 
the widow. Come now, let us reason together, saith the Lord. 
Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be white as snow ; 
though they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool. Zion 
shall be redeemed with judgment, and her converts with righte- 
ousness. O house of Jacob, come ye and let us walk an the 
light of the Lord.” And yet shall we dare to maintain that 
the prophetic declarations were required to counteract the false 
and carnal spirit of the law? This would be, indeed, to set 
them in opposition, as some have done, and to derive them 
from altogether different sources. The prophetic messages, 
moreover, are loud in their assertions of the purity of the law, 
and in denunciations of the Divine vengeance on those who 
departed from its spirit. 

And what is the law, even the ceremonial law, to one who 
reads it aright, but a continual enforcement of inward holi- 
ness by the most vivid typical representations of outward 
purity For what purpose are those baptisms, and washings, 
and sprinklings, and ceremonial purifications, and separations, 
but to serve as a standing presentment of God’s love of in- 
ward purity of soul, thus ever pictured forth to the outward 
senses. It is hard to suppose that the pious Jew, even of or- 
dinary grace and intelligence, failed to perceive the higher in- 
tent of these solemn ceremonial instructions, or was unable to 
see that the law, even the ritual and ceremonial law, which 
seemed to “stand (outwardly) in meats and drinks, and divers 
baptisms,” had regard to a higher end than mere bodily health 
and purity. In other words, what was all this minute concern 
for personal cleanliness, but the most impressive method that 
could be adopted to represent, to those prepared to receive it, 
the infinitely greater value of holiness or sanctification of the 
soul? So the prophets speak of it in their vehement and im- 
passioned exhortations,—so the apostles interpreted, and so 
may we view it, not in the way of forced accommodation, but 
in the spirit of a true and rational hermeneutics,—strange in- 
deed in itself, and yet deduced most legitimately from the 
study of those most strange and peculiar Scriptures. 

It was this aspect of the law which led the devout Israelite 
to those expressions of fond attachment, which are so frequent- 
ly to be found in the devotional books of the Old Testament, 
and which, when viewed in reference only to the naked ritual, 
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might seem tumid and extravagant. Compare the great 
variety of epithets which occur in the passionate ejaculations 
of the 119th Psalm. The author never seems to become 
weary, in the reiterations of his admiring and adoring love for 
the statutes, the ordinances, the testimonies, the judgments, the 
precepts, the commandments, the word, the law of Jehovah. 
“ Thy word is very pure, therefore thy servant loveth it. Th 
testimonies are wonderful, therefore doth my soul keep them. 
The entrance of thy words giveth light. Open thou mine eyes 
that I may behold wondrous things out of thy law. Thy righte- 
ousness is an eternal righteousness; thy law is (eternal) truth. 
For ever, O Lord, thy word is settled in heaven. I have seen 
an end of all perfection, but thy commandment is exceeding 
broad. O how love I thy law; it is my meditation all the 
day. I understand more than the ancients, because I keep 
thy precepts. How sweet are thy words unto my taste! OQ, 
sweeter are they than honey to my mouth. Thy word is a 
lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my path. Thy testi- 
monies have I taken as my heritage for ever. Great peace 
have they who love thy law. Exceedingly do I love thy testi- 
monies. I have longed for thy salvation, and thy law is my 
delight. Mine eyes prevent the night watches, that I might 
meditate on thy word. Thy word is from the beginning, thy 
testimonies have I known of old, that thou hast founded them 
for ever.” 

Again, in the nineteenth Psalm, just after that sublime 
hymn of praise to God for the wondrous display of natural 
law, in the heavens and heavenly bodies, how sudden, yet 
hearty is the transition to the higher theme of adoration: 
“The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul; the com- 
mandment of the Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes. The 
fear of the Lord is clean, enduring for ever, the judgments of 
the Lord are true and righteous altogether. More to be de- 
sired are they than gold, yea, than much fine gold; sweeter 
also are they than honey and the honeycomb.” 

So, also, in the more didactic portions, as in the first Psalm, 
how vividly does the writer present the comparative blessed- 
ness of “the man whose delight is in the law of the Lord, and 
who meditates therein day and night!” “ He shall be like a tree 
planted by the rivers of waters; his leaf shall not wither; his 
fruit shall never fail; he shall stand in the judgment, when the 
wicked are driven away like chaff before the wind.” 

It might be said that this was the language of a compara- 
tively advanced period, desirous of making all it could of the 
old barren ritual, and of spiritualizing it to a higher sense; as 
some of the later schools of philosophy attempted to do with 
the old Greek mythology. Hence a sort of mystic meditation 
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on the old statutes employed simply as a mirror, presenting in 
itself only a blank surface, but reflecting, by way of accommo- 
dation, the higher thoughts of the devotee’s own soul. This 
would be an extravagant supposition for the age of David, or 
even of the captivity. The false philonic spiritualizing, arising 
from the influence of foreign philosophy, was of a much later 
time. But this language dates back to a period compared 
with which that of David might be viewed as modern. The 
same blessedness, in respect to the same character, and for the 
same reason, is pronounced away back in the olden time, be- 
fore the law had acquired to itself an antiquarian veneration 
that discovered in it more than it really contained. Even in 
the days of Joshua, the son of Nun, it was the characteristic 
of the true Israelite to “meditate therein day and night;” 
that it might not depart out of his mouth; for in so doing was 
his life, his light, his security for the divine favour and the 
divine presence. (Vide Joshua i. 8.) 

Now, it should be ever borne in mind, that this law, and these 
statutes, and these testimonies, that called out such terms of 
devout and ardent attachment, were the same old Judaical 
ordinances which our more spiritual rationalist brands as gross, 
animal, ceremonial, and outwatrd,—as occupied with the exter- 
nal cleansing of lepers, with bloody sacrifices of innocent ani- 
mals, with frivolous rules about the construction of arks and 
tabernacles, and candlesticks, with directions respecting meats 
and drinks, -and ceremonial uncleannesses, with sprinklings, 
and changings of garments, and the regulations of camps, to- 
gether with barbarous statutes of social life and criminal juris- 
prudence, which the humanity of more enlightened ages rejects 
with abhorrence. There were no other Holy Scriptures in 
those days, in which the pious could “ meditate by day and by 
night.” All the light and love, therefore, and holiness, and 
purity, and everlasting truth, which are so frequently spoken of 
in the devotional psalms we have quoted, must have been found 
in that stern old law of. Moses, with which some are so much 
offended,—that same stern law which the modern sentimental 
reformer maintains Christ came to annul, but which Christ 
himself sums up as essential love and purity,—declaring, more- 
over, that heaven and earth shall pass away, before one jot or 
tittle of that ancient law should ever fail. 

It was evidently to this higher or typified purity that the 
psalmist had regard, in the expressions of his deep contrition, 
** Thou wilt purge me with hyssop.” The emphatic reference 
would seem to be to that true washing of regeneration which 
God only could bestow, and of which the ritual hyssop was 
but the sign. There was felt the need of something more 
than the outward purification by the priest. “ Thou wilt purify 
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me with hyssop” (as the Hebrew may best be rendered) ; or, 
“ When thou shalt purge me with hyssop, then shall I indeed be 
clean;” “ When thou shalt wash me (in thy spiritual laver), 
then shall I indeed be whiter than snow;” “ When thow shalt 
cause me to hear joy and gladness, then, indeed, shall my very 
bones rejoice.” It will be something far more than any ritual 
purity. When thou thyself healest the leper, it will be some- 
thing far more than any priestly annunciation of the comple- 
tion of the outward ceremonial] cleansing. 

In the same light, also, may we view the many striking de- 
clarations of the Scriptures by which the Divine purity is 
itself set forth. The neologist stumbles at such precepts as 
are contained in Deut. xxiii. 12, or Exod. xx. 25. “It is the 
grossest anthropomorphism,” he exclaims. ‘It ascribes to God 
not only the passions, but also the lowest senses of men; as 
though his eyes were offended at the display of personal naked- 
ness, or his nostrils with the impurities of the camp in which 
he was said to dwell.” And yet may we not well conceive, 
that, when a people have become accustomed to such injunc- 
tions of outward purity, they will, on this very account, be the 
more struck with those declarations of the inward holiness of 
the Divine character with which the same Scriptures abound ? 
“ Thou art of eyes too pure to behold iniquity; upon sin thou 
canst not look.” ‘ How shall man be righteous before God; 
how shall he be clean that is born of woman. Behold even 
the moon; it shineth not (Heb. Say for bon it hath no splen- 
dour or glory on the comparison) ; yea, the stars are not pure* 
in his sight.” 

From the same idea of transcendent holiness and purity, 
comes that sublime expression, Ps. civ. 2—“ Who veilest thy- 
self with light as with a garment.” Behind even that “ bright 
effluence,” in which God has dwelt from all eternity, there isa 
splendour, a clearness and a purity, in comparison with which 
light itself becomes an intervening shade, separating the Holy 
(or separate) One, as with a covering, from the universe with 
which the philosophizing pantheist would confound him. 

“ His robe is the light.” 


Paul does no more than attempt to copy the Old Testament 
sublimity and spirituality, when he represents God as “ dwell- 
ing in light unapproachable”—9ii¢ oixaiv axpéoirov; as also James, 
when he styles him “ the Father of lights” —é rarip raiv pdrwy, 
intimating by the plural lights, that he is the source of all to 
which the name is applied, whether literally or metaphorically. 


* The Hebrew >t here, admirably unites the two ideas of moral and outward 


purity or cleanliness, It is used alike in reference to both. It denotes, no spot—no 
shade, 
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He is the Father of all lights, of all that reveals or “ makes 
manifest,” either in the natural, the moral, the intellectual, or 
the spiritual world— 
* Since God is light, 
And never but in unapproached light 
Dwelt from eternity—dwelt then in thee 
Bright effluence of bright Essence Uncreate.” 

“ The Lord is my light and my salvation.” “ In thy light 
shall we see light.” The idea on which these sublime expres- 
sions are founded, is much older than the Psalms. It dates 
from this old law, so condemned as gross and outward. It 
was presented on the high-priest’s pectoral, or breastplate, 
in the remarkable engraving of the Urim and Thummim, 
Doni DMS which has been variously rendered revelatio et 
veritas, lux et veritas, pis xa! ddAndea, Exod. xxviii. 30; Lev. viii. 
8; Deut.xxxiii.8. It might be translated lights and perfections, 
if we keep in view the more usual acceptations of the root 
and related forms of 25, The English word, however, is 
too vague. The radical idea of the Hebrew is purity and sim- 
plicity of heart, not so much perfection in regard to outward 
observances, or’ external rectitude, as that clean, clear, sincere 
(sincerus dxépasos integer) singleness of heart and motive, which 
may be called the light of the moral nature, in distinction from 
that of the intellect; the light of the heart, in distinction from 
that of the head. It is that of which our Saviour speaks, 
“ If thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be full of light.” 
To this idea Luther’s version, Licht and Recht, would seem to 
make the nearest approach. 

It is worthy of note, that it is DPS, in the plural, lights, as 
in the remarkable expression of the Apostle James, “‘ The Father 
of Lights,” indicating the three degrees—the light of the eye, or 
of sense; the light of the intellect, or truth; and the light of 
the heart, or that moral clearness or purity, which clarifies 
the understanding, which imparts to truth all its value,* and 
enables the soul clearly to distinguish what in the intellectual 
world, or world of truth, is of higher and lower dignity. It 
is difficult to determine which of these applications of the 
word should be regarded as metaphorical, or whether they 
are alike literal. The last, however, is undoubtedly the 
highest and most important. It is that “Light of the Lord, 
through which we see light,” and which will finally bring the 

* Plato might be supposed to be darkly aiming at some such idea in his remarkable 
definition of the Agathon, or the Good, as being something not only higher than 
knowledge, or truth, or intellectual light. but as giving to it its true value and reality 
—Kal reis yiyvwrxopesvois rolvev ah pebvov 7d yiyvooxecbes bad rod eyalod ragiives, &AAX xa) od dyad 
8 xa) riy oboiay bx ixtiver aiveis xeoctives.—(Plat. Repub., vi., p. 5U9.) ‘ For to things 
known, it may be said, that not only their being truly known, is derived to them from 


the Agathon, or the idea of the Good, but that their very being and essence is only 
truly perceived in connection with the same idea.” 
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soul that possesses it into the very presence of God. “Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 

Gesenius would intimate, that this idea of the Urim and 
Thummim was stolen by Moses from the Egyptians. This 
frigid neologist devoted his life to the study of an old book, 
which he himself regarded in some sort of way as being the 
Word of God, a book, too, which certainly derives its great 
interest from the fact of its being truly such; and yet, in the 
face of its most solemn declarations, he presents a view which 
has no real evidence in its favour, and which could only have 
been chosen because of its taking away all its spirituality 
from one of the sublimest portions of the Old Testament. 
“And Aaron shall bear the names of the children of Israel in 
the breastplate of judgment upon his heart, when he goeth in 
unto the holy place, for a memorial before the Lord continu- 
ally. And thou shalt put in the breastplate of jadgment the 
Urim and the Thummim; and they shall be upon Aaron’s 
heart when he goeth in before the Lord; and Aaron shall 
bear the judgment of the children of Israel upon his heart 
continually.” “And thou shalt make a plate of pure gold, 
and grave upon it, like the engravings of a signet, HOLINESS 
TO THE LORD.” In all this, the German lexicographer 
and commentator discovers but a poor imitation of a very 
doubtful custom, which the Egyptians of a later age seem to 
have had, of suspending a tablet with the word Truth from the 
neck of a judicial officer. Hebrzi autem hoc in more symbo- 
lico A*gyptios imitati videntur, apud quos judex supremus 
sapphirinam veritatis imaginem e collo suspensam gestabat.* 
But Aaron did not represent a judicial officer in this. Be- 
sides there being no evidence of any such thing in the account 
itself, we are expressly told, in the introduction of the chap- 
ter, that he was to appear in his priestly office, as mediator 
before God, on behalf of those whose names he bore upon his 
breast. “And take thou unto thee Aaron thy brother, and 
his sons with him, from among the children of Israel, that he 
may minister wnxto me in the priest’s office.” ‘ And he shall bear 
the names of the children of Israel upon his heart when he 
gocth in unto the holy place.” Instead, then, of representing 
any dpyidimaoryc, he typified rather the great dpyepeds, the 
High Priest who has entered once for all into the Holy of 
holies, or Heaven of heavens, bearing on his breast the true 
Israel of God, his redeemed church, pure and spotless in his 
righteousness, that, he might thus present it to God with its 
Urim and Thummim, its light and love, Mj tyovsay ox?roy 7 


* “The Hebrews in this symbolical custom seem to have imi‘ated the Egyptians, 
among whom the chief-justice was accustomed to wear suspended from his neck @ 
sapphire image of Truth.” 
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purida arr’ iva Fayia xal guwuos, (Eph. v. 27), having no stain 
or wrinkle, but holy (that is, separate) and pure. 
“Great High Priest, we view thee stooping 
With our names upon thy breast.” 

How much more of light for the intellect as well as the 
heart, is to be found in this simple hymn of the social prayer- 
meeting, than in all the learning and philosophy of the great 
lexicographer and critic! It will be found, moreover, that the 
passage in Diodorus to which he refers, does not sustain his 
position, weak and untenable as it is in itself. The historian 
(Diod. i. 48) says nothing of any inscription nor even of any 
image. His words are—Exovra riv aargjdeiav cEnprnwévyy ex rod 
rpax%rxov. With as much reason might the critic have traced 
a connection between the priestly Urim and Thummim of the 
Mosaic law, and the sword and scales of Themis, or the Gre- 
cian mythological jurisprudence. 

The Jews, say some, were full of the grossest anthropomor- 
phic notions, derived from the language of their law and sacred 
books. ‘The God of the Hebrews,” says Spurzheim, “ was 
irritable and revengeful ; he delighted in war; he was fond of 
incense, perfumes, and bloody sacrifices.” ‘“ He is represented 
in their Scriptures,” say others of this school, “ as confined 
chiefly to the narrow bounds of the Jewish land. He was the 
God of the hills. He was merely a Sig rarpdios, a patrial or 
Gentile deity, ranking in this respect with the gods of the sur- 
rounding nations, only regarded (and that, too, merely in the 
national pride) as more renowned than Baal, or Dagon, or 
Rimmon, or even the far-famed Zeus, the chief God of the re- 
mote ‘isles of the sea.” But have those who write in this way 
ever really studied the Old Testament? When, we may ask, 
did rationalist or phrenologist, unless they borrowed the lan- 
guage of the Bible, ever rise spontaneously to a height of con- 
ception, surpassing in sublimity and spirituality many declara- 
tions of the same Scriptures, contemporary with parts and 
passages at which such offence is taken? It is true, God is 
represented (Deut. xxiii. 14) as “ walking about” in the camp 
of Israel, and as “ coming down” (Exod. iii. 8) for their de- 
liverance. But then it should be remembered that this is in 
the same chapter in which he styles himself the 1 AM THAT 
I AM-—the Jehovah, the sole Eternal, Self-Existent One, who 
only hath life, and essence, and immortality in himself. It is 
true, he delights in characterising himself by terms expressive 
of locality, and the most intimate relationship to finite and 
temporal objects. He is the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of 
Jacob. He is his people’s “ dwelling-place in all generations.” 
“ His foundation * isin the Holy Mountains; he loveth the 

* Heb. mon —His settled abode. It would seem to convey the idea of a beloved pri- 
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gates of Zion, even more than all the habitations of Jacob.” 
He has indeed a “peculiar people,” in a more distinct sense 
than was ever predicated of any local divinity. ‘* As the moun- 
‘tains stand alway round about Jerusalem,” so the Lord is ever 
nigh to those who fear and serve him. He comes down to 
their finite wants, and thoughts, and feelings. He hears their 
prayers; he delights in their sacrifices; he “smells a sweet 
smelling savour ” in the incense of their confessions and thanks- 
givings. He is indeed their S¢ds*rarpaios, their patrimonial 
Deity. He is their God, and the God of their fathers, and of 
their children’s children, even unto the third and fourth gen- 
erations. He is a God “nigh at hand;” and yet it is the 
same One who saith, “ Am I not also a God afar off? Do not 
I fill heaven and earth ? saith the Lord.” When we have con- 
templated this near, and intimate, and familiar aspect of the 
Divine character, we may, with the full sanction of these won- 
derful writings, turn to meditate on the far-off view, and endea- 
vour to conceive of Him as occupied with powers, and worlds, 
and natural laws, at distances so immensely remote, that the 
difference between the astronomical conception of a Herschel, 
and that of Abraham or Job, shrinks into the veriest infinit- 
esimal, or differential of a differential. 

The Bible directs the mind to both. It is the same ancient 
Scripture, whose anthropomorphism gives such offence, that 
declares, “‘ The heaven, and heaven of heavens, cannot contain 
Him.” It is the same ancient Scripture, or rather still more 
ancient Scripture, that soars above all philosophy in the tran- 
scending inquiry, “ Who can by searching find out God? 
Who can trace the Almighty unto perfection? It is high as 
the Heavens; what canst thou do? deeper than Hades ; how 
canst thou know it ?”—(Job xi.) 

Philosophy claims to have higher thoughts of the Divine 
nature than are presented in these old records, which, it is 
asserted, were intended for the infancy of mankind. She as- 
sumes to transcend the laws of our own human being, and to 
determine the mode of the Divine existence. After more than 
three thousand years’ discussion, she has not yet settled the 
very first problem in anthropology. She is still warmly debat- 
ing as to what we are and do, in every momentary exercise of 
our mental activity. She has not yet clearly decided the famous 


vate seat, dwelling-place, or homestead, The word is closely allied to the noun 
sto from the same root, and with the same radical idea, concessus, vel amicorum famili- 
anter colloquentium, vel judicum consultantium. As in Ps. xxv. 14, ‘“ The secret of 
the Lord (4p, his familiarity, his intimate friendship) is with those who fear him.” 
He is, in this sense, not only a xational, but also a household deity—their Seis igéoriog 
—the God of the home, with all its hallowed associations, of the hearth, the fireside, 
the domestic a/tar,—if we may, with all reverence, apply to the God of the Bible, one of 
the most significant epithets which old tradition has handed down, and given to the 
Grecian Zeus, 
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question which Socrates hunts through every stage of definition 
in one of the longest of the Platonic dialogues, * and is com- 
pelled to leave at last utterly unsolved; the question,— What 
is knowledge ? even human knowledge? What is it to know ? 
Is it an action, or a passion, or both? How much in every 
thought, and even perception, comes from without, from the 
world of sense; and how much, if any, is furnished from the 
soul’s innate stores? There are, even yet, two schools, as dis- 
tinctly divided on these points, as in the days of Heraclitus 
and Parmenides. 

And yet, this same philosophy modestly assumes to “ find 
out God,” and to know something more and higher of him than 
is presented in his own revelation! She undertakes to decide 
what he és, and what he is not—what he must be, and what he 
cannot be—how he exists, and how he cannot exist—what is pos- 
sible, and what is impossible, in respect to the unity or distine- 
tion of his personality. Yea, she would even determine the 
very lawand mode of his spiritual action. “He transcends time 
and space,” it is proudly affirmed. “He does not know things 
as we know them in time and space. He does not think as we 
think, by succession of thoughts or ideas ; he does not view 
things by parts, as the anthropomorphic language of the Bible 
would seem to represent. All things are to him one wniversal 
presence, in space ; all events are to him one eternal presence, in 
time ; knowledge is his sense, his intuition; truth is his very 
essence.” 

But what does philosophy mean by her “ great swelling 
words of vanity?” What does she gain by all these barren 
negatives, or disguised nonentities, or concealed truisms ? 
What is all this to the immeasurable sublimity, and yet pro- 
found simplicity, of these Old Testament Scriptures, in setting 
forth the same transcendent aspect of the Divine character at 
which philosophy so labours,—‘ His ways are not as our ways 
—his thoughts are not as our thoughts. As the heavens are 
high above the earth, so are his ways above our ways, and his 
thoughts above our thoughts.” “ For with the Lord one day is 
as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day.” “The 
are in his sight as yesterday when it is past, and like a watch 
in the night.”—(Isa. lv. 8; Ps. xe. 4.) 

Boethius, in imitation of Plato, and some of the schoolmen 
in imitation of Boethius, define the Divine existence as being 
“ without preterition or futurition,” as “tota simul et inter- 
minabilis vitae possessio.” |We would not quarrel with the 
language ; rather would we admire it for its clear conciseness, 
and as the best form of words philosophy could invent for the 
expression of so transcendent a truth. But how is it itself 

* The Theztetus, 
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transcended by the Scriptural mode of setting forth the same, 
or even a higher, aspect of the same idea. Jehovah, says the 
prophet, “inhabiteth eternity.” It is his dwelling-place, in 
which he abideth the same for evermore. It is his boundless 
bound, his life, which he liveth all in every part and at every 
moient. 

Philosophy would spurn all expressions of nearness or loca- 
lity, or special providential care. She would contemplate the 
infinite aspect of the Divine character. Towards this, in her 
proud folly, would she strain her vision, until it grew dim, and 
dark, and finally went utterly out, in the vain attempt to 
measure the measureless, to grasp the incomprehensible. But 
this is not the only aspect presented for our contemplation. 
With all reverence would we say it—God is also finite as well 
as infinite. Although it may seem a paradox, yet the latter 
may be said to involve the former. ‘The idea of perfection 
seems necessarily to embrace both, and each as essential to 
any right conception of the other. In other words, he would 
not be perfect and infinite, if he cou/d not, in truth and reality, 
present to us that other side of Deity (to use the strange ex- 
pression with all reverence), in which he truly and actually, and 
not merely by way of metaphorical accommodation, “ comes 
down to see the children of men” (Gen. xi. 5), and meets our 
finite being, and himself enters into our temporal succession 
of thoughts and feelings, and thus does truly think and feel in 
“time and space,” even as we think, and as we feel. 

Both aspects, then, we repeat our belief, are true—the finite 
and the infinite, the temporal and the eternal. Both are real. 
The one is no mere metaphorical accommodation any more 
than the other. Both are essential to the idea of perfection 
in Him who filleth all things, and yet abideth in himself for 
evermore,—who concerns himself with the acts and thoughts 
of beings of a day, and yet “inhabiteth eternity.” The Scrip- 
tures, we think, present them, and, in this way, both are to be 
received as the complement of each other, and as the true 
solution of all mysteries and difficulties which seem to occur 
in the Scriptural representations; so that in thus receiving 
them, we may have, in the one aspect, an elevation of view 
to which mere philosophy could never hope to soar, and in the 
other, a nearness, a clearness, an intimacy, and a trust, such 
as might characterise our most familiar human conceptions. 
Both, then, we say, are presented in the Bible. And yet, if 
we must err on either side, better to go to the very verge of 
anthropomorphism, if we only preserve the moral attributes, 
than to run into the other, and far worse extreme of a blinding, 
chilling, hardening, pantheistic “ philosophy of religion.” 

“His ways are not as our ways; his thoughts are not as our 
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thoughts.” He does not think as we think. His spiritual 
action transcends, undoubtedly, both in mode and essence, all 
we know of the exercises of the human soul. And yet again, 
with truth and reverence may it be said, he does think as we 
think ; he does feel as we feel. It is a part of his eternal and 
infinite power and perfection, that he can do this. It is on 
this side, this finite side of infinite and eternal Deity, that 
he reaches away down to us, and comes even in closest com- 
munion with us; so that “he sympathizes with our infirmi- 
ties,” and knows our finite thoughts, even as they are finite 
and successive, and enters into our finite hopes and fears, even 
to know them as we know them, and to think them as we 
think them, and to feel them as we feel them. 

Again, the Scriptures do not only present both these as- 
pects in different parts, and with different applications,—they 
sometimes unite them in one declaration; as in that most 
wondrous passage, Isaiah lvii. 15, which would seem to pre- 
sent in one view, the height and the depth, the length and the 
breadth, the far-off infinity and the endearing nearness of the 
Divine character. “Thus saith the High and Lofty One, 
whose dwelling is eternity,* whose name is HOLY; In the 
high and holy place I dwell; and with him also who is of a 
contrite and lowly spirit; that I may revive the spirit of the 
lowly, and the heart of the contrite ones.” 

It is not, however, to the psalms and prophets alone, or to 
the more expressly devotional and poetical parts of the Old 
Testament, that such declarations are confined. They make 
their appearance, too, in the law. They not unfrequently occur 
where we should least expect to meet them. They are to be 
found,*at times, relieving the bare, and as it would seem to 
some, barren historical narration; as when the adoring Elijah 
hears the “still small voice” that followed the tempest, the 
fire, and the earthquake, revealing a power away back of nature, 
even in her most secret and irresistible manifestations. They 
shine out, too, in the very midst of ritual and ceremonial pre- 
cepts. The law of love to God and man, or that teaching 
which sums up all legal requirements and all duty in the cul- 
tivation of these holy affections, stands out prominently on the 
roll of the ancient lawgiver. It is no new commandment. 

* The interpreter of the Grotian school might lower the force of this most sublime 
expression, by rendering the Hebrew simply—* who liveth for ever ”—with the idea 
of mere duration or prolongation of time. But the emphasis is on the word jz, 


which ever contains the idea of domain, fixedness, habitation, home—eternity is his 
home. “9 too, in this place, isa noun, as in the remarkable declaration, Isuiah ix. 


5,79 "s8—the “father of eternity.” The construction of the Hebrew gives the 
idea of eternity, not simply as being the duration of the Divine existence, viewed as 
immensely prolonged time, but as its fied residence, of which it finds each and every 


finite part at each and every moment, to the exclusion of every notion of flowing or 
succession. 
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Christ gives but the words of Moses; and here, too, as in so 
many other places of his instruction, thinks it no derogation 
from his own high claims as the most divine of teachers, to 
‘cite what was already written, &v raig ypaguig rarg ayiass, in the 
Holy Scriptures. ‘Hear O Israel, the Lord our God is one ; 
and thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy strength.”—(Deut. vi. 5.) 
“ And thou shalt love thy neighbour as thine own self; I am the 
Lord.”—(Lev. xix. 18.) There iseappended the usual sanction 
—‘ Iam the Lord,”—presenting the homage and love of the 
Creator as the original ground of all true*love or benevolence 
to man ; and this, too, in perfect consistency with the converse 
proposition of the beloved apostle, that love to our human 
brethren “ whom we have seen,” is the best and most accept- 
able evidence of love to the invisible “ Father” of all human 
“spirits.” It is this which is repeatedly set forth as the per- 
vading spirit of the law amid all its minuteness of precept and 
ritual. If the Jew lost sight of it, it was owing to that same 
Sadducean hardness of heart, and stupifying carnality, that pro- 
duces similar effects in opposition to all the influences of the 
gospel. No one who carefully reads and ponders the numerous 
admonitions of the Old Testament on this point, can charge it 
to the want of spiritual instruction of the loftiest and purest, 
and at the same time simplest kind. “ And now Israel, what 
doth the Lord thy God require of thee, but to fear the Lord 
thy God, and to love him with a perfect heart, and with all thy 
soul?”—(Deut. x. 12.) 

We need only refer, in addition, under this head, to the 
striking summary, “I call this day to witness against you 
heaven and earth. I have set before you life and death, the 
blessing and the curse. Then choose thou life that thou may- 
est live, thou and thy seed after thee. And this is thy life, 
that thou shouldst love the Lord thy God—that thou shouldst 
listen to his voice—that thou shouldst cleave unto him. or 
he is thy life, and the length of days in thy dwelling in the 
land which the Lord swear to give unto your fathers, to Abra- 
ham, to Isaac, and to Jacob.”—(Deut. xxx. 19, 20.) 

It may, perhaps, be said that here is a distinct reference to 
the temporal, in the prolongation of the present life. But let 
it be remembered, that the life, even this temporal life, in this 
aspect of it, was to consist in the love and service of God, as 
though without him earth had no true inheritance for the soul. 
It had, therefore, the essence of spirituality in it, even in refer- 
ence to our present being. Although commencing in time, it 
had an element connected with eternity, and deriving its great 
value, and even its very significance, from such connection. 
“ For he is thy life; and this is thy life, that thou shouldst 
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love the Lord thy God.” How striking the resemblanee be- 
tween this and the language of the beloved apostle—‘ God is 
love, and he that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God, and God 
in him !”—(1 John iv. 16.) For this is his life, and in this he 
lives, and “ there,” as the psalmist says, (Ps. exxxiii. 3), in re- 
ference to the derived and kindred affection of fraternal love 
for the spiritual Israel, ‘ there hath God commanded the bless- 
ing, even life for evermore.” And of this nature, too, must be 
the life and corresponding death so often mentioned.—(Ezek. 
xvili. 33.) The idea of the latter as a mere temporal penalty 
inflicted, or to be inflicted, in all the cases there mentioned, 
and of the former as a deliverance from it, is attended with 
insuperable difficulties arising from the whole tenor of these 
remarkable passages. The wicked man, it is over and over 
again declared, shall die in his sins, the righteous shall live in 
his righteousness. To the same effect the solemn closing strain : 
“ For as J live, saith the Lord, I have no pleasure in the death 
of him that dieth, wherefore turn and live.”**—(Ezek. xviii. 32; 
xxxiii. 11.) 

It was in this way the pious Israelite was led, even more 
effectually, perhaps, than by any formal mention of a future 
state as merely a revealed fact in the history of our existence, 
to the thought of some higher condition of the soul, coming 
more fully up to the suggestive significance of this remarkable 
language, and of which higher life, the love here learned would 
still be the essence, the eternal realization. 

This life was not merely the reward, (considered simply as 
a prolongation of days on earth), but the very essence of well- 
doing and well-being—the true sirpayia—the salvation itself, 
which constitutes the ultimate and permanent rest of the soul, 
whether in time or in eternity. It was a return, in truth, to 
the very life itself that Adam lost by the forbidden fruit, “ in 
the very day he did eat thereof.” Thus the psalmist (Ps. xxx. 
6), “ In thy favour is life ;” Ps. Ixiii. 3, “ Thy loving kindness 
is more than life.” This very Hebrew phrase 5°) 78, or 
“length of days,” which is so peculiar to the promises of the 
old law, is also the very one which David employs, (and, as we 
think, for the soul’s ultimate rest), at the close of the twenty- 
third Psalm. It must have had reference to something ex- 
tending beyond this brief existence ; for he had just before 
spoken of passing through the valley of the shadow of death, 
or land of shades, and expressed his perfect confidence, even 
then, in Him whom he is so fond of styling “ his light,” “his 
life,” “his salvation,” and the “ strength of his life.” In its 


* “ In his sin that he hath sinned, in that shall he die.”"—(Ezek. xviii. 24.) That 
is, in his sinning he shall die. Compare the language of Christ to the Jews (John 
vii, 24), * Therefore I said unto you, ye shall die in your sins.” 
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largest sense, then, or in reference to his whole being, must he 
be regarded as saying—‘‘ Surely goodness and mercy shall 
follow me all the days of my existence ;” and the succeeding 
‘clause, therefore, or the one containing the phrase alluded to, 
is rightly rendered in our version, “1 shall dwell in the house 
of the Lord for ever ;” or still more literally in the Scottish 
metrical translation— 


* And in God’s house, for evermore 
My dwelling place shall be.” 


This strongly suggests, Ps. Ixxxiv. 8, ‘‘ Blessed are they who 
dwell in thy house, ; they will be s¢i/d praising thee,” Heb. %¥, 
yet praising thee. It denotes something sti// to come, being 
from the root t¥—iterare, tterum iterumque iterare. In this 
way, and when the context requires it, it becomes one of the 
Hebrew words to _express the boundless, the termless, the 
perpetually recurring, the eternal. So also Ps, exxxix. 18, 
Poy ‘Tiny wn'sspn—_« J awake and am still with thee’ "—yet with 

thee—evermore with thee. To the same effect, Ps. exlvi. 2, “I 
will praise the Lord whilst I live” (273), or during my natural 
life (¢ xeév)—yea, more, as the rising and amplifying parallel- 
ism implies, “ I will sing praises unto my God whilst I have 
my being” (Hyd, év aiau ov.) Whilst my soul liveth, I will be 
still praising thee. 

Similar to this is the expression 7} pdiye, although 79 may 
be from a different root. “I will praise thy name for ever and 
ever, for ever and yet—for ever and more, or for ever more— 
for ever and sti// on—still more and more; the same boundless 
going forth of the thoughts, which there is an attempt to ex- 
press in the Greek and Latin reduplications—“secula seculorum,” 
and, «ig rove aicvas, nal cig rods aiavas Trav aiavo. 

We might reverently say, that in no other way could the 
true idea of the eternal rest and blessedness be experimentally 
revealed to the soul, except as the continuation of a present 
temporal state of being, of which God was the light and life ; 
and thus the 05! TN, or “length of days” of the old law, so 
easily passes, in the pious and spiritual mind, into the pbiy’ ‘2, 
the dies dernitatio—the everlasting rest, the eternal kingdom, 
of which it is the natural type. ‘They that thus believe,” 
that thus receive the Divine promises, “ have already entered 
into rest.” 

In such a spirit did our Lord, and the apostles commissioned 
and inspired by him, interpret the Old Testament, In so do- 
ing, they seem to have followed no secret cabala,* as some have 

“This opinion is advanced by Cunacus in his treatise De Republica Hebraerum, 
lib. iii. ch. 8. He regards Paul and the other apostles as having a real and secret 


cabala, although of Divine origin, and taught to Moses in Horeb. This cabala had 
been perverted. by Jewish writers, but still the method itself was sacred and genuine, 
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thought, no hidden law of hermeneutics, which is now lost, no 
vague system of accommodation by which any meaning, or any 
amount of meaning, could be given to any passage. In oppo- 
sition to all this, we may regard them as giving, with all sim- 
plicity and honesty, the sanction of their inspiration to the then 
known and settled mode of interpreting the Old Testament, 
which was peculiar to the common pious mind of their age. 
It was no new and fanciful method of interpretation which led 
Christ: to regard a promise like the one referred to, Deut. xxx. 
21—a promise made to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, to patri- 
archs who had long since departed from the present life—as 
having no meaning, or as deficient in a very important aspect 
of its meaning, if it does not imply an existence commensurate 
with its whole duration. It was no absurd doctrine of “ cor- 
respondences,” converting the Word of God into a cabalistical 
cypher, which led the apostle to give that higher significance 
to the ancient Canaan, to Zion, to “ Jerusalem, the mother of 
us all,” to the “ promised rest,” to the “chosen people.” It 
was no mere fancy which connected his views of the spiritual 
relations of Christians with those Old Testament ideas of in- 
heritance, of allotment, of first fruits, and of redeemed possession, 
by which he is so fond of characterising them ;—as when he 
speaks of the “spirit of promise, which is the earnest of our 
inheritance, until the redemption of the purchased possession 
to the praise of his glory..—(Eph. i. 14.) It was, in short, no 
spirit of frigid accommodation which led them to find Christ 
where the Grotian or Sadducean interpreter never sees him,— 
as the rock in the wilderness, the emblem of faithfulness and 
permanence, and yet ever following his people in the flowing 
waters of a spiritual salvation.—(1 Cor. x. 4.) Even in the an- 
cient law, Christ was present. He was not far, the apostle 
affirms, from the pious Jew; and there needed not that any 
one should ascend into heaven to bring Christ down, or descend 
into the abyss, to bring him up from thence.—(Rom. x. 6, 7.) 
To the one that looked for him, he was very nigh, even in his 
heart (Deut. x. 11, 14), even as that very word which, although 
afterwards more specifically presented, was still the same un- 
changed word, the same “ righteousness of faith” by which the 
“redeemed” have been justified in all ages of the world, and 
which Noah and Abraham preached, as well as Paul. 

The Jew, it is often said, was taught, by the very spirit of 
his religion, to confine his benevolent affections within the 
narrow circle of his own tribes or clans; whereas, the gospel 
expands into a wider field, and lays before the soul the whole 


Paul had learned it in the school of Gamaliel. Hence the writer does not hesitate te 
style the Pauline interpretations cabalistica et mystica, although meaning no irre 
verence or distrust by the terms, 
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world, or brotherhood of humanity. Now, there is no doubt 
that the New Testament dispensation may be said to be for 
the whole world, in a sense which is not applicable to the 
‘apparently local, and temporary, and preparatory Jewish dis- 
pensation, even when the latter is regarded in its moral and 
inward aspect. There is no doubt that, in the development of 
God’s mysterious providence to our race, the Jew was led, by 
the very genius of his religion, to cherish a stronger family 
and national feeling than was pecrliar to Christianity. Any 
one, however, who attentively considers the spirit of some 
parts of the more devotional books of the Old Testament, 
will be astonished to find how much more liberal and expan- 
sive in his affections was the Jew of David’s time, than his 
descendants afterwards became in the later periods of their 
national history. The author of the Natural History of Fa- 
neticism,* makes a very strong argument, under this head, to 
show how far the religion of the Old Testament, and the Jew 
of the Old Testament, were from any appearance of fanaticism. 
For this purpose he introduces some very apposite quotations 
from those psalms that seem to have belonged to the Jewish 
temple-worship. ‘ Little as we may have heeded the fact,” 
says this exceedingly valuable author, “ yet certain it is, that 
expressions of the most expansive philanthropy echoed in the 
anthems of the Jewish temple. The passages challenge atten- 
tion” —* God be merciful unto us, and bless us, and cause his 
face to shine upon us; that thy way may be known upon the 
earth, thy saving health among al/ nations. Let the people 
(the nations) praise thee, O God; let all the people praise 
thee. 0 let the nations be glad and sing for joy; for thou shalt 
judge the people righteously, and govern the nations upon 
earth. Let the people praise thee, O God; let all the people 
praise thee. Then God shall bless us, and all the ends of the 
earth shall fear him.”+ Again, proceeds this author, “ Certain- 
ly it is not fanaticism that says—‘ All nations whom thou hast 
made shall come and worship before thee, O Lord, and shall 
glorify thy name.—(Ps. lxxxvi. 9.) It is not fanaticism that, in 
a moment of national exultation, challenges all men to par- 
take with itself its choicest honours. Yet, such was the style 
of the songs that resounded, Sabbath after Sabbath, from the 
consecrated places of Zion. ‘O sing unto the Lord a new 


* The two concluding chapters of this noble work have the common title— The 
Religion of the Bible not fanatical.” The first is devoted to the Old Testament, the 
second to the New. The two chapters constitute an argument for the Divine origin 
of the Scriptures, constructed on a very new and peculiar line. Taken and published 
together, they would make a manual of great value on the Evidence of Inspiration. 

+ It might be contended by some, that the word here rendered “ earth,” should be 
translated * /and”—meaning the land of Judea. But such a view of the term here, 
(although it often has that meaning), is opposed to the whole spirit of the context. 
A prayer of more expansiveness and philanthropy was never uttered at one of our 
missionary prayer meetings. 
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song; sing unto the Lord, all the earth. Declare his glory 
among the heathen, his wonders among all people. Give unto 
the Lord, all ye kindred of the people, give unto the Lord 
glory and strength. Give unto the Lord the glory due unto 
his name. Bring an offering and come into his courts. O wor- 
ship the Lord in the beauty of holiness; fear before him all 
the earth” —(Ps. xevi.) ‘O praise the Lord, all ye nations ; praise 
him, all ye people.”—(Natural History of Fanaticism, ch. ix. 
p- 302.) 

We may make an appeal under this head, not merely to 
the warm and glowing spirit of devotion as exhibited in the 
psalms and the prophets,—there is a feeling there, it might 
be said, which often overleaps the ritual and ceremonial bonds 
that would contract the affections and confine them within the 
narrow circle of clanship. Our appeal, then, is not to the 
warmer and more expansive parts of the Hebrew writings, but to 
the very Pentateuch itself. What more effectual method could 
have been taken to repress and break down every fanatical 
feeling of national pride, than in the humbling declaration the 
Jew was required to make in one of the most solemn acts of 
his religious worship?—‘“ And thou shalt go unto the priest 
that shall be in those days, and thou shalt say unto him; I 
declare this day, before the Lord thy God, that I have come 
unto the land which the Lord swear to give unto our fathers. 
And the priest shall take the basket from thy hand, and he 
shall present it before the altar of the Lord thy God. Then 
shalt thou answer and say before the Lord: A poor perishing 
Syrian was my father, when he went down into Egypt; and 
he sojourned there with afew, and became there a nation 
great, strong, and numerous. And then the Egyptians, too, 
oppressed him and afflicted him, and put upon him a cruel 
service. And he cried unto the Lord God of our fathers, and 
he heard our voice, and he beheld our trouble, and our hard 
labour, and our oppression. And the Lord brought us out 
from Egypt, with a strong hand, and with a stretched out 
arm, and with great terror, and with signs and wonders.”— 
(Deut. xxvi. 4-10.) 

It was in view of this humbling origin and this sore op- 
pression of his fathers in a foreign land, that the Jew was 
commanded to “love and pity” and relieve the stranger. The 
very facts in his history which might have been turned to the 
cherishing of rancour and malevolence, or to a misanthropic 
feeling of revenge, such as in later periods brought upon them 
the stigma of being hostes humani generis, enemies of the hu- 
man race—these facts, we say, were made the very ground on 
which the Mosaic law enjoined the warmest and purest bene- 
volence towards the wretched and defenceless of every nation. 
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“Before the hoary head shalt thou rise up; thou shalt honour 
the face of the aged man; and thou shalt fear thy God—I am 
the Lord. And should there be the stranger sojourning with 
* you in thy land, thou shalt not oppress him. But the stran- 
ger that dwelleth with thee shall be unto thee even as one 
born among you, and thow shalt love him as thine own self. For 
ye yourselves were strangers ia the land of Egypt—J am the 
Lord.”—(Lev. xix. 33.) 

So also Deut. x. 17, “For the Lord your God is the God of 
gods and the Lord of lords. He is the great, and strong, and 
fearful God who wilt not regard persons, nor receive bribes.” 
That is, he is no mere local or national divinity, or Zed¢ 
warpwiog; and although for special purposes connected with 
the best interests ultimately of the human race, he exercises 
a special care over the nation of Israel, yet in the great mat- 
ters of eternal justice, he regardeth not persons; he knoweth 
no national differences—he is turned aside from his immut- 
able equity by no offerings or ritual, even of his own most 
cherished appointment. He it is, proceeds the solemn decla- 
ration of the law—* He it is that executeth the judgment of 
the fatherless and the widow, and who loveth the stranger, to 
give unto him food and raiment. Wherefore thou also must 
love the stranger; for ye yourselves were strangers in the land 
of Eaypt.” 

Two motives are here appealed to as the ground and sane- 
tion of the law,—motives as far as possible removed from the 
outward, the formal, and the carnal,—one coming up from the 
deepest fUuntain of tenderness, from the most inward emotions 
of the human spirit,—the other coming down from the higher 
and most spiritual conceptions of the Divine character. “For 
ye also were strangers,"—as though it had been one of the 
Divine designs, that, in this school of experience, they should 
learn to cherish a spirit of sympathizing tenderness for all the 
oppressed. Again, “ For the Lord your God, He executeth 
the judgment of the fatherless and the widow—He loveth the 
strauger;”—as though the mere fact of defencelessness gave 
some kind of claim upon his protection, and upon his righte- 
ous intervention in case of any wrong arising out of their help- 
less state. 

It was but the echo of this ancient voice, as it came down 
the long valley of tradition, which so impressed upon the pri- 
mitive Greek theology those similar doctrines that stand out 
in such bright relicf amid the darkness of the Homeric and 
Hesiodean polytheism. These striking Old Testament attri- 
butes of the Deity, (if we may so style them in consequence of 
their being almost entirely peculiar to the olden Scripture), 
appear in ‘the strong notions so early and universally enter- 
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tained of the sacred duty of hospitality, and especially of kind- 
ness to suppliants, however guilty in some respects they 
might be who had fled to us for protection. Hence, the far- 
ther we go back among all nations, the more distinct and em- 
phatic do we find the moral injunctions under this head, and 
the ascriptions of corresponding qualities to their chief deity 
of deities. Hence, too, the duty of hospitality or of kindness 
to strangers, as strangers, came to be ranked, not merely 
among civil and social, but rather among religious obligations. 
It was classed among the duties styled Sora, or ra& apg rv Sey, 
in distinction from the merely dixaim, or r& rpdg dvbpuirous. The 
discharge of it was regarded as an act of piety rather than of 
justice; the violation was looked upon as an impiety peculiarly 
calculated to call down the vengeance of Heaven. Hence the 
epithet Zedg Bévos, so strikingly suggestive of this same spiri- 
tual appellation, “ The stranger's God.” Hence the touching 
lines of Homer, so much in the spirit, and almost in the lan- 
guage, of the Mosaic precept— 

AAD’ 08s ris Bdornvos EAwpsvos ivbcd inxcives 

Tov viv xpn xomtssy 





Odyss. vi. 206. 
Or the still more tender expressions—(Odyss. xiv. 56,) 
Eciv od wos Seuss toe’, ovd'ts xaxiov oibsy tAbo 
Etivoey arimnous 
“T must not turn away the stranger, nor inquire 
If crime has brought thee here; a worse than thou 
Should still receive my aid.” 
And then follow the lines which are repeated in both these 
examples, and whose proverbial form and style intimate, that 
from “ the olden time” they had been regarded as containing 
the religious ground of the duty— 
TIpés yep Aids tiow dravres 
Esivol vs rrwoi vt 
“ Jove’s special care 
Are strangers poor and friendless.” 
It is the very style and voice of the Scriptures. “ Love ye, 
therefore, the stranger; for the Lord loveth the stranger.” 
There is another illustration of the ancient ideas on this 
subject, so striking that we ¢annot omit referring to it. So 
peculiarly a favourite of Heaven was this virtue of kindness to 
the stranger supposed to be, that the celestial powers were 
said to disguise themselves in order to make trial of human 
hospitality. As in the Odyssey xvii. 484, where a gross act 
of violence is thus rebuked— 
Ob piv nar’ Carss diornvoey zAKTHY 
Obasusy’, si 3% wrod cis txoupdvos "Sts torly, 
Ka) vs Seo} Esivososy toixores &AADaROIC 
Tlavroio: rertdovres, imorpupacs wornens 
"Avbparwy, ve pa wt xal sbvominy iPopavrss. 
I.—NO. I. 
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“ Not to thine honour did’st thou deal the blow, 
O impious wretch, upon the stranger’s head. 
If there’s a God in heaven, He saw the wrong, 
Or, as old legends tell, the Heavenly Powers 
In stranger’s semblance, taking various forms, 
Do sometimes visit the abodes of men, 
Disguised spectators of the wrongs they do, 
And all their kindly deeds.” * 

Here, too, the Bible and tradition seem to agree. The argu- 
ment is scriptural. The motive presented is strikingly similar 
to that given in Heb. xiii. 2, “ Forget not to entertain the 
stranger ; for in so doing some have entertained angels un- 
awares.” 

In enumeration of great crimes and impieties, as they are 
often presented by the Greek poets, the three’ on the list of 
highest enormity are generally, the violation of the oath, the 
violation of the filial duty, and thirdly, the denial of hospita- 
lity and refuge to the stranger and the suppliant. It was as 
though these crimes, more than all others, called aloud upon 
the universal Parent and Guardian,—more strongly than all 
others touched the vibrating chord that connects our social 
human relations with the Invisible Justice in the heavens. 
Hence those against whom they were committed were called 
pavnimara, causes of the Divine displeasure—appellants against 
their wrong doers to the ever wakeful Divine vengeance. 

The parable of the man who fell among thieves, or of the 
good Samaritan, is supposed by many to have been intended 
as a rebuke to the narrow, clannish spirit of the Jews, and to 
teach a cosmopolitan or universal philanthropy. It is, there- 
fore, a favourite passage with a certain class of reformers, who 
are gencrally distinguished for their dislike to the Old Testa- 
ment and the Mosaic law. The mention, too, of the priest 
and Levite gratifies another feeling, by giving them an occasion 
of railing against the present church and ministry. The Jewish 
legislation, among its other faults, was deficient, they say, in 
not defining the word neighbour, or in giving it too narrow and 
local an acceptation. Christ, they affirm, meant to take from it 
this clannish meaning, and to give it a significance coextensive 
with humanity. Such a view, however, is itself definite, and 
would seem to have come from allowing their own one-sided- 
ness to blind them to some of the most important inferences 
from this striking parable. The clannish spirit may be re- 
buked in it. This, doubtless, was one object, although it is 


* In our somewhat loose version of the passage, we have rendered the Greek word 
tivouiyy, Yather freely: and yet, we think, so as to present the intended significance. 
It literally means “ reverence for law,” or “ a law-revering conduct.” The good law, 
however, thus referred to is this law of hospitable deeds—this universal custom, or 
sentiment, which it was deemed an impiety to violate. It became in this way a part 
of the ancient “ law of nations,” as though it had been designed, in the moral provi- 
dence of God, as some compensation for many of the opposite evils which prevailed 
in those rude and warlike yet sincere and religious ages, ‘ 
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fairly to be inferred that the man who fell among thieyes wa 
himself a Jew as well as the priest and Levite who passed by. 
But may it not have been designed also as a rebuke to that 
spirit of abstract and ideal benevolence which would equally 
destroy the true meaning of the word neighbour, by expanding 
it to an inflated bubble, to a heartless and vague conception 
of “humanity,” or “ being in general?” The one perversion is 
as bad as the other, and, therefore, the spirit of the parable 
seems to be in like opposition to both. Our true neighbour is 
not merely the man allied to us by blood, or by family neigh- 
bourhood, or national ties, although these have also their own 
appropriate sacredness; neither is he, on the other hand, 
merely one who possesses that thing so ill defined, and so 
little capable of exciting any warm and kindly feeling—our 
common nature, or a share in our common being. This, even if 
it had the requisite power to move, would still be liable to the 
same objection as the first. It would still be clannish, although 
on a larger, and therefore weaker scale. It would still be 
allied to selfishness. It would still present, if nota false motive, 
at least one lower than the true. The strong claim upon us 
is not that the man possesses our common being, or our com- 
mon nature, or our common humanity, any more than that he 
possesses our common kindred blood. It is no one of these so 
much as the simple yet touching fact, that he is a being capa- 
ble of being distressed, and actually in distress, and that it is 
in our power to help him. The motive presented in God's 
Word is of no generic, or abstract, any more than it is of any 
clannish kind. It is no more grounded on the idea of race, in 
the widest sense of the term, or of nature, or of humanity, 
than on that of family. It is simply a recognition of the 
authority, and loving-kindness, and tender mercy of the Lord 
our God, who commands us to relieve the miserable and the 
needy, because*we ourselves are needy, very needy; and we 
must, therefore, be kind to our neighbour, and love our neigh- 
bour, as we would expect our common God to love and pity us. 
This is the simple morality of the Old Testament, which the 
transcendental philanthropist would affect to hold so lightly in. 
his search for some more abstract and philosophical motive. 
“ What ye would that men should do to you, that do ye to 
them ; for this is the law and the prophets.” ‘Love ye, there- 
fore, the stranger, for ye were strangers once, and the Lord 
your God loveth the stranger.” 

The question then still recurs—Who is our true neighbour? 
He is just the one, we answer, whom the word in its most 
literal etymological acceptation would denote. He is the one 
nearest to us—our vicinus—é xAnoiov 4u%v—the most contiguous 
object in distress, whoever he may be,—of whatever kindred, 
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country, world,—of whatever character, class, or order of 
being. He is our neighbour. With him should we immedi- 
ately begin the work of an ever-widening benevolence ; not 
starting with abstractions and universalities, and ever abiding 
there, but in the order which God and nature both seem to 
point out, with the immediate circle around us, with the men 
who have fallen among thieves in our own immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and so from thence expanding until the concentric 
circles of our practical philanthropy:embrace the world. 

If, however, we had actually to decide between them, we 
should not hesitate to say, that the clannish, the family, or the 
national feeling, or instinct (as some might choose to stigma- 
tize it), is really higher in the scale of virtue than this abstract 
philanthropy which so affects to despise it as low and narrow. 
The first has certainly something higher than selfishness, 
though doubtless borrowing from this source much of its 
strength. It may be said to be narrow, and yet it brings out 
a power of rich and intense emotion, which compensates in 
one direction for its limited extent in the other. A man is all 
the better man for having a home, and for loving strongly his 
home, his children, his neighbours, his immediate friends and 
acquaintances. The other feeling, in proportion to its false 
expansion, is dry, flatulent, “puffing up,” and in this way 
heart-hardening. It cheats the soul with the gaseous luxury 
of sentiment, and by thus satisfying it, keeps it away from all 
warm, and practical, and self-denying benevolence. Its love 
is a gnostic theory—its philanthropy is an eristic philosophy, 
a war of casuistry, a strife of logomachies. (See 1 Tim. vi. 4, 
5.) Its ambitious passion for doing something afar off, or on 
a large scale, blinds it to the more obvious duties of a less 
self-inflating and self-exalting nature ; and hence is solved the 
apparent mystery of the strange affinity between this boasting 
love, on the one hand, and censoriousness, uncharitableness, 
strife—in short, some of the very worst aspects of our de- 
praved humanity—on the other. 

It might perhaps be said, that the family, or kindred, or 
merely social feeling, as a moral motive, is condemned, Matt.v. 
46, “ If ye love those who love you, what reward have ye,” &e. 
Some have even gone so far as to say that the gospel denies 
to friendship any place among the virtues. To all this, how- 
ever, it may be replied, in the first place, that in that passage 
there is nothing condemned at all, but only an exhortation to 
a higher principle; and secondly, that if condemned, it is 
neither the same feeling nor the same relation. Allusion: is 
there made to the lower affection of loving others simply for 
something they have personally done to us. This is lower 
than the love of children, friends, and neighbours, from the 
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pure social affection, irrespective of any personal advantage to 
be derived from them. It is, in other words, simply gratitude 
—a feeling growing out of selfishness, yet rising aboveit. It 
is the youngest of the virtues,—the first out-growth of the 
heavenly Eros from the dark womb of the earthly parent. 
Christ does not condemn it. He only directs the mind to 
a higher principle,—the doing good to those who, instead of 
doing good to us, are hostile and seek our hurt. 

But even when we are commanded to love our enemies, it 
must mean those with whom we are in immediate conflict, and 
in this way have reference to immediate practical duty. The 
command, too, is predicated on no abstract philanthropy, but 
seems to keep in view our more immediate relations to each 
other and to God. We are, in fact, addressed as those who 
have no right to have enemies, because we are all sharers of 
the common depravity. We are all by nature enemies to God, 
and are, therefore, called upon to love and become reconciled 
to our human foes, if we would become reconciled to the com- 
mon Ruler and Judge of all ;—“ that we may thus become the 
children of our Father in heaven, who causeth his sun to rise 
on the evil and the good, and sendeth rain on the just and the 
unjust.” 

There is in the Old Testament a spiritual sense. We mean 
by this, nothing cabalistical, or fanciful, or mystical, but that 
deep and holy wisdom, which, although not obtruded upon 
the profane or superficial reader, is yet presented without any 
forced interpretation to the spiritually-minded Christian, 
whether learned or unlearned. The Sadducee may have read 
it with all honesty, and yet he found no proof of a soul, or of 
a separate spiritual state. Christ, however, discovered it at 
once, in one of the most common and oft-repeated texts, which, 
doubtless, the blind Sadducee had read hundreds of times, 
without seeing any thing remarkable in the language or the 
thought. The Saviour, perhaps, merely gave the interpreta- 
tion that prevailed among all the pious Israelites of his day, 
and which was well known to Simeon, to Anna, to Eleazar, 
and to many others who were looking for the kingdom of 
heaven. To such a spiritually-minded one, the declaration, 
“Tam the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob,” ever pre- 
sented that blessed state, or place, into which “the fathers” 
had entered, as into their resting-place in the Divine pavilion, 
“the secret place” “beneath the shadow of his wings,” in 
which they abode in peace, where he was yet “ their God” — 
“the God, not of the dead, but of the living,” and where they, 
although long since dead to earth and earthly things, did yet 
most truly and personally “Jive wnto HIM.” The Sadducee 
saw in this familiar, yet, in itself, strange language of the pro- 
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mise, only a “ form of words,” a mere usus loquendi, to use the 
favourite hermeneutical phrase with which critics of the 
Whately school explain all difficulties. It was an ancient form 
of words, a mere metaphor, with little or no meaning. Their 
striking peculiarity long familiar usage had served to veil from 
his earthly mind. So also the solemn declaration, “ Lord, 
Tuov art our dwelling-place in all generations,”"—to the Saddu- 
cee, as to the modern rationalist, sounded only of temporal de- 
liverance, and temporal salvation. *To one who was “a Jew 
inwardly,” it was the clear revelation of the far higher truth 
—that the belief in the eternity of a spiritual God is insepar- 
ably connected with the thought of the eternal safety and 
blessedness of all those whose God he styles himself, and re- 
specting whom he repeats the declaration ages after they had 
departed from the earth. Thus each derived his own meaning 
from the passage, and each may be said to have derived a true 
meaning perhaps, in some sense of the term; for the Serip- 
tures may be regarded as containing a higher and a lower sig- 
nificance, or a greater or less amount of significance, accord- 
ing to the capacities of each soul for its reception. But the 
satisfied Sadducee felt perfectly content with earth. He con- 
fessed not “that he was a pilgrim and sojourner” upon it. He 
was not “seeking a better country, a city which had founda- 
tions ;” and, therefore, to him the door of the inner sanctuary 
of the Word was never opened. He read the ancient book of 
his fathers, and found therein neither angel nor spirit, nor 
spiritual life, nor world to come, nor, in short, any thing to ex- 
plain the mysterious care and providence exercised towards 
beings of so little value when regarded as having no connection 
with the invisible and eternal state. 

A peculiar feature of the Old Testament is the prominence 
it every where gives to the doctrine of a particular providence. 
It maintains upon the mind a continual sense of the Divine 
presence. God is every where, and in every event; and al- 
though we must suppose him also concerned in overruling the 
affairs of every other nation, yet in respect to Israel the cur- 
tain seems to have been raised. In one narrow direction, the 
supernatural machinery is disclosed ; and God is presented as 
taking part in all the events of this remarkable history. It is 
this which gives to the pages of the Old Testament, even in 
the simplest narrative parts, a holy and supernatural aspect. 
It is this which impresses on the mind, even of the spiritual 
reader, an awe which is not so strikingly felt in the reading of 
the New Testament; and which renders this old book so in- 
tolerable to the mere naturalist, or the trifling wit, or the pro- 
fane worldling. God is somehow felt to be very near in these 
Scriptures ; and it is this which makes them so very proper in 
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the earliest instructions of children, if we would wish to form 
in them a truly religious character, grounded not on a child- 
ish rationalising, but on that “fear of the Lord” which is the 
only true beginning of all wisdom. Along with this, too, there 
is a simplicity, an indescribable truthfulness, which commands 
assent, even in its most marvellous narrations. It never seems 
to manifest any distrust of its own claims upon our belief ; 
it dreads no objection—avoids no statement out of deference 
to any system of philosophy. The extreme personality of its re- 
presentations of the Deity seems to have been intended to meet, 
face to face, that other extreme of a pantheistic or natural- 
istic, and sometimes mystic impersonality, to which the de- 
praved human soul is ever inclined, and the more so, because 
it assumes so philosophical an aspect. The very boldness of 
its style, therefore, shows no fear of the charge of inconsistency 
in portraying every part of the Divine character. It shrinks 
not from the most terrific imagery in setting forth the sterner 
attributes of the Deity, whilst it employs (and sometimes al- 
most in immediate connection) the most melting figures in the 
description of “ his loving-kindness and tender mercy.” 

No mistake can be greater than to suppose that the Old 
Testament indulges in harsher views of the character of God 
than the New. In truth, the latter being mainly didactic or 
preceptive, falls even behind it in the melting language of 
mercy; and, if the penitent wishes for the most moving terms 
to soothe his fears, and inspire his hopes, he must resort to 
the pages of David and the prophets. To refer to all the pas- 
sages we have in view, would be to quote whole chapters. ‘“ The 
Lord knoweth our frame; he remembereth that we are dust.” 
“ As a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth those 
that fear him.” “ For a very little while have I forsaken thee, 
but with great compassions will I gather thee. In a mere 
- moment of wrath hid I my face from thee, but with the loving 
kindness of an eternity will I have mercy on thee, saith the 
Lord thy Redeemer.”—(Isa. liv. 7, 8.) Gesenius here would 
render ‘$Y inundatio, as though allied to bY, The transla- 
tion, however, which we have given is that of the Jewish tra- 
ditional lexicography, and is clearly demanded by the designed 
antithesis which appears from a comparison of the two verses, 
and which the conjectural rendering of Gesenius utterly de- 
stroys. The Hebrew word occurs but once, and yet the sense 
seems clear. The contrast is between the comparative momen- 
tariness of the wrath,* and the eternity of God’s loving-kind- 
ness towards his chosen. We are aware how much,:-and how 
plausibly, some may object to the full rendering, “ eternity,” 


* The traditional rendering of the Jewish lexicographers is also favoured by the 
Septuagint version—iv Sung winged. 
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which we have given to the Hebrew pdiy , and the correspond- 
ing Greek words; but it makes but little difference, in pas- 
sages of this kind, even if we concede all the limitations they 
would put upon the language. It is the swelling, the hyper- 
bole, the impassible mounting up of the thought which mani- 
fests itself under any version. Be it rendered “ ages,” or 
“ ages of ages,” if any will have it so—the moment of wrath, 
the loving-kindness of the ages—still is the soul, in these and 
similar expressions, carried away+out of, and beyond, and 
above the present world, to those conceptions of the bound- 
less, zeonian state, which all language must fail to represent. 
Again, How do these old Scriptures abound in the most mov- 
ing declarations, not only of the permanence, but also of the 
intensity of the Divine love !—‘Can a mother forget her suck- 
ling child? Yea, she may forget; yet will not I forget thee, 
saith the Lord.” ‘I have graven thee on the palms of my 
hands. Thy name isin continual remembrance before me.” 
“ Fear not thou, worm Jacob, I will help thee, saith the Lord. 
Thy Maker is thy husband, (thy covenant God), the Holy One 
of Israel, thy Redeemer.” 

Sometimes, too, we find the awful equilibrium of the Divine 
character maintained, and apparently opposing attributes 
boldly set forth in the same passage. As in Nahum i. 1, &e., 
“The Lord is jealous and taketh vengeance. The Lord is 
slow to anger, yet will he not acquit the wicked. The Lord 
hath his way in the whirlwind and the storm; the clouds are 
the dust of his feet. The mountains tremble; the hills melt; 
the earth is burned at his presence. Who can stand before 
his indignation? And who can abide in the fierceness of his 
anger? His fury is poured forth like fire, and the rocks are 
thrown down by it.” How sudden, and yet how consistent 
with the never-to-be-imitated style of inspiration is the tran- 
sition, “The Lord is good—He is a stronghold in the day of 
trouble—He knoweth those that put their trust in Him!” 


Art. V.—The Unity of the Church. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1844. Pp. 305. 


THIS is one of the ablest productions of the Oxford school. 
The theory of the church which that school has embraced, is 
here presented historically, in the first instance, and then sus- 
tained by arguments drawn from the design of the church, as 
a divine institute; and the common conclusion is arrived at 
and urged, that the one church, as described by the author, is 
the only revealed way of salvation. 
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We do not propose to make the book before us the subject 
of particular examination; but simply to exhibit the theory of 
the church which it advocates, in connection and contrast - 
with that which necessarily arises out of the evangelical sys- 
tem of doctrine. The church, as an outward organization, is 
the result and expression of an inward spiritual life; and 
consequently must take its form from the nature of the life 
whence it springs. This is only saying, in other words, that 
our theory of the church depends on our theory of doctrine. 
If we hold a particular system of doctrine, we must hold a 
corresponding theory of the church. The two are so inti- 
mately connected, that they cannot be separated; and it is 
doubtful whether, as a matter of experience, the system of 
doctrine most frequently leads to the adoption of a particular 
view of the church, or whether the view men take of the 
church more generally determines their system of doctrines. 
In the order of nature, and perhaps also most frequently in 
experience, the doctrine precedes the theory. 

History teaches us that Christianity appears under three 
characteristic forms; which, for the sake of distinction, may be 
called the Evangelical, the Ritual, and the Rationalistic. These 
forms always coexist in the church, and are constantly striv- 
ing for the mastery. At one period, the one, and at another, 
another gains the ascendency, and gives character to that 
period. During the apostolic age, the Evangelical system pre- 
vailed, though in constant conflict with Ritualism in the form 
of Judaism. During the next age of the church, we find Ra- 
tionalism struggling for the ascendency, under the form of 
Gnosticism and the philosophy of the Platonizing fathers. 
Ritualism, however, soon gained the mastery, which it main- 
tained almost without a struggle until the time of the Refor- 
mation. At that period Evangelical truth gained the ascen- 
dency, which it maintained for more than a hundred -years, 
and was succeeded on the continent by Rationalism, and in 
England, under Archbishop Laud, by Ritualism. This latter 
system, however, was there pressed beyond endurance, and the 
measures adopted for promoting it led to a violent reaction. 
The restoration of Charles II. commenced the reign of the 
Rationalistic form of doctrine in England, manifesting itself in 
low Arminian or Pelagian views, and in general indifference. 
This continued to characterise the church in Great Britain, 
until the appearance of Wesley and Whitefield, about a century 
ago, since which time there has been a constant advance in the 
prevalence and power of Evangelical truth both in England and. 
Scotland. Within the last twenty years, however, that new 
movement has taken place, which has attracted the attention 
of the whole Christian world. 
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After the fall of Archbishop Laud, the banishment of James 
II., and the gradual disappearance of the non-jurors, the prin- 
ciples which they represented, though they found here and 


‘there an advocate in the Church of England, lay nearly dor- 


mant, until the publication of the Oxford Tracts. Since that 
time their progress has been rapid, and connected with the 
contemporaneous revival of Popery, constitutes the character- 
istic ecclesiastical feature of the present generation, The 
church universal is so united, that no great movement in one 
portion of it, can be destitute of interest for all the rest. The 
church in America, especially, is so connected with the 
church in Great Britain, there are so many channels of recip- 
rocal influence between the two, that nothing of importance 
can happen there, which is not felt here. The church in the 
one country has generally risen and declined with the church 
in the other. The spiritual death which gradually overspread 
England and Scotland from the revolution of 1688 to the rise 
of Wesley, in no small measure spread its influence over 
America; and the great revival of religion in England and 
Scotland before the middle of the last century, was contem- 
poraneous with the revival which extended in this country from 


‘ Maine to Georgia. The recent progress of Ritualism in Eng- 


land is accompanied by the spread of the same principles in 
America. We are not, therefore, uninterested spectators of 
the struggle now in progress between the two conflicting sys- 
tems of doctrines and theories of the church, the Evangelical 
and the Ritual. The spiritual welfare of our children and of 
the country is deeply concerned in the issue. 

The different forms of religion to which reference has been 
made, have each its peculiar basis, both objective and subjec- 
tive. The evangelical form rests on the Scriptures as its ob- 
jective ground; and its inward or subjective ground is an en- 
lightened conviction of sin. The ritual system rests outwardly 
on the authority of the church, or tradition; inwardly, on a 
vague religious sentiment. The rationalistic rests on the hu- 
man understanding, and internally on indifference. These are 
general remarks, and true only in the general. Perhaps few 
persons are under the influence of any one of these forms, to 
the exclusion of the others; in very few, is the ground of be- 
lief exclusively the Bible, tradition, or reason. Yet as general 
remarks they appear to us correct, and may serve to charac- 
terise the comprehensive forms which the Christian religion 
has been found to assume. 

The evangelical system of doctrine starts with the assump- 
tion that all men are under the condemnation and power of 
sin. This is assumed by the sacred witers as a fact of consci- 
ousness, and is made the ground of the whole doctrine of re- 
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demption. From the guilt of sin there is no method of .deli- 
verance but through the righteousness of Christ, and no wa 
in which freedom from its power can be obtained but throug 
the indwelling of his Spirit. No man who is not united to 
Christ by a living faith, is a partaker either of his righteousness 
or Spirit; and every man who does truly believe, is a partaker 
of both, so as to be both justified and sanctified. This union 
with Christ by the indwelling of his Spirit, is always manifested 
by the fruits of righteousness; by love, joy, peace, longsuffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance. Where these 
fruits of the Spirit are, there, and not elsewhere, is the Spirit; 
and where the Spirit is, there is union with Christ; and where 
union with Christ is, there is membership in his body, which 
is the church. True believers, therefore, according to the 
Scriptures, are the xAnro/, the éxAexroi, the éxxancia. This is 
the fundamental principle of the evangelical theory respecting 
the church. It is the only view at all consistent with the 
evangelical system of doctrine; and as a historical fact, it is 
the view to which those doctrines have uniformly led. If a 
man holds that the church is the body of Christ; that the body 
of Christ consists of those in whom he dwells by his Spirit; 
that it is by faith we receive the promise of the Spirit; and 
that the presence of the Spirit is always manifested by his 
fruits,—then he must hold that no man who does not possess 
that faith which works by love, is united to Christ, or a mem- 
ber of his church; and that all, no matter how else they may 
differ, or where they may dwell, who have that faith, are 
members of that body, which is his church. Such is the un- 
avoidable conclusion to which the evangelical system leads as 
to the nature of the church. The body to whom the attri- 
butes, the promises, the prerogatives of the church belong, 
consists of all true believers. This also is the turning point 
between the evangelical and ritual theories, on which all. other 
questions concerning the church depend. To the question, 
What is the church? or, Who constitute the church? the 
Evangelical answer, and must answer, True believers. The 
answer of the Ritualists is, The organized professors of the 
true religion subject to lawful pastors. And according as the 
one or the other of these answers is adopted, the one or the 
other theory, with its consequences, of necessity follows. 

The church, in that sense in which it is the heir of the 
promises and prerogatives granted in the Word of God, con- 
sists of true believers, is in one aspect a visible, in another an 
invisible body. First, believers as men are visible beings, and 
by their confession and fruits are visible as believers. “ By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” In their character also of 
believers, they associate for the purposes of worship and dis- 
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cipline, and have their proper officers for instruction and go- 
vernment, and thus appear before the world as a visible body. 
And secondly, as God has not given to men the power to search 
‘the heart, the terms of admission into this body, or in other 
words, the terms of Christian communion, are not any infallible 
evidence of regeneration and true faith, but a credible profes- 
sion, And as many make that profession who are either self- 
deceived or deceivers, it necessarily follows that many are of 
the church, who are not in the church. Hence arises the dis- 
tinction between the real and the nominal, or, as it is com- 
monly expressed, the invisible and the visible church—a dis- 
tinction which is unavoidable, and which is made in all 
analogous cases, and which is substantially and of necessity 
admitted in this case, even by those whose whole theory rests 
on the denial of it. The Bible promises great blessings to 
Christians. But there are real Christians and nominal Chris- 
tians ; and no one hesitates to make the distinction, and to 
confine the application of these promises to those who are 
Christians at heart, and not merely in name. The Scriptures 
promise eternal life to believers. But there is a dead as well 
as a living faith; there are true believers, and those who pro- 
fess faith without possessing it. No one here again refuses to 
acknowledge the propriety of the distinction, or hesitates to 
say that the promise of eternal life belongs only to those who 
truly believe. In like manner, there is a real and a nominal, a 
visible and an invisible church,—a body consisting of those who 
are truly united to Christ, and a body consisting of all who 
profess such union. Why should not this distinction be al- 
lowed? How can what is said in Scripture of the church be 
applied to the body of professors, any more than what is said 
of believers can be applied to the body of professed believers? 
There is the same necessity for the distinction in the one case 
as in the other. And accordingly, it is in fact made by those 
who in terms deny it. Thus, Mr Palmer, an Oxford writer, 
says, the church, as composed of its vital and essential mem- 
bers, means “ the elect and sanctified children of God;” and 
adds, “it is generally allowed that the wicked belong only ex- 
ternally to the church.”—(Vol. i. pp. 28, 58.) Even Romanists 
are forced to make the same admission, when they distinguish 
between the living and dead members of the church. As 
neither they nor Mr Palmer will contend that the promises 
pertain to the “ dead ” members, or those who are only exter- 
nally united to the church, but must admit them to belong to 
the “essential”’ or “living” members, they concede the fun- 
damental principle of the evangelical theory as to the nature 
of the church, viz.: that it consists of true believers, and is 
visible as they are visible as believers by their profession and 
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fruits; and that those associated with them in external union, 
are the church only outwardly, and not as constituent mem- 
bers of the body of Christ and temple of God. In this con- 
cession is involved an admission of the distinction, for which 
the evangelicals contend, between the church invisible and 
visible, between nominal and real Christians, between true and 
professing believers. 

Such being the view of the nature of the church and of its 
visibility, to which the evangelical system of doctrine necessa- 
rily leads, it is easy to see wherein the church is one. If the 
church consists of those who are united to Christ and are the 
members of his body, it is evident that the bond which unites 
them to Him, unites them to each other. They are one body 
in Christ Jesus, and every one members of one another. The 
vital bond between Christ and His body is the Holy Spirit ; 
which He gives to dwell in all who are united to Him by faith. 
The indwelling of the Spirit is therefore the essential or vital 
bond of unity in the church. By one Spirit we are all bap- 
tized into one body, for we are partakers of that one Spirit. 
The human body is one, because animated by one soul; and 
the church is one, because actuated by one Spirit. 

As the Spirit wherever He dwells manifests Himself as the 
Spirit of truth, of love, and of holiness, it follows that those 
in whom He dwells must be one in faith, in love, and holy 
obedience. Those whom He guides, He guides into the know- 
ledge of the truth, and as He cannot contradict himself, those 
under His guidance must, in all essential matters, believe the 
same truths. And as the Spirit of love, He leads all under his 
influence to love the same objects, the same God and Father 
of all, the same Lord Jesus Christ ; and to love each other as 
brethren. This inward, spiritual union must express itself 
outwardly, in the profession of the same faith, in the cheerful 
recognition of all Christians as Christians, that is, in the.com- 
munion of saints, and in mutual subjection. Every individual 
Christian recognises the right of his fellow-Ohristians to exer- 
cise over him a watch and care, and feels his obligation to sub- 
mit to them in the Lord. 

Since, however, the church is too widely diffused for the whole - 
to exercise their watch and care overeach particular part, there 
is a necessity for more restricted organizations. Believers, 
therefore, of the same neighbourhood, of the same province, of 
the same nation, may and must unite by some closer bond than 
that which externally binds the church as a whole together. 
The Church of England is one, in virtue of its subjection to a 
common head, and the adoption of common formularies of 
worship and discipline. This more intimate union of its several 
parts with each other, does not in any measure violate its unity 
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with the Episcopal body in this country. And the Presbyte- 
rian Church in the United States, though subject to. its own 
peculiar judicatories, is still one with the Presbyterian Churches 
‘ of Scotland. It is evident and generally conceded, that there 
is nothing, in independent organization, in itself considered, 
inconsistent with unity, so long as a common faith is professed, 
and mutual recognition is preserved. And if independent 
organization, on account of difference of locality or of civil re- 
lations, is compatible with unity, ‘so also is independent orga- 
nization on the ground of diversity of language. The former 
has its foundation in expediency and convenience; so has the 
latter. It is not true, therefore, as Ritualists éeach, that there 
cannot be two independent churches in the same place. 
Englishmen in Germany and Germans in England may orga- 
nize churches not in organic connection with those around 
them, with as much propriety as Episcopalians in England 
and Episcopalians in Scotland may have independent orga- 
nizations. 

Still further, as independent or separate organization is ad- 
mitted to be consistent with true unity by all but Romanists, 
it follows that any reason, not destructive of the principle of 
unity, may be made the ground of such separate organization; 
not merely difference as to location, or diversity of language, 
but diversity of opinion. It is on all hands conceded, that 
there may be difference of opinion, within certain limits, with- 
out violating unity of faith; and it is also admitted that there 
may be independent organization, for considerations of conve- 
nience, without violating the unity of communion. It there- 
fore follows, that where such diversity of opinion exists, as to 
render such separate organization convenient, the unity of the 
church is not violated by such separation. Diversity of opinion 
is indeed an evidence of imperfection, and therefore such sepa- 
rations are evil, so far as they are evidence of want of perfect 
union in faith. But they are a less evil than either hypocrisy 
or contention; and, therefore, the diversity of sects, which exist 
in the Christian world, is to be regarded as incident to imper- 
fect knowledge and imperfect sanctification. They are to be 
deplored, as every other evidence of such imperfection is to be 
regretted ; yet the evil is not to be magnified above its just 
dimensions. So long as unity of faith, of love, and of obe- 
dience is preserved, the unity of the church is, as to its essen- 
tial principle, safe. It need hardly be remarked, that it is 
admitted that all separate organization on inadequate grounds, 
and all diversity of opinion affecting important doctrines, and 
all want of Christian love, and especially a sectarian, unchurch- 
ing spirit, are opposed to the unity of the church, and either 
mar or destroy it, according to their nature. 
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The sense in which the church is catholic, depends on the 
sense in which it is one. It is catholic only as it is one. If 
its unity, therefore, depends on subjection to one visible head, 
to one supreme governing tribunal, to the adoption of the same 
form of organization, then, of course, its extent or catholicity 
are limited by these conditions. If such be the nature of its 
oneness, then all not subject to such visible head, or governing 
tribunal, or who do not adopt the form of government assumed 
to be necessary, are excluded from the church. But if the 
unity of the church arises from union with Christ, and the in- 
dwelling of his Spirit, then all who are thus united to him, are 
members of his ehurch, no matter what their external ecclesi- 
astical connections may be, or whether they sustain any such 
relations at all. And as all really united to Christ are the 
true church, so all who profess such union, by profesaing to re- 
ceive his doctrines and obey his laws, constitute the professing 
or visible church. It is plain, therefore, that the evangelical 
are the most truly catholic, because, embracing in their defini- 
tion of the church, all who profess the true religion, they in- 
clude a far wider range in the church catholic, than those who 
confine their fellowship to those who adopt the same form of 
government, or are subject to the same visible head. 

It is easy to see how, according to the evangelical system, 
the question, What is a true church? is to be answered. Start- 
ing with the principle that aJl men are sinners, that the only 
method of salvation is by faith in Jesus Christ, and that all 
who believe in Him, and show the fruits of faith in a holy life, 
are the children of God, the called according to his purpose,— 
that is, in the language of the New Testament, the xAyro, the 
éxxAnoia,—that system must teach that all true believers are 
members of the true church, and all professors of the true 
faith are members of the visible church. This is the only con- 
clusion to which that system can lead. And therefore the 
only essential mark of 4 true church which it can admit, is the 
profession of the true religion. Any individual man who makes 
a credible profession of religion, we are bound to regard as a 
Christian ; any society of such men, united for the purpose of 
worship and discipline, we are bound to regard as a church. 
As there is endless diversity as to the degree of exactness 
with which individual Christians conform, in their doctrines, 
spirit, and deportment, to the Word of God, so there is great 
diversity as to the degree in which the different churches con- 
form to the same standard. But as in the case of the indi- 
vidual professor we can reject none who does not reject Christ, 
so in regard to churches we can disown none that hold the 
fundamental doctrines of the gospel. 

Against this simple and decisive test of a true church, it is 
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objected, on the one hand, that it is too latitudinarian. The 
force of this objection depends upon the standard of liberality 
adopted. It is of course too latitudinarian for Romanists and 
‘ high-churchmen, as well as for rigid sectarians. But is it 
more liberal than the Bible, and our own Confession of Faith ? 
Let any man decide this question by ascertaining what the 
Bible teaches as the true answer to the question, What is a 
Christian? and what is a church? You cannot possibly 
make your notion of a church nafrower than your notion of a 
Christian. If a true Christian is a true believer, and a pro- 
fessed believer is a professing Christian,—then, of course, a true 
church is a body of true Christians, a professing or visible 
church is a body of professing Christians. This is the precise 
doctrine of our standards, which teach that the church consists 
of all those who profess the true religion. 

On the other hand, however, it is objected that it cannot 
be expected of ordinary Christians that they should decide 
between the conflicting creeds of rival churches, and therefore 
the profession of the truth cannot be the mark of a true church. 
To this objection it may be answered, first, that it is only 
the plain fundamental doctrines of the gospel which are 
necessary to salvation, and therefore it is the profession of 
those doctrines alone which is necessary to establish the claim 
of any society to be regarded as a portion of the true church. 
Secondly, the objection proceeds on the assumption that 
such doctrines cannot by the people be gathered from the 
Word of God. If, however, the Scriptures are the rule of 
faith, so plain that all men may learn from them what they 
must believe and do in order to be saved, then do they furnish 
an available standard by which they may judge of the faith 
both of individuals and of churches. Thirdly, this right to 
judge, and the promise of Divine guidance in judging, are 
given in the Scriptures to all the people of God, and the duty 
to exercise the right is enjoined upon them as a condition of 
salvation. They are pronounced accursed if they do not try 
the spirits, or if they receive any other gospel than that taught 
in the Scriptures. And fourthly, this doctrinal test is beyond 
comparison more easy of application than any other. How 
are the unlearned to know that the church with which they 
are connected has been derived, without schism or excommu- 
nication, from the churches founded by the apostles? What 
can they tell of the apostolical succession of pastors? These 
are mere historical questions, the decision of which requires 
great learning, and involves no test of character, and yet the 
salvation of men is made to depend on that decision. All the 
marks of the church laid down by Romanists and high-church- 
men, are liable to two fatal objections. They can be verified, 
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if at all, only by the learned. And secondly, when verified, 
they decide nothing. A church may have been originally 
founded by the apostles, and possess an uninterrupted succes- 
sion of pastors, and yet be now a synagogue of Satan. 

The theory of the church, then, which of necessity follows 
from the evangelical system of doctrine is, that all who really 
believe the gospel constitute the true church, and all who pro- 
fess such faith constitute the visible church; that, in virtue of 
the profession of this common faith, and of allegiance to the 
same Lord, they are one body, and in this one body there may 
rightly be subordinate and more intimate unions of certain 
parts, for the purposes of combined action, and of mutual 
oversight and consolation. When it is said, in our Confession 
of Faith, that, ‘out of this visible church, there is no ordinary 
possibility of salvation,” it is only saying that there is no sal- 
vation without the knowledge and profession of the gospel; 
that there is no other name by which we must be saved, but 
the name of Jesus Christ. The proposition that “ out of the 
church there is no salvation” is true or false, liberal or illi- 
beral, according to the latitude given to the word “ church.” 
There was not long since, and probably there is still, in New 
York, a little society of Sandemanian Baptists, consisting of 
seven persons, two men and five women, who hold that they 
constitute the whole church in America. In their mouths, the 
proposition above stated would indeed be restrictive. In the 
mouth of a Romanist, it means there is no salvation to any 
who do not belong to that body which acknowledges the Pope 
as its head. In the mouths of high-churchmen, it means 
there is no salvation to those who are not in subjection to 
some prelate who is in communion with the church catholic. 
While, in the mouths of Protestants, it means there is no sal- 
vation without faith in Jesus Christ. 

The system, which for the sake of distinction has been called 
the Ritual, agrees, of course, with the evangelical as to many 
points of doctrine. It includes the doctrine of the Trinity, of 
the incarnation of the Son of God, of original sin, of the sacri- 
fice of Christ as a satisfaction to satisfy Divine justice, of the 
supernatural influence of the Holy Spirit in regeneration and 
sanctification, of the resurrection of the body, and of an eternal 
judgment. The great distinction lies in the answer which it 
gives the question, What must I do to be saved? or by what 
means does the soul become interested in the redemption of 
Christ? According to the evangelical system, it is by faith. 
Every sinner who hears the gospel has unimpeded access to 
the Son of God, and can, in the exercise of faith and repent- 
ance, go immediately to him, and obtain eternal life at his 
hands, According to the ritual system, he must go to the 
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priest; the sacraments are the channels of grace and salva- 
tion, and the sacraments can only be lawfully or effectively 
administered by men prelatically ordained. The doctrine of 
the priestly character of the Christian ministry, therefore, is 
one of the distinguishing characteristics of the ritual system. 
A priest is a man ordained for men, in things pertaining to 
God, to offer gifts and sacrifices. The very nature of the office 
supposes that those for whom he acts, have not in themselves 
liberty of access to God; and therefore the ritual system is 
founded on the assumption that we have not this liberty of 
drawing nigh to God. It is only by the ministerial interven- 
tion of the Christian priesthood, that the sinner can be recon- 
ciled and made a partaker of salvation. Here, then, is a broad 
line of distinction between the two systems of doctrines. This 
was one of the three great doctrines rejected by Protestants 
at the time of the Reformation. They affirmed the priesthood 
of all believers, asserting that all have access to God through 
the high priest of their profession, Jesus, the Son of God; and 
they denied the official priesthood of the clergy. 

The second great distinction between the two systems of 
doctrine, is the place they assign the sacraments. The evan- 
gelical admit them to be efficacious signs of grace; but they 
ascribe their efficacy, not to any virtue in them, or in him by 
whom they are administered, but to the influence of the Spirit 
in them that do by faith receive them. Ritualists attribute to 
them an inherent virtue, an opus operatum efficacy, indepen- 
dent of the moral] state of the recipient. According to the 
one system, the sacraments are necessary only as matters of 
precept; according to the other, they have the necessity of 
means. According to the one, we are required to receive 
baptism, just as we are under obligation to keep the Sabbath, 
or as the Jews were required to be circumcised; and yet we 
are taught that if any man kept the law, his uncircumcision 
should be counted for circumcision. And thus also, if any one 
truly repents and believes, his want of baptism cannot make 
the promise of God of none effect. The neglect of such insti- 
tuted rites may involve more or less sin, or none at all, accord- 
ing to the circumstances. It is necessary only as obedience 
to any other positive institution is necessary; that is, as a 
matter of duty, the non-performance of which ignorance or dis- 
ability may palliate or excuse. According to the latter system, 
however, we are required to receive baptism because it is the 
only appointed means of conveying to us the benefits of re- 
demption. It is of the same necessity as faith. It is a sine 
gua non. Thisalters the whole nature of the case, and changes 
in a great measure the plan of redemption. 

The theory of the church connected with the ritual system 
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of doctrine,—that system which makes ministers priests, and 
the sacraments the only appointed channels of communicating 
to men the benefits of redemption,—is implied in the nature of 
the doctrines themselves, It makes the Church so prominent, 
that Christ and the truth are eclipsed. This made Dr Parr 
call the whole system Churchianity, in distinction from Chris- 
tianity. 

If our Lord, when he ascended to heaven, clothed his 
apostles with all the power which he himself possessed in his 
human nature, so that they were to the church what he him- 
self had been, its infallible teachers and the dispensers of par- 
* don and grace ; and if, in accordance with that assumption, 
the apostles communicated this power to their successors, the 
prelates,—then it follows that these prelates, and those whom 
they may authorize to act in their name, are the dispensers of 
truth and salvation ; and communion with them, or subjection 
to their authority, is essential to union with the church and to 
eternal life. The church is thus represented as a storehouse 
of divine grace ; whose treasures are in the custody of its 
officers, to be dealt out by them, and at their discretion. It 
is like one of the rich convents of the middle ages ; to whose 
gates the people repaired at stated times for food. The con- 
vent was the storehouse. Those who wanted food, must come 
to its gates. Food was given at the discretion of its officers, 
to what persons and on what conditions they saw fit. To ob- 
tain supplies, it was of course necessary to recognise the con- 
vent as the depository, and its officers as the distributers ; 
and none who refused such recognition could be fed from its 
stores. The analogy fails, indeed, as to an essential point. 
Food could be obtained elsewhere than at the convent gates ; 
and none need apply, who did not choose to submit to the pre- 
scribed conditions. Whereas, according to Ritualists, the 
food of the soul can be obtained no where but at the doors of 
the church; and those who refuse to receive it there, and at 
the hands of authorized ministers, and on the terms they pre- 
scribe, cannot receive it at all. Unless in the communion of the 
church, we cannot be saved ; and unless in subjection to pre- 
lates deriving the gift of the Spirit by regular succession from 
the apostles, we cannot be in communion of the church. 
The subjection to the bishop, therefore, is an indispensable 
condition of salvation. He isthe centre of unity; the bond 
of union between the believer and the church, and thus with 
Christ. 

The unity of the church, according to this theory, is no 
longer a spiritual union ; not a unity of faith and love, but an 
union of association, an union of connection with the author- 
ized dispensers of saving grace. It is not enough for any so- 
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ciety of men to show that they are united in faith with the 
apostles, and in heart with all the people of God, and with 
Christ by the indwelling of his Spirit, as manifested by his 
fruits ; they cannot be recognised as any portion of the true 
church, unless they can prove historically their descent as a 
society from the apostles through the line of bishops. They 
must prove themselves a church, just as a man proves his title 
to anestate. ‘No church,” says Mr Palmer, “ not founded by 
the apostles, or regularly descended from such a church with- 
out separation or excommunication, can be considered a true 
church ; and every society that can make out such a descent, 
is a true church; for a church can only cease to be united to 
Christ by its own act of separation, or by the lawful judgment 
of others.”—(Vol. i. p. 84.) 

This also is what is meant by apostolicity as an attribute 
and mark of the church. A church is not apostolical because 
it holds the doctrines, and conforms to the institutions of the 
apostles, but because it is historically derived from them by an 
uninterrupted descent. 

“ Any society which is in fact derived from the apostles, must be 
so by spiritual propagation, or derivation, or union, not by separation 
from the apostles or the churches actually derived from their preach- 
ing, under pretence of establishing a new system of supposed apostolic 
perfection. Derivation from the apostles, is, in the former case, a 
reality, just as much as the descent of an illustrious family from its 
original founder. In the latter case it is merely an assumption, in 
which the most essential links of the genealogy are wanting.”—( Palmer, 
vol. i. p. 160.) 

This descent must be through prelates, who are the bonds of 
connection between the apostles and the different portions of 
the one catholic and apostolic church. Without regular con- 
secration there can be no bishop; and without a bishop no 
church, and out of the church no salvation. 

The application of these principles, as made by their advo- 
cates, reveals their nature and importance more distinctly than 
any mere verbal statement of them. The American Method- 
ists, for example, though they adopt the doctrinal standards of 
the Church of England, and have the same form of government, 
are not, and never can become, according to this theory, a part 
of the church, because the line of descent was broken by Wesley. 
He was but a presbyter, and could not continue the succession 
of the ministry. A fatal flaw thus exists in their ecclesiastical 
pedigree, and they are hopelessly cut off from the church and 
from salvation. 

The Roman and Eastern churches, on the contrary, are de- 
clared to be true churches, because descended from the com- 
munions founded by the apostles, and because they have never 
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been separated from the church catholic, either by voluntary 
secession, or by excommunication. The Nestorians, on the 
other hand, are declared to be no part of the true church; for 
though they may now have the orthodox faith, and though 
they have preserved the succession of bishops, they were ex- 
communicated in the fifth century, and that sentence has never 
been revoked. 

The Church of England is declared to be a true church, be- 
cause it has preserved the succession, and because, although 
excommunicated by the Church of Rome, that sentence has not 
been ratified by the church universal. All other ecclesiastical 
societies in Great Britain and Ireland, whether Romanist or 
Protestant, are pronounced to be cut off from the church, and 
out of the way of salvation. This position is openly avowed, 
and is the necessary consequence of the theory. As to the Ro- 
manists in those countries, though they have the succession, 
yet they voluntarily separate themselves from the Church of 
England, which, as that is a true church, is to separate them- 
selves from the Church of Christ,—a sin which is declared to be 
of the same turpitude as adultery and murder, and as certainly 
excludes from heaven. As to all other Protestant bodies, the 
case is still plainer. They have not only separated from the 
church, but lost the succession, and are therefore out of the 
reach of the benefits of redemption, which flow only in the line 
of that succession. 

The Church of Scotland is declared to be in the same de- 
plorable condition. Though under the Stuarts Episcopacy was 
established in that country, yet it was strenuously resisted by 
the people; and, under William III., it was, by a joint act of 
the Assembly and Parliament, formally rejected; they thereby 
separated themselves from the successors of the apostles, “and 
all the temporal enactments and powers of the whole world 
could not cure this fault, nor render them a portion of the 
Church of Christ.”—(Palmer, vol. i. p. 529.) The same judg- 
ment is pronounced on all the churches in this country, except 
the Church of England. The Romanists here are excluded, 
because they are derived from the schismatic Papists in Great 
Britain and Ireland, or have intruded into sees where bishops, 
deriving authority from the Anglican Church, already presided. 
How this can be historically made out as regards Maryland 
and Louisiana, it is not for us to say. The theory forbids the 
existence of two separate churches in the same place. If the 
Church of England in Maryland is a true church, the Church 
of Rome is not. Bishop Whittingham, therefore, with perfect 
consistency, always speaks of the Romanists in the United 
States as schismatics; and schismatics, of course, are out of the 
church. As to non-Episcopal communions in this country, they 
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are not only declared to be in a state of schism, but to be des- 
titute of the essential elements of the church. They are all, 
therefore, of necessity, excluded from the pale of the church. 
The advocates of this theory, when pressed with the obvious 
objection, that multitudes thus excluded from the church, and 
consequently from salvation, give every evidence of piety, meet 
the objection by quoting Augustine, “ Let us hold it as a thing 
unshaken and firm, that no good men can divide themselves 
from the church.” “ It is not indeed to be supposed or believed 
for a moment,” adds Mr Palmer, “that Divine grace would 
permit the really holy and justified members of Christ to fall 
from the way of life. He would only permit the unsunctified, 
the enemies of Christ, to sever themselves from that fountain, 
where his Spirit is freely given.” Voluntary separation, there- 
fore, from the church, he concludes, is “a sin which, unless 
repented of, is eternally destructive of the soul. The heinous 
nature of this offence is incapable of exaggeration, because no 
human imagination, and no human tongue, can adequately de- 
scribe its enormity.”—(Vol. i. p. 68.) The only church in 
Great Britain, according to Mr Palmer, be it remembered, is 
the Church of England, and the only church in America, 
according to the same theory and its advocates, is the Epis- 
copal Church, Thus the knot is fairly cut. It is apparently 
a formidable difficulty, that there should be more piety out of 
the church than in it. But the difficulty vanishes at once, 
when we know that “no good man can divide himself from the 
church.” 

If this theory were new, if it were now presented for the 
first time, it would be rejected with indignation and derision;— 
indignation at its monstrous and unscriptural claims, and de- 
rision at the weakness of the arguments by which it is sup- 
ported. But age renders even imbecility venerable. It must 
also be conceded that a theory which has for centuries pre- 
vailed in the church, must have something to recommend it. 
It is not difficult to discover, in the present case, what that 
something is. The ritual theory of the church is perfectly 
simple and consistent. It has the first and most important 
element of success in being intelligible. That Christ should 
found a church, or external society, giving to his apostles the 
Holy Spirit to render them infallible in teaching and judging, 
and authorize them to communicate the like gift to their sue- 
cessors to the end of time; and make it a condition of salva- 
tion that all should recognise their spiritual authority, receive 
their doctrines, and submit to their decisions, declaring that 
what they bound on earth should be bound in heaven, and 
what they loosed on earth should be loosed in heaven, is pre- 
cisely the plan which the wise men of this world would have 
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devised. It is, in fact, that which they have constructed. We 
must not forget, however, that the wisdom of men is foolish- 
ness with God. 

Again, this theory admits of being propounded in the forms 
of truth. All its fundamental principles may be stated in a 
form to command universal assent. It is true that the church 
is one; that it is catholic and apostolical; that it has the power 
of authoritative teaching and judging; that out of its pale there 
is no salvation. But this system perverts all these principles. 
It places the bond of unity in the wrong place. Instead of 
saying with Jerome, “ Ecclesia ibi est, ubi vera fides est,” or with 
Irenzeus, “ Ubi Spiritus Dei, illic ecclesia,” they assume that the 
church is nowhere, where prelates are not. The true apostoli- 
city of the church does not consist in an external descent to 
be historically traced from the early churches, but in sameness 
of faith and Spirit with the apostles. Separation from the 
church is indeed a great sin; but there is no separation from 
the church involved in withdrawing from an external body 
whose terms of communion hurt the enlightened conscience, 
provided this be done without excommunicating or denouncing 
those who are really the people of God. 

The great advantage of this theory, however, is to be found 
in its adaptation to the human heart. Most men who live 
where the gospel is known, desire some better foundation for 
confidence towards God than their own good works. To such 
men the church, according to this theory, presents itself as an 
Institute of Salvation ; venerable for its antiquity, attractive 
from the number and rank of its disciples, and from the easy 
terms on which it proffers pardon and eternal life. There are 
three very comprehensive classes of men to whom this system 
must commend itself. The first consists of those who are at 
once ignorant and wicked. The degraded inhabitants of Italy 
and Portugal have no doubt of their salvation, no matter how 
wicked they may be, so long as they are in the church, and 
submissive to officers and rites. The second includes those 
who are devout, and at the same time ignorant of the Scrip- 
tures. Such men feel the need of religion, of communion with 
God, and of preparation for heaven. But knowing nothing of 
the gospel, or disliking what they know, a form of religion 
which is laborious, mystical, and ritual, meets all their neces- 
sities and commands their homage. The third class consists 
of worldly men, who wish to enjoy this life, and get to heaven 
with as little trouble as possible. Such men, the world over, 
are high-churchmen. ‘To them a church which claims the se- 
cure and exclusive custody of the blessings of redemption, and 
which she professes to grant on the condition of unresisting 
submission to her authority and rites, is exactly the church 
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they desire. We need not wonder, therefore, at the long con- 
tinued and extensive prevalence of this system. It is too much 
in accordance with the human heart, to fail of its support, or 
to be effectually resisted by any power short of that by which 
the heart is changed. 

It is obvious that the question concerning the nature and 
prerogatives of the church, is not one which relates to the ex- 
ternals of religion. It concerns the very nature of Christianity 
and the conditions of salvation. If the soul convinced of sin 
and desirous of reconciliation with God, is allowed to hear the 
Saviour’s voice, and permitted to go to him by faith for par- 
don and the Spirit, then the way of life is unobstructed. But 
if a human priest must intervene, and bar our access to Christ, 
assuming the exclusive power to dispense the blessings Christ 
has purchased, and to grant or withhold them at discretion, 
then the whole plan of salvation is effectually changed. No 
sprinkling priest, no sacrificial or sacramental rite can be sub- 
stituted for the immediate access of the soul to Christ, without 
imminent peril of salvation. 

It is not, however, merely the first approach to God, or the 
commencement of a religious life, that is perverted by the 
ritual system ; all the inward and permanent exercises of reli- 
gion must be modified and injured by it. It produces a dif- 
ferent kind of religion from that which we find portrayed in 
the Bible, and exemplified in the lives of the apostles and 
early Christians. There every thing is spiritual. God and 
Christ are the immediate objects of reverence and love ; com- 
munion with the Father of spirits, through Jesus Christ his 
Son, and by the Holy Ghost, is the life which is there exhibited. 
In the ritual system, rites, ceremonies, altars, buildings, 
priests, saints, the blessed virgin, intervene and divide or ab- 
sorb the reverence and homage due to God alone. If exter- 
nal rites and creature agents are made necessary to our access 
to God, then those rites and agents will more or less take the 
place of God, and men will come to worship the creature 
rather than the Creator. This tendency constantly gathers 
strength, until actual idolatry is the consequence, or until all 
religion is made to consist in the performance of external ser- 
vices. Hence this system is not only destructive of true re- 
ligion, but leads to security in the indulgence of sin and com- 
mission of crimes. Though it includes among its advocates 
many devout and exemplary men, its legitimate fruits are 
recklessness and profligacy, combined with superstition and 
bigotry. It is impossible, also, under this system, to avoid 
transferring the subjection of the understanding and conscience 
due to God and his Word, to the church and the priesthood. 
The judgments of the church, considered as an external visible 
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society, are pronounced, even by the Protestant advocates of 
this theory, to be unerring and irrefragable, to which every 
believer must bow on pain of perdition. (See Palmer, vol. ii. 
p- 46.) The bishops are declared to stand in Christ’s place ; 
to be clothed with all the authority which he as man pos- 
sessed; to be invested with the power to communicate the 
Holy Ghost, to forgive sins, to make the body and blood of 
Christ, and to offer sacrifices available for the living and the 
dead. Such a system must exalt the priesthood into the place 
of God. 

A theory, however, which has so long prevailed need not 
be judged by its apparent tendencies. Let it be judged by its 
fruits. It has always and every where, just in proportion to 
its prevalence, produced the effects above referred to. It has 
changed the plan of salvation. It has rendered obsolete the 
answer given by Paul to the question, What must I do to be 
saved? It has perverted religion. It has introduced idolatry. 
It has rendered men secure in the habitual commission of 
crime. It has subjected the faith, the conscience, and the con- 
duct of the people to the dictation of the priesthood. It has 
exalted the hierarchy, saints, angels, and the Virgin Mary, 
into the place of God, so as to give a polytheistic character to 
the religion of a large part of Christendom. Such are the 
actual fruits of that system which has of late renewed its 
strength, and which every where asserts its claims to be re- 
ceived as genuine Christianity. 

It will not be necessary to dwell on that theory of the 
church which is connected with Rationalism. Its charac- 
teristic feature is, that the church is not a divine institution, 
with prerogatives and attributes authoritatively determined 
by its Author, but rather a form of Christian society, to be 
controlled according to the wisdom of its members. . It may 
be identified with the state, or made dependent on it; or 
erected into a co-ordinate body, with its peculiar officers and 
ends. It is obvious that a system which sets aside, more or 
less completely, the authority both of Scripture and tradition, 
must leave its advocates at liberty to make of the church 
just what “the exigency of the times” in their judgment re- 
quires. The philosophical or mystic school of Rationalists, 
have of course a mystical doctrine of the church, which can 
be understood only by those who understand the philosophy 
on which it rests. With these views we have in this country 
little concern, nor do we believe they are destined to excite 
any general interest, or to exert any permanent; influence. 
The two theories of the church which are now in obvious con- 
flict are the Evangelical and Ritual. The controversy between 
Protestants and Romanists has, in appearance, shifted its 
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ground from matters of doctrine to the question concerning 
the church. This is, however, only a change in form. The 
essential question remains the same. It is still a contention 
about the very nature of religion, and the method of salvation. 





Art. VI.—Did Solomon write thé Book of Ecclesiastes ? 


THE late Professor Stuart, in his recently published commen- 
tary on this book, comes to the conclusion that Solomon was 
not its author. Let us look at the grounds on which this 
conclusion is based. These, as presented by Professor Stuart, 
are three:—(1.) The use of certain expressions which do not 
seem natural in the mouth or from the pen of Solomon. (2.) 
A state of the nation implied in Ecclesiastes different from 
that existing in the days of Solomon. And (3.) the style and 
diction. 

Under the first head, Professor Stuart instances the follow- 
ing passages:— 

1. Eccles. i. 12, “I, the Preacher, was king over Isracl in 
Jerusalem.” Professor Stuart says— 


“The preterite tense here ‘I was’ refers, of course, to a past time, 
and it conveys the idea that, when the passage was written, he was no 
longer king. But Solomon was king until his death, and could there- 
fore never have said, ‘I was king, but am not now.’ Then again, 
how passing strange for him, as Solomon, to tell those whom he was 
addressing that he was king in Jerusalem! Could he suppose that 
they needed to be informed of this? But a writer in times long after 
Solomon might easily slide into the expression that Coheleth had been 
king.” —(P. 68.) 


Shall we then admit that an inspired writer, (for such Pro- 
fessor Stuart distinctly avows that he considers the author 
to have been), “‘ might easily slide” into the use of language, 
put by him into the mouth of Solomon, which it would be so 
“passing strange” for Solomon himself to have used? Pro- 
fessor Stuart’s hypothesis seems to us to conflict with the true 
and proper inspiration of the writer of Ecclesiastes. 

But zs there any absurdity in Solomon's using such lan- 
guage? All acknowledge that this book portrays his ex- 
perience up till very near the close of his life. It bears abun- 
dant marks of having been written by an aged man. Now, 
what would be more natural for Solomon, at between sixty 
and seventy years of age, in describing (for the use even of 
the generation then living) a reign of forty years’ continu- 
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ance, than to preface his account of his experience by saying, 
“T was king over Israel in Jerusalem?” Every body knew 
that he was king. True, but so was it equally well known to 
every body that he had possessed gardens, and orchards, and 
palaces, and men-singers, and women-singers. But he had in 
view, not merely the generation then coming upon the stage— 
he wrote for all coming generations. He wrote, too, under a 
new name, a name chosen with special reference to the cha- 
racter of the work. In view of these circumstances, it appears 
to us not only not ‘ passing strange,” but perfectly consistent 
and natural, to preface his account of his long and varied and 
instructive experience by stating what his rank and office had 
been—‘“ I, the Preacher, was king over Israel in Jerusalem.” 
2. Professor Stuart next instances chap. i. 16, “I acquired 
more wisdom than all who were before me in Jerusalem.” 


“Doubtless, being a king,” says Professor Stuart, “ he compares 
himself with others of the same rank, i. e., with kings; and how many 
of these were in Jerusalem before Solomon? One only, viz., David. 
Who, then, constitute the al/? It is only a later writer who would 
speak thus ; and even such an one could so speak only by omitting 


any special reference to the incongruity seemingly apparent in the de- 
claration as attributed to Solomon.” 


If we understand Professor Stuart, he deems the incon- 
gruity not only seemingly apparent, but actually real. But does 
he gain any thing by attributing the book to a later writer (a 
writer under the guidance of inspiration), who still puts this 
same language into the mouth of Solomon? It seems to us 
not. But we apprehend there is no necessity here for imagin- 
ing the existence of the slightest incongruity. It seems gra- 
tuitous to limit the remark to kings. Solomon was a man as 
well as a king, and he speaks here of all that were before him 
in Jerusalem. Besides, Jerusalem we know was a royal city 
in the*days of Abraham, and again in the days of Joshua. 
What should hinder Solomon, when recounting his own wealth 
and wisdom and magnificence, from comparing himself with 
the princes who for ages had reigned in the same city, (and 
perhaps left there remains of their public works), whether Is- 
raelites or not? In chap. ii. 8, he speaks of the peculiar trea- 
sure of kings. We naturally understand him as referring to 
the multitude of tributary kings over whom he reigned. These 
were Gentile kings. Why not here as well suppose an allusion 
to non-Israelite kings? To us it seems perfectly easy and 
natural. 

3. Professor Stuart says— 


“Ini. 16, ii. 9, 15, 19, he speaks of his own wisdom; and in this he 
tells us that he far exceeded all others. This was true indeed of Solo- 
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mon ; but it was hardly the dictate of modest wisdom to speak thus of 
himself. A later writer might well speak thus of him, although there 
seems to be some little incongruity in attributing the words to him.” 
—(P. 69.) 


But we would with confidence ask the candid reader, whether, 
taking the u hole narrative into view, there is any thing here like 
“an air of self-magnifying?” The writer frankly tells, in true 
Bible style, his exellences and his defects, his grandeur and 
his vanity. The air of the whole taken together appears rather 
to be that of humility in view of his whole experience. Besides, 
we would again ask, where is the difference between an in- 
spired writer of a later age putting such expressions into the 
mouth of Solomon, and Solomon’s writing them himself? For, 
as Professor Stuart says, p. 67, “ the book purports by its title 
to be the words of Solomon;” and adds, “now no one of 
David’s sons was king in Jerusalem excepting Solomon. Co- 
heleth then was Solomon.” 

4. After a passing allusion to chap. iv. 8, which Professor 
Stuart understands to be only a supposed case, from which no- 
thing could be argued, he mentions chap. iv. 14 (13), as a 
passage in which he thinks it “difficult to avoid the conclusion,” 
that the writer speaks of Solomon as an “old. and foolish king,” 
and of Jeroboam as a “ poor, but wise and prosperous young 
man;” and then adds, “this would sound very strangely in 
the mouth of Solomon.” On this we would simply remark, 
that it is yet to be proved that there is here any personal al- 
lusion whatever, or that the case is any thing more than a sup- 
posed one, like that inv. 8. Professor Stuart himself remarks 
in his commentary, p. 171, that “it is not absolutely necessary 
to make out any other than merely a case supposed by way of 
illustration.” 

5. He next proceeds to chap. viii. 3, where, as he remarks— 


“ An adviser is introduced, who counsels the prudent course of 
obeying the king in every thing. This would not be strange for a 
king to say; but, when one clause declares that the prudent indivi- 
dual ‘ must not hesitate or delay even in respect to a wicked command,’ 
it would seem very singular to find Solomon thus characterizing his 
own commands. Then, again, when the writer gives his own views 
of this matter of unlimited obedience in ver. 5, 6, he says, that such 
indiscriminate and blind obedience will incur the guilt of sin, and 
bring the inevitable judgments of God upon him who yields it, ver. 
7, 8. All this is hardly congruous with /ing/y opinions.” 


Why not, with the opinions of a king divinely inspired? 
But the whole argument is here based upon a new rendering 
of the text ; and we apprehend some of the Professor’s readers 
will not easily be persuaded to substitute his exposition of 
verse 3, middle clause, viz., ‘ hesitate not even in respect to a 
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wicked command,” in place of the old and strictly literal ren- 
dering, “ stand not in an evil thing,” ¢.¢., “ persist not,” as 
Gesenius explains it in his Hebrew Thesaurus. 

Professor Stuart next proceeds, partly under his first and 
partly under his second head, to speak of the state of the 
kingdom implied in Ecclesiastes, which, in his view, “ indicates 
a period very different from that of Solomon’s reign.” He 
refers especially to the “ oppression of the poor, and robbing 
him of justice,” particularly on the part of judges and rulers. 


“ In x. 4,” says Professor Stuart (p. 70), “ he describes rulers as 
being passionate and excessive in theiranger. In x. 5-7, he describes 
the ruler as ‘ setting fools on high, while the wealthy and princes 
occupy a low place, and act as servants of the fools.’ In x. 16-19, he 
covertly speaks of rulers as gluttons, drunkards, and sluggards; and 
even in blessing such kings as are of an opposite character, he says the 
same thing in the way of implication. Can we now, in any way, 
suppose all these to be the words of Solomon, describing himself as a 
haughty, violent, unjust, tyrannical oppressor? Was he a glutton, a 
drunkard, &c.?” 


Again, p. 71, Professor Stuart says,— 


*‘ But beyond this, there was a general gloom that overspread all 
ranks and conditions in life. Wherever the writer turns his eyes, he 
sees little except vexation, disappointment, and suffering. ... . He 
comes fully to the conclusion, that ‘the day of one’s death is better 
than the day of his birth, —(vii. 1.) Does all this look like being written 
during the peaceful, plentiful, joyful reign of Solmon?” 


In reference to this argument we remark, 

1. There is evidence enough from the Scripture narrative 
that irregularities and corruptions existed to an alarming ex- 
tent, even during the best ages. The method by which Absa- 
lom stole the hearts of the people, as recorded 2 Sam. xv. 3-6, 
implies their existence during the reign of the pious and up- 
right David. The same thing is implied by the speed with 
which Absalom’s rebellion spread among the people. What 
was the character of Joab? And yet David sought in vain to 
get rid of him. What was the character of Solomon’s own 
brothers, Absalom, Amnon, Adonijah? And yet “ David's 
sons were chief rulers..-—(2 Sam. viii. 18.) 

2. Solomon himself, in the Proverbs, frequently alludes to the 
continued existence of such disorders. In Prov. xvii. 23, he 
speaks of the wicked, who “take a gift out of the bosom to 
pervert the ways of judgment ;” in verse 26, of “ punishing the 
just;” in xviii. 5, of accepting the person of the wicked, to 
overthrow the righteous in judgment; in xix. 5, 9, &c., of 
false witnesses; v. 10, of a servant having rule over princes; 
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in xxviii. 15, he compares “‘a wicked ruler over the poor peo- 
ple” to a “ roaring lion and a raging bear;” and in the follow- 
ing verse declares that “ the prince that wanteth understanding 
is also a great oppressor.” In chap. xxix. 2, he speaks of the 
wicked bearing rule; in verse 4, of a king accepting bribes, and 
thus becoming the cause of his country’s overthrow; and in 
verse 12, of « ruler hearkening to lies. But why multiply ex- 
amples? They show simply that in the writer’s day such dis- 
orders were not unknown, that such cases might occur; and 
what they prove in Proverbs, just that and no more do similar 
passages in Ecclesiastes prove. In both, they are introduced 
as illustrations of principles. 

3. It was in Solomon’s o/d age that his wives turned away 
his heart (1 Kings xi. 4), and that he followed their abomi- 
nations, and “ did evil in the sight of the Lord.” How much 
of injustice, oppression, and misrule may have prevailed in the 
kingdom during those last years, and of how much Solomon 
himself may have been guilty, we are not informed. We know 
only that the people considered the yoke imposed by Solomon 
grievous, and insisted on a pledge of relief from Rehoboam on 
his accession. Now, if we take the book of Ecclesiastes to be 
the expression of Solomon’s penitent reflections, during perhaps 
the very last year of his life, all seems easy and natural. 

We can hardly persuade ourselves that Professor Stuart is 
serious when he says, “ The passage in iv. 17, [v. 1, ‘ Keep thy 
foot when thou goest to the house of God, and be more ready 
to hear than to give the sacrifice of fools,’] speaks in such a 
way of temple-offerings and services as hardly accords with the 
views given in 1 Kings iii. 3, 4, 15;* viii. 5, 62-64; x. 5; 
xi. 7;” especially when he quotes this last passage among those 
from which we are to learn the views of Solomon—a passage 
which records his shameful idolatry. As well, it seems to us, 
might we expunge Deut. x. 16, (“ Circumcise, therefore, the 
foreskin of your hearts,”) from tiie writings of Moses, on the 
ground of its clashing with the law of the literal circumcision. 
If it was congruous and natural for Solomon to write, “ the 
sacrifice of the wicked is abomination” (Prov. xxi. 27); and 
“to do justice and judgment is more acceptable to the Lord 
than sacrifice,” verse 3; why not equally so for him to write, 
“be more ready to hear than to give the sacrifice of fools” — 
(Eccl. v. 1)? Surely our commentator has in this instance very 
far overshot his mark; for if this argument proves any thing, 
it must prove that the author of Ecclesiastes would reject the 
offering of sacrifices in general, as a business worthy only of 
fools. And our readers do not need to be reminded, that what 
proves too much, proves nothing ? 

* So Professor Stuart doubtless wrote. The printer has made him refer to iv. 15. 
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Equally wide of the mark seems the next example adduced 
by the Professor. He says— 


“The peculiar passage in vii. 26-28, respecting the extreme base- 
ness of women, seems hardly consonant with the views of him who had 
seven hundred wives and three hundred concubines, and who was de- 
voted, as it would seem, more than any other Jewish king known to 
us, to amatory enjoyments. Another and later writer, who looked 
attentively at the history of the close of Solomon’s life, might well 
speak of such women as were in Solomon’s harem as he has done.”— 
(Pp. 71, 72.) 


And why not Solomon himself, when brought to repentance 
for his folly? Why not record his experience, that among his 
counsellers there was, occasionally, though very rarely, one 
tried and faithful friend, in whom he could repose entire con- 
fidence, but not one such among his thousand women? To us 
it seems highly improbable that any other man than Solomon 
should have ventured to pen such a sentence as the one under 
consideration—“ One man among a thousand have I found, but 
one woman among all those have I not found.” 

We come now to Professor Stuart’s third source of doubt as 
to the authorship of Solomon, viz., the style and diction of the 
book. In an earlier part of his introduction, pp. 60-66, he has 
clearly shown that the greater part of what has been called 
later Hebrew and Chaldaism in Ecclesiastes is not such. On 
p- 64 he says :— 


“‘ Taking the amount of what is left, we find only some ten or eleven 
cases which may fairly be brought within the confines of later Hebrew. 
And even as to these, some doubt must hang over them. It cannot 
for a moment be assumed, that the present Hebrew Scriptures contain 
all the stores of the ancient language.” 


In like manner, on p. 66, he sums up his remarks in refer- 
ence to the probable Chaldaisms, “amounting to only some 
eight or ten words at most.” And yet when he comes to con- 
sider the style and diction, in reference to the question of 
authorship, Professor Stuart seems to feel very clear that they 
decide against attributing the work to Solomon. The princi- 
pal evidence in this part of the argument is drawn from a com- 
parison with the Proverbs. After remarking (p. 72) that 
“the subjects (of the two books) are exceedingly diverse,” he 
very properly adds: “‘ However, this would not prove much if 
it stood alone; for the same writer might change his theme.” 
“ But,” he adds, “ when we come to the colouring of the style 
and diction, it is impossible to make out any thing but the 
widest diversity.” But, we would ask, would not the change of 
theme naturally bring with it a change of manner? Especially 
might not this be the case if years had elapsed, and important 
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changes taken place in respect to the writer? On p. 73, the 
Professor says :— 


“ What most of all distinguishes Coheleth from Proverbs is, that 
the former repeats beyond all example in the Scriptures certain phrases 
entirely swi generis, which never occur at all in the book of Proverbs, 
Such are, ‘ under the sun,’ ‘ under heaven,’ ‘ I turned to see,’ ‘I said in 
my heart, and the like.” 


For an excellent answer to this branch of the argument, we 
would refer the reader to Professor*Stuart’s own remarks, on 
p- 62. After showing that abstract terms were demanded 
by the nature of the subject treated in Ecclesiastes, and con- 
sequently could not be depended on to prove a late origin of 
the work, he says :-— 

“The same principle will apply to the use of ‘ under the sun’ and 
‘under heaven,’ scarcely found any where else.* The great question in 
Ecclesiastics is, the vanity of earthly things. An adjective from 
haarets (earth) the Hebrew has not ; and to make the so often neces- 
sary sense of earthly, the writer had to betake himself to circumlo- 
cution.” 


We know that Solomon gave himself, during the early part 
of his reign, to the pursuit of wisdom, and that during the 
latter part of it he was sadly led astray. It seems reasonable 
to suppose that the Proverbs (except chapters xxx. and xxxi.) 
were committed to writing during the former period. Equally 
certain is it that Neclesiastes, if written by him, must have 
been written very near the close of his life. It is easy, then, 
to suppose an interval of twenty years, or even more, between 
the composition of these two works. Any one who has studied 
the history of our own tongue is aware, that there have been 
periods when, during a single reign, very marked changes have 
taken place in the fashionable language of the English court. 
In 1560, for instance, Arthur Golding could complain that 

** All good inditers find 
Our English tongue driven almost out of mind, 
Dismembered, hacked, maimed, rent, and torne, 
Defaced, patched, marred, and made a skorne.” 

Now, the Hebrew language, as spoken at the court of Solo- 
mon, must have been peculiarly liable to such changes, both on 
account of its close resemblance to the dialects spoken by the 
neighbouring nations, and on account of the unprecedented 
amount of intercourse maintained by Solomon with those na- 
tions, either as allies or tributaries. 

Professor Stuart quite scouts the idea of attributing any 

* This remark does not apply with equal force to these two phrases. The first, “ wnder 
the sun,” is peculiar to this book. The second, * «nder heaven,” which occurs only thrice 
in Ecclesiastes, appears six times in Deuteronomy, a book which partakes with Ecclee 


siastes the character of a practica! discourse, and to some extent of an experimental 
narrative. 
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considerable change of Solomon’s style to his intercourse with 
Soreign women. 


“ Would Solomon,” says he (p. 73), “in his old age, be likely to 
change his mother tongue? Had he respect enough for his women 
to become a learner of foreign languages from them? Would a mere 
momentary, casual intercourse with them such as his was, produce 
such influence on his idiom? ..... Last of all, would the spirit of 
inspiration move Solomon to write in the idiom of his heathen concu- 
bines who were unlawfully selected ? ” ; 


But the influence exerted over Solomon by his heathen 
wives, during the latter part of his life, seems to argue some- 
thing more than a “mere momentary, casual intercourse.” 
Besides, who can doubt that the court of Solomon was thronged 
by their foreign attendants, as well as by numerous ambas- 
sadors with their trains? And kings, especially learned kings, 
are not apt to be bashful about employing foreign words. On 
the contrary, we naturally expect them tobe among the boldest of 
innovators. Finally, the spirit of inspiration, we might rea- 
sonably suppose, would lead Solomon to employ just that style 
and diction to which he was accustomed, and which he would 
naturally have employed if uninspired. Professor Stuart con- 
fidently pronounces the argument drawn from this source 
vanity of vanities. The candid reader must judge. 

Thus we have gone through with the whole series of the 
arguments which led Professor Stuart “to the decision that 
Solomon was not the author” of Ecclesiastes. Who the author 
was, he does not pretend to guess; but thinks it probable the 
work may have been written soon after the return from the 
Babylonish captivity—(P. 76.) Let us turn and glance very 
briefly at some of the reasons which would lead us to an oppo- 
site conclusion. 

1. First; we have the claim set up by the work itself. ‘A book 
presents itself to us, with satisfactory evidence of its title to a 
place in the sacred canon, and purports or claims to be the 
work of Solomon ; and this, not only in the title, which might 
be suspected to be of a later date, but in the body of the work. 
This surely is a strong proof of Solomon’s authorship. For 
what is the alternative? Is it that Solomon is purposely 
introduced upon the stage and made to say what Solomon might 
have been supposed to say, as Professor Stuart suggests on p. 61% 
We should answer unhesitatingly in the negative, for this 
simple reason, that the reader does not naturally so under- 
stand it. If Solomon be not the author, the natural alternative 
is to regard the treatise as a spurious production, a pious for- 
gery, like some of the Apocryphal books. And can this cha- 
racter be regarded as consistent with inspiration ? 

2. Uniform ancient tradition. Professor Stuart himself re- 
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marks, (p. 67), “If this question be referred to the decision of 
past times, then is it easily answered. One and all of the older 
writers declare for Solomon.” And yet he is so thoroughly 
convinced of the opposite, by the objections considered above, 
as to add on the same page, “we shall perhaps deem it strange 
if any future critic should engage in such an undertaking,” viz., 
as to prove Solomon the author of Ecclesiastes ! 

3. Although learned Jews, mentioned in the Talmud, (see 
Professor Stuart, p. 81,) made various objections to this book, 
and some of them appear to have denied its claim to inspira- 
tion, yet none of them assailed its genuineness as the work of 
Solomon. Had it been a late work, by an uncertain author, it 
seems hardly credible that'no tradition to that effect should 
have been preserved among the Jews, at least to such an extent 
as to furnish a ground for objections to those who were dis- 
posed to reject the book. 

4, Finally, it seems pertinent and well worth while to notice 
certain coincidences between the style of Ecclesiastes and that 
of Proverbs. Not that we regard such coincidences as weigh- 
ing much in the argument, for one writer may certainly imi- 
tate the style of another; but they may, in some degree, go to 
balance the differences of style and manner of which Professor 
Stuart makes so much. Under this head we would mention— 

(1.) The fact, that the author of Ecclesiastes, in a moral 
discourse on the vanity of human pursuits, illustrated by a 
narrative of his own experience, still falls so much into the 
proverbial style. Every chapter of the book contains proverbs, 
many of them introduced where there seems no more demand 
for them than in many of the discourses of the prophets, where, 
nevertheless, the proverbial method is not adopted. (See, for 
instance, ch. ii. 13, 14; iv. 5, 6; v. 5, 10; vii. 1; ix.4, 16-18, &c.) 

(2.) The style and diction of many of these passages corres- 
pond strikingly with those of similar passages in the book of 
Proverbs. Professor Stuart remarks, that the difference of 
style in the two books is rather to be felt than described. 
This is doubtless true. But we would ask the reader skilled 
in Hebrew to turn to such passages as i. 3, 18; iv. 9, 12, 13, 
14; v. 10-12; vii. 1-9; ix. 17, 18; x. 8, 9, 12, 13, 19; xi. 1, 7, 
and say if he finds any thing in them which would surprise him 
if found in Proverbs instead of Ecclesiastes. Here is “the 
golden Hebrew of the golden age;” nor is there any appear- 
ance of these sentences having been composed in imitation of 
Proverbs. They have all the freshness of originality. 

(3.) The difference of style in the portions not proverbial 
may certainly be attributed partly to the subjects treated, and 
partly to the difference in the age, and circumstances, and 
feelings of the writer (supposing Solomon to be the writer.) 
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And even here passages occur which strikingly remind one of 
the preceptive portions of the book of Proverbs. Such, for 
example, is the perfectly natural and easy use in chap. xii. 12, 
of the address “* my son,” which abounds in Proverbs, but does 
not appear in any of the prophets. 

The uniform use of the term God in Ecclesiastes (instead of 
Jehovah or Lord) may be attributed to the philosophical cha- 
racter of the treatise. It certainly does not characterise the 
style of the prophets, who flourished after the captivity. 

A word more in respect to the argument from the diction. 
This might lead, in the absence of any other evidence, to the 
impression that Proverbs and Ecclesiastes were written by dif- 
ferent authors; but it would go but little way towards proving 
that they were the productions of different ages. The free 
use of an abbreviated form of the relative pronoun is one of 
the most striking characteristics of the Hebrew of Ecclesiastes; 
and this Professor Stuart clearly shows cannot be relied on in 
proof of a modern origin of the work. It is found in the book 
of Judges, and probably belonged to the colloquial language 
from the earliest times; and what wonder that Solomon, in 
writing Ecclesiastes in his old age, should employ a more col- 
loquial style than he did years before in seeking out and set- 
ting in order the Proverbs? Chaldaism, too, is not of necessity 
modern. The language of Abraham was no doubt Chaldee. 
Laban evidently spoke Chaldee, as appears from the Chaldaic 
name which he gave to Mount Gilead. And who can tell how 
much influence that dialect exerted in different ages upon its 
neighbouring and cognate Hebrew, and especially during the 
reign of Solomon ? 

Professor Stuart very justly remarks, that much may have 
belonged to the spoken language of the Hebrews, which has 
not come down to us in any of their writings. In like manner 
there are usages in the Greek of Homer, which do not appear 
in the writings of subsequent ages, and yet belong at the pre- 
sent day to the spoken language of the Greeks. But what 
would become of the critic who should argue that therefore the 
Iliad was written long after the time of Plato and Xenophon ? 

Arguments similar to those employed against the antiquity 
of Ecclesiastes have been employed also to prove a late origin 
for several other books of the Old Testament. Even the Pen- 
tateuch has not escaped attacks of this kind. We are per- 
suaded that the more thoroughly these arguments are ex- 
amined, the less weight they will be found to have. We are 
also satisfied that the more the original of Ecclesiastes is 
studied and understood, the less will the charge of looseness 
and vulgarity of style, made by Bishop Lowth, and so often 
since repeated, be found to weigh. 
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Thus much we have felt constrained to say in reply to Pro- 
essor Stuart’s argument. We trust the candid reader will 
find sufficient reason to dissent from the scheme which he 
has proposed. 





Art. VII.—The Theology of the Intellect and that of the 
Feelings: a Discourse before the Convention of the Con- 
gregational Ministers of New England, in Brattle Street 
Meeting House, Boston, May 30th, 1850. By Epwarps 
A. Park, Professor in Andover Theological Seminary. 


(Tus is the first of three admirable papers by Dr Hodge of Princeton, 
in connection with a controversy which has excited much interest in 
America. Professor Park’s papers have already been published in this 
country in the Bibliotheca Sacra. ] 

The normal authority of Scripture is one of the subjects about 
which, at the present time, the mind of the church is most 
seriously agitated. The old doctrine of the plenary inspira- 
tion, and consequent infallibility of the written Word, is still 
held by the great body of believers. It is assailed, however, 
from various quarters and in different ways. Some of these 
assaults are from avowed enemies; some from pretended 
friends ; and others from those who are sincere in thinking 
they are doing God service in making his Word more pliant, 
so that it may accommodate itself the more readily, not to 
science, but to the theories of scientific men; not to philoso- 
phy, but to the speculations of philosophers. The form of 
these attacks is constantly varying. The age of naked ra- 
tionalism is almost over. That system is dying of a want of 
heart. Its dissolution is being hastened by the contempt even 
of the world. It is no longer “the mode” to make “ common 
sense ” the standard of all truth. Since the discovery of the 
Anschauungs Vermégen, men see things in their essence. The 
intuitional consciousness has superseded the discursive under- 
standing; and rationalists have given place to transcenden- 
talists. In the hands of many of the latter, the Scriptures 
share the same fate which has overtaken the outward world. 
As the material is but the manifestation of the spiritual, so 
the facts and doctrines of the Bible are the mere forms of the 
spirit of Christianity ; and if you have the spirit, it matters 
not what form it takes. These gifted ones, therefore, can af- 
ford to be very liberal. They see in Christianity, as in all 
things else, a manifestation of what is real. They pity, but 
can bear with, those who lay stress on the historical facts and 
doctrinal assertions of the Scriptures. They look on them as 
occupying a lower position, and as belonging to a receding 
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period. Still men can have the substance in that form as well 
asin another. The misfortune is, that they persist in consid- 
ering the form to be the substance, or at least inseparable from 
it. They do not see that as the principle of vegetable life is 
as vigorous now as when it was expressed in forms extant 
only as fossils, and would continue unimpaired though the 
whole existing flora should perish; so Christianity would 
flourish uninjured, though the New Testament should turn out 
to be a fable. 

This theory has more forms than one; and has many advo- 
cates who are not prepared to take it in its full results. Nei- 
ther is it confined to Germany. With most of the productions 
of that teeming soil, it is in the process of transplanting. 
Shoots have been set out, and assiduously watered in England 
and America, which bid fair to live and bear fruit. |The doc- 
trine that “ Christianity consists not in propositions—it is 
life in the soul,”* and a life independent of the propositions, 
of necessity supersedes the authority, if not the necessity of 
the Scriptures. This doctrine, variously modified, is one of 
the forms in which the Word of God is made of none effect. 

Another theory, intimately related to the one just referred 
to, is the doctrine that inspiration differs in degree, but not 
in nature, from the spiritual illumination which ordinary men 
enjoy. Just in proportion as the religious consciousness is 
elevated, the intuition of divine things is enlarged and ren- 
dered more distinct. If sanctification were perfect, religious 
knowledge would be perfect. “ Let there be a due purifica- 
tion of the moral nature,” says’ Morell, “ a perfect harmony 
of the spiritual being with the mind of God—a removal of all 
inward disturbances from the breast, and what is to prevent or 
disturb this immediate intuition of divine things? ”+—(P. 174.) 
The inspiration of the sacred writings resembles, he tells us, 
that of men of genius. The natural philosopher is so in har- 
mony with nature, he has a sort of intuition of her laws; the 
poet, from sympathy with his fellow-men, can unfold the work- 
ings of the human breast; and so good men, from congeni- 
ality with God, can see the things of God. Of course, the 
trustworthiness of the sacred writers differs with their good- 
ness. Those of the Old Testament, standing on a much lower 
level of moral culture than those of the New, are proportion- 

* Morell’s Philosophy of Religion, p. 172. 

+ Morell is a very superior man, He stands among the first rank of reproducing, 
as distinguished from producing minds. His book is a simple reproduction of the 
doctrines of the German school to which he is addicted; but it is remarkably clear, 
well digested, and consistent. He understands himself and his masters. This is a 
great deal. Still he is but an intelligent pupil; and those who wish to understand the 
theory which he presents, would do well to study it in the writings of its authors. 


They will find it there in its nakedness, freed from those delicate concealments which 
a traditionary faith has imposed on Mr Morell. 
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ately below them in authority. The weight due to what these 
writers say, depends not only on their relative goodness, but 
also on the subjects of which they treat. Beyond the sphere 
of moral and religious truths, they can have no peculiar autho- 
rity, because, to that sphere, the intuitions of the religious 
consciousness are of necessity confined. The greater part of 
the Bible, therefore, is not inspired, even in this low sense of 
the term; and as to the rest, it is not the Word of God. It 
is merely the word of good men. It*has at best but a human, 
and not a divine authority; except, indeed, for those who 
repudiate the distinction between human and divine, which is 
the case with the real authors of this system. We are, how- 
ever, speaking of this theory as it is presented by professed 
theists. It has appeared under three forms, according to the 
three different views entertained of the Holy Spirit, to whom 
this inspiration is referred. If by that term is understood 
the universal efficiency of God, then all men are inspired, who, 
under the influence of the general providence of God, have 
their religious consciousness specially elevated. This is the 
kind of revelation and inspiration which many claim for hea- 
then sages, and concede to Christian apostles. But, if the 
Holy Spirit is regarded as merely “ the forming, animating, 
and governing principle of the Christian church,” then inspira- 
tion is confined to those within the church, and belongs to all 
its members in proportion to their susceptibility to this per- 
vading principle. Again, if the Holy Spirit be recognised as 
a divine person, dispensing his gifts to each one severally as 
he wills, inspiration may be a still more restricted gift, but its 
essential nature remains the same. It is that purifying influ- 
ence of the Spirit upon the mind which enables it to see the 
things of God. It is simply spiritual illumination granted to 
all believers, to each according to his measure; to the apos- 
tles it may be conceded in greater fulness than to any others, 
but to none perfectly. The Bible is not the Word of God, 
though it contains the aspirations, the convictions, the out- 
goings of heart of men worthy of all reverence for their piety. 
The distinction between the Scriptures and uncanonical writ- 
ings of pious men, is simply as to the degree of their piety, 
or their relative advantages of knowledge. It is not our 
business to discuss this theory of inspiration; we speak of it 
as one of the modes in which the authority of the Bible is, in 
the present age, assailed. 

Under the same general category must be classed the beau- 
tiful solo of Dr Bushnell. He endeavoured to seduce us from 
cleaving to the letter of the Scriptures, by telling us the Bible 
was but a picture or a poem; that we need as little to know 
its dogmas, as the pigments of an artist; the aesthetic im- 
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pression was the end designed, which was to be reached, not 
through the logical understanding, but the imagination. It 
was not a creed men needed, or about which they should con- 
tend; all creeds are ultimately alike. It is of no use, how- 
ever, to score the notes of a dying swan, as the strain cannot 
be repeated, except by another swan in articulo mortis. Dr 
Bushnell has had his predecessors. A friend of ours, when in 
Germany, had Schleiermacher’s Reden iiber die Religion put 
into his hands. When asked what he thought of those cele- 
brated discourses, he modestly confessed he could not under- 
stand them. ‘“ Understand them!” said his friend, “ that is 
not the point. Did you not feel them?” 

We are sincerely sorry to be obliged to speak of Professor 
Park’s sermon, which was listened to with unbounded admira- 
tion, and the fame of which has gone through the land,* as 
inimical to the. proper authority of the Word of God. But if 
it is right in him to publish such an attack on doctrines long 
held sacred, it must be right in those who believe those doc- 
trines to raise their protest against it. We are far from sup- 
posing that the author regards his theory as subversive of the 
authority of the Bible. He has obviously adopted it as 
a convenient way of getting rid of certain doctrines, which 
stand out far too prominently in Scripture, and are too deeply 
impressed on the heart of God’s people, to allow of their being 
denied. It must be conceded that they are in the Bible. To 
reconcile this concession with their rejection, he proposes the 
distinction between the theology of feeling and that of the 
intellect. There are two modes of apprehending and present- 
ing truth:—the one by the logical consciousness (to use the 
convenient nomenclature of the day), that it may be under- 
stood; the other by the intuitional consciousness, that it may 
be felt. These modes do not necessarily agree: they may - 
often conflict, so that what is true in the one, may be false in 
the other. If an assertion of Scripture commends itself to our 
reason, we refer it to the theology of the intellect, and admit 
its truth. If it clashes with any of our preconceived opinions, 
we can refer it to the theology of the feelings, and deny its 
truth for the intellect. In this way, it is obvious any unpalat- 
able doctrine may be got rid of, but no less obviously at the 
expense of the authority of the Word of God. There is another 
advantage of this theory of which the Professor probably did 
not think. It enables a man to profess his faith in doctrines 
which he does not believe. Dr Bushnell could sign any creed 
by help of that chemistry of thought which makes all creeds 
alike. Professor Park’s theory will allow a man to assert 
contradictory propositions. If asked, Do you believe that 

* While writing we have received a copy of the “ third thousand” of this discourse, 
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Christ satisfied the justice of God? he can say, Yes, for it is 
true to his feelings; and he can say, No, because it is false to 
his intellect. A judicious use of this method will carry a man 
a great way. This whole discourse, we think, will strike the 
reader as a set of variations on the old theme, “ What is true 
in religion is false in philosophy:” and the “ tearful German,” 
of whom our author speaks, who said, “In my heart [ ama 
Christian, while in my head I am a philosopher,” might find 
great comfort in the doctrinehere propounded. He might learn 
that his condition, instead of a morbid, was in fact the normal 
one ; as what is true to the feelings is often false to the intellect. 

We propose to give a brief analysis of this sermon, and then, 
in as few words as possible, endeavour to estimate its character. 

The sermon is founded upon Gen. vi. 6, and 1 Sam. xv. 29. 
In the former passage it is said, “ 1t repented the Lord;” and 
in the latter, God “is not aman that he should repent.” 
Here are two assertions in direct conflict,—God repented, and 
God cannot repent. Both must betrue. But how are they to 
be reconciled? The sermon proposes to give the answer, and 
to show how the same proposition may be both affirmed and 
denied. Our author begins by telling us of a father who, in 
teaching astronomy to his child, produced a false impression 
by presenting the truth; while the mother produced a correct 
impression by teaching error. This, if it means any thing to 
the purpose, is rather ominous as a commencement. A right 
impression is the end to be aimed at in all instruction ; and, if 
the principle implied in this illustration is correct, we must dis- 
card the fundamental maxim in religion, “ Truth is in order 
to holiness,” and assume that error is better adapted to that 
purpose ; a principle on which Romanists have for ages acted 
in their crass misrepresentations of divine things in order to 
impress the minds of the people. 

But we must proceed with our analysis:— 


“The theology of the intellect,” we are told, ‘* conforms to the laws, 
subserves the wants, and secures the approval, of our intuitive and de- 
ductive powers. It includes the decisions of the judgment, of the 
perceptive part of conscience and taste, indeed of all the faculties which 
are essential to the reasoning process. It is the theology of specula- 
tion, and therefore comprehends the truth just as it is, unmodified by 
excitements of feeling. It is received as accurate, not in its spirit only, 
but in its letter also.” —(P. 534.) * 


It demands evidence. It prefers general to individual 
statements, the abstract to the concrete, the literal to the 
figurative. Its aim is not to be impressive, but intelligible 
and defensible. For example, it affirms “ that He who united 


* Our references are to the reprint of the sermon in the Bibliotheca Sacra for 
July 1850. 
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in his person a human body, a human soul, and a divine spirit, 
expired on the cross; but it does not originate the phrase that 
the soul expired, nor that ‘God the mighty Maker died.” 
“It would never suggest the unqualified remark that Christ 
has fully paid the debt of sinners, for it declares that this debt 
may be justly claimed from them; nor that he suffered the 
whole punishment which they deserve, for it teaches that this 
punishment may still be righteously inflicted on themselves ; 
nor that he has entirely satisfied the law, for it insists that the 
demands of the law are yet in force.” It gives origin to “no 
metaphor so bold, and so liable to disfigure our idea of the 
divine equity, as that heaven imputes the crime of one man to 
millions of his descendants, and then imputes their myriad sins 
to him who was harmless and undefiled.” “It is suited, not 
for eloquent appeals, but for calm controversial treatises and 
bodies of divinity; not so well for the hymn-book as for the 
catechism; notso well forthe liturgy as forthe creed.”—(P. 535.) 
We must pause here for a moment. It so happens that all 
the illustrations which our author gives of modes of expression 
which the theology of the intellect would not adopt, are the 
products of that theology. They are the language of specula- 
tion, of theory, of the intellect, as distinguished from the feel- 
ings. That Christ bore our punishment; that he satisfied 
the law; that Adam’s sin is imputed to us, and our sins to 
Christ,—are all generalizations of the intellect; they are sum- 
mations of the manifold and diversified representations of 
Scripture ; they are abstract propositions embodying the truth 
presented in the figures, facts, and didactic assertions found in 
the sacred writing. It would be impossible to pick out of the 
whole range of theological statements, any which are less im- 
passioned, or which are more purely addressed to the intellect. 
They have been framed for the very purpose of being “ in- 
telligible and defensible.” They answer every criterion the 
author himself proposes for distinguishing the language of 
the intellect from that of the feeling. Accordingly, these are 
the precise representations given in catechisms, in calm con- 
troversial treatises and bodies of divinity for strictly didactic 
urposes. They are found in the accurately worded and care- 
fully balanced confessions of faith, designed to state with all 
possible precision the intellectual propositions to be received 
as true. These are the very representations, moreover, which 
have been held up to reproach as “ theoretical,” as ‘* philoso- 
phy” introduced into the Bible. Whether they are correct or 
incorrect, is not now the question. What we assert is, that if 
there be any such thing as the theology of the intellect; any 
propositions framed for the purpose of satisfying the demands 
of the intelligence; any purely abstract and didactic formule, 
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these are they. Yet Professor Park, simply because he docs 
not recognise them as true, puts them under the category of 
feeling, and represents them as passionate expressions, designed 
not to be intelligible, but impressive ; addressed not to the 
intellect, but to the emotions ! 

The theology of the feelings is declared to be the form of 
belief which is suggested by, and adapted to, the wants of the 
well-trained heart. It is embraced as involving the substance 
of truth, although, when literally interpreted, it may or may 
not be false. It studies not the exact proportions of doctrine, 
but gives special prominence to those features which are 
thought to be most grateful to the sensibilities. It insists not 
on dialectical argument, but receives whatever the healthy 
affections crave.—(P. 535.) It sacrifices abstract remarks to 
visible and tangible images. It is satisfied with vague, indefinite 
representations.—(P.536.) For example, instead of saying, “God 
can do all things which are the objects of power,” it says, “ He 
spake, and it was done.” Instead of saying, “ That the provi- 
dence of God comprehends all events,” 1t says, “ The children 
of men put their trust under the cover of Jehovah’s wings.” 
To keep back the Jews from the vices and idolatry of their 
neighbours, it plied them with a stern theology which repre- 
sented God as jealous and angry, and armed with bow, arrows, 
and glittering sword; but when they needed a soothing in- 
fluence, they were told that “the Lord feedeth his flock like a 
shepherd.” It represents Christians as united to their Lord 
as the branch to the vine, or the members to the head ; but it 
does not mean to have these endearing words metamorphosed 
into an intellectual theory of our oneness with Christ, for with 
another end in view it teaches that he is distinct from us, as 
a captain from his soldiers. The free theology of the feelings 
is ill fitted for didactic or controversial treatises or doctrinal 
standards. Any thing, every thing can be proved from the 
writings of those addicted to its use, because they indite sen- 
tences congenial with an excited heart, but false as expressions 
of deliberate opinion.—(P. 537.) Thisis the theology of and for 
our sensitive nature, of and for the normal emotion, affection, 
passion. It is moreover permanent. Ancient philosophy has 
perished,—ancient poetry is as fresh asever. So the theology 
of reason changes, theory chases theory, “but the theology 
of the heart, letting the minor accuracies go for the sake of 
holding strongly upon the substance of doctrine, need not 
always accommodate itself to scientific changes, but may often 
use its old statements, even if, when literally understood, they 
be incorrect,* and it thus abides permanent as are the main 
impressions of the truth.” —(P. 539.) 


* This is a rather dangerous principle. Réhr, superintendent of Weimar, though 
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We must again pause in our analysis. If there isany such 
thing as the theology of the feeling as distinct from that of the 
intellect, the passages cited above neither prove nor illustrate 
it. Our-author represents the feelings as expressing themselves 
in figures, and demanding “ visible and tangible images.” We 
question the correctness of this statement. The highest lan- 
guage of emotion is generally simple. Nothing satisfies the 
mind when under great excitement but literal or perfectly in- 
telligible expressions. Then is not the time for rhetorical 
phrases. There is a lower state of feeling, a placid calmness, 
which delights in poetic imagery, which at once satisfies the 
feelings and excites the imagination, and thus becomes the 
vehicle of moral and aesthetic emotions combined. The emo- 
tions of terror and sublimity also, as they are commonly ex- 
cited through the imagination, naturally clothe themselves in 
imaginative language. But the moral, religious, and social 
affections, when strongly moved, commonly demand the simplest 
form of utterance. ‘ Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of Hosts,” 
is the language of seraphic devotion, yet what more simple! 
“The loving-kindness of the Lord is over all his works,” is 
surely as much the language of feeling, and tends as directly 
to excite gratitude and confidence, as saying, “The Lord is 
my shepherd.” The most pathetic lamentation upon record 
is that of David over his son Absalom, which is indeed an 
apostrophe, but nothing can be freer from tropical expression. 
How simple also is the language of penitence as recorded in 
the Bible!—‘“ God be merciful to mea sinner!” “ Against 
thee, thee only have I sinned and done this evil in thy sight.” 
** Behold, I am vile, what shall I answer thee?” “O my God! 
I am ashamed, and blush to lift up my face to thee, my God.” 

Admitting, however, that figurative language is the usual 
vehicle of emotion, this affords no foundation for the distinction 
between the theology of feeling and the theology of the intellect 
—the one vague and inaccurate, the other precise and exact. 
For, in the first place, figurative language is just as: definite 
in its meaning, and just as intelligible, as the most literal. 
After the church had been struggling for centuries to find lan- 
guage sufficiently precise to express distinctly its consciousness 
respecting the person of Christ, it adopted the figurative lan- 
guage of the Athanasian creed, “God of God, Light of Light, 
Begotten, and not made.” Calling God our “ Shepherd,” pre- 
a pure Deist, admitting nothing but the doctrines of natural religion, still insisted on 
the propriety of retaining the language and current representations of orthodox 
Christians, and telling the people in his public ministrations that Christ was the Lamb 
of God who taketh away the sins of the world; that men are saved by his blood. He 
did not think it necessary that the language designed to move the people “ should ac- 
commodate itself to scientific changes,” even when, if literally understood, (¢. ¢., if 


understood according to its true import) it was incorrect. It is easy to see what lati- 
tude in saying one thing and meaning another, this principle will allow. 
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sents as definite an idea to the mind as the most literal form of 
expression. To say that God is angry, or jealous, expresses as 
clearly the truth that his nature is opposed to sin, as the most 
abstract terms could do. We have here no evidence of two 
kinds of theology, the one affirming what the other denies; 
the one true to the feelings and false to the intellect, and the 
reverse. The two passages on which this sermon is founded, 
chosen for the purpose of illustrating this theory, might be 
selected to show that it is without foundation. The declara- 
tions, “God repented,” and “ God cannot repent,” do not be- 
long to different categories; the one is not the language of 
feeling and the other of the intelligence; the one does not 
affirm what the other denies. Both are figurative. Both are 
intelligible. The one, in its connection, expresses God’s dis- 
approbation of sin, the other his immutability. The one ad- 
dresses the sensibilities as much as the other; and the one is 
as much directed to the intellect as the other. To found two 
conflicting kinds of theology on such passages as these, is as 
unreasonable as it would be to build two systems of anthro- 
pology on the verbally contradictory propositions constantly 
used about men. We say a man is a lion, and we say he is 
not a quadruped. Do these assertions require a new theory 
of psychology, or even a new theory of interpretation, in 
order to bring them into harmony? Figurative language, 
when interpreted literally, will of course express what is false 
to the intellect; but it will, in that case, be no less false to 
the taste and to the feelings. 

Such language, when interpreted according to established 
usage, and when made to mean what it was intended to ex- 
press, is not only definite in its import, but it never expresses 
what is false to the intellect. The feelings demand truth in their 
object ; and no utterance is natural or effective as the language 
of emotion, which does not satisfy the understanding. Saying 
that God “repents ;” that he is “jealous ;” that he is “our shep- 
herd ;” that men “‘hide under the shadow of his wings,” are true 
to the intelligence, in the precise sense in which they are true 
to the feelings ; and it is only so far as they are true to the 
former that they are effective or appropriate for the latter. It 
is because calling God our shepherd presents the idea of a 
person exercising a kind care over us, that it has power to 
move the affections. If it presented any conception inconsis- 
tent with the truth, it would grate on the feelings as much 
as it would offend the intellect. We object, therefore, to our 
author’s exposition of his doctrine, first, because much that 
he cites as the language of feeling is incorrectly cited; and 
secondly, because, granting his premises, his conclusion does 
not follow. A third objection is, that he is perfectly arbitrary 
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in the application of his theory. Because figurative language 
is not to be interpreted literally, the Socinian infers that all 
that is said in Scripture in reference to the sacrificial nature 
of Christ’s death, is to be understood as expressing nothing 
more than the truth that he died for the benefit of others. 
When the patriot dies for his country, or a mother wears 
herself out in the service of her child, we are wont to say, 
they sacrifice themselves for the object of their affection. 
This deceives no one. It expresses the simple truth that they 
died for the good of others. Whether this is all the Scrip- 
tures mean when they call Christ a sacrifice, is not to be deter- 
mined by settling the general principle that figures are not to 
be interpreted according to the letter. That is conceded. 
But figures have a meaning which is not to be explained away 
at pleasure, Professor Park would object to this exposition 
of the design of Christ’s death, not by insisting that figura- 
tive language is to be interpreted literally, but by showing 
that these figures are designed to teach more than the Socinian 
is willing to admit. In like manner, we say that, if we were 
disposed to admit the distinction between the theology of the 
feelings and that of the intellect, as equivalent to that between 
figurative and literal language, or, as our author says, between 
poetry and prose, we should still object to his application of 
his principle. He is just as arbitrary in explaining away the 
Scriptural representations of original sin, of the satisfaction 
of divine justice by the sacrifice of Christ, as the Socinian is 
in the application of his principle. He just as obviously vio- 
lates the established laws of language, and just as plainly 
substitutes the speculations of his own mind for the teachings 
of the Word of God. Entirely irrespective, therefore, of the 
validity of our author’s theory, we object to this sermon that 
it discards, as the language of emotion, historical, ‘didactic, 
argumentative statements,-——and, in short, every thing he is not 
willing to receive,—as far as appears, for no other reason, and 
by no other rule, than his own repugnance to what is thus pre- 
sented. 

Having considered some of the differences between the 
emotive and intellectual theology, the author adverts to the 
influence which the one exerts over the other. And first, the 
theology of the intellect illustrates and vivifies itself by that of 
the feelings. 


“ We must add a body,” he says, “‘to the soul of a doctrine, when- 
ever we would make it palpable and enlivening. The whole doctrine 
of the spiritual world, is one that requires to be rendered tangible by 
embodiment. An intellectual view is too general to be embraced by 
the feelings. They are baulked with the notion of a spaceless, formless 
existence, continuing between death and the resurrection.” —(P. 540.) 
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In the second place, the theology of the intellect enlarges 
and improves that of the feelings, and is also enlarged and 
improved by it. The more extensive and accurate are our 
views of literal truth, so much the more numerous and salutary 
are the forms which it may assume for enlisting the affections. 
It is a tendency of pietism to undervalue the human intellect 
for the sake of exalting the affections, as if the reason had 
fallen deeper than the will. It cannot be a pious act to un- 
derrate those powers which were given by Him who made the 
soul inhis image. We must speculate. The heart is famished 
by an idle intellect. When fed by an inquiring mind, it is 
enlivened, and reaches out for an expanded faith. 

The theology of reason not only amends and amplifies that 
of the affections, it is also improved and enlarged by it. When 
a feeling is constitutional and cannot but be approved, it fur- 
nishes data to the intellect by means of which it may add new 
materials to its dogmatic system. The doctrines which con- 
centrate in and around a vicarious atonement, are so fitted to 
the appetences of a sanctified heart, as to gain the favour of 
the logician, precisely as the coincidence of some geological or 
astronomical theories with the phenomena of the earth or sky, 
is part of the syllogism which has these theories for its conclu- 
sion. The fact that the faithful in all ages concur in one sub- 
stance of belief, is a proof of the correctness of their faith. 
The church is not infallible in her bodies of divinity, nor her 
creeds, nor catechisms, nor any logical formula; but under- 
neath all, there lies a grand substance of doctrine, around 
which the feelings of all reverent men cling ever and every 
where, and which must be right, for it is precisely adjusted to 
the soul, and the soul was made for it. ‘These universal feel- 
ings provide a test for our faith. Whenever our representa- 
tions fail to accord with those feelings, something must be 
wrong. Our sensitive nature is sometimes a kind of instinct, 
which anticipates many truths, incites the mind to search for 
them, intimates the process of investigation, and remains unsa- 
tisfied until it finds the object, toward which it gropes its way. 

But while the theology of reason derives aid from the im- 
pulses of emotion, it maintains its ascendency over them. In 
all investigations for truth, the intellect must be the authori- 
tative power, employing the sensibilities as indices of right 
doctrine, but surveying and superintending them from its com- 
manding elevation.—(Pp. 543-546.) 

In the third place, the theology of the intellect explains 
that of the feeling into essential agreement with all the con- 
stitutional demands of the soul. It does this by collecting all 
the discordant representations which the heart allows, and 
eliciting the one self-consistent principle which underlies them. 
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The Bible represents the heart sometimes as stone, sometimes 
as flesh; sometimes as dead, sometimes alive; sometimes as 
needing to be purified by God, sometimes as able to purify 
itself, &c., &c. These expressions, literally understood, are 
dissonant. The intellect educes light from these repugnant 
phrases, and reconciles them into the doctrine, “ that the cha- 
racter of our race needs an essential transformation by an inter- 
posed influenceof God.” —(P. 547.) Certainly a very genteel way 
of expressing the matter, which need offend no one, Jew or 
Gentile, Augustin or Pelagius. All may say that much, and 
make it mean more or less at pleasure. If such is the subli- 
mation to which the theology of the intellect is to subject the 
doctrines of the Bible, they will soon be dissipated into thin 
air. 

Another illustration is borrowed from the “ heart’s phrases” 
respecting its ability. Sometimes the man of God longs to 
abase himself, and exclaims, without one modifying word, “ I 
am too frail for my responsibilities, and have no power to do 
what is required of me.” At another time he says, “I know 
thee, that thou art not a hard master, exacting of me duties 
which 1 have no power to discharge, but thou attemperest thy 
law to my strength, and at no time imposest upon me a heavier 
burden than thou at that very time makest me able to bear.” 
The reason seeks out some principle to reconcile these and 
similar contradictions, and finds it, as Professor Park thinks, 
in the doctrine that man, with no extraordinary aid from Di- 
vine grace, is fully set in those wayward preferences which 
are an abuse of his freedom. His unvaried wrong choices imply 
a full, unremitted natural power of choosing right. The emo- 
tive theology, therefore, when it affirms this power, is correct 
both in matter and style ; but when it denies this power, it 
uses the language of emphasis, of impression, of intensity ; it 
means the certainty of wrong preference by declaring the ina- 
bility of right ; and in its vivid use of cannot for will not, is 
accurate in substance but not in form.—(P. 549.) 

It is to be remembered, that it is not the language of excited, 
fanatical, fallible men that our author undertakes thus to 
eviscerate, but the formal didactic assertions of the inspired 
writers. We can hardly think that he can himself be blind to 
the nature of the process which he here indicates. The Bible 
plainly, not in impassioned language, but in the most direct 
terms, asserts the inability of men to certain acts necessary to 
their salvation. It explains the nature, and teaches the origin 
of that inability. This doctrine, however, is in conflict, not 
with other assertions of Scripture (for there are no counter 
statements), but with a peculiar theory of responsibility which 
the author adopts; and therefore, all the expressions of this 
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truth are to be set down to irrational feeling, which does not 
understand itself. Thus, a doctrine which is found in the sym- 
bols of all churches, Latin, Lutheran, and Reformed, is ex- 
plained out of the Bible, and the most vapid formula of Pela- 
gianism (viz., that present strength for moral and spiritual du- 
ties is the measure of obligation) put in its place. The author 
has surely forgot what a few pages before he said of the inform- 
ing nature of Christian consciousness. If there is one thing 
which that consciousness teaches all Christians, more clearly 
than any thing else, it is their helplessness, their inability, to 
do what reason, conscience, and God require, in the plain un- 
sophisticated sense of the word inability. And we venture to 
say, that no Christian ever used, from the heart, such language 
as Professor Park puts into the “ good man’s” mouth, about 
his power to do all that God requires. Such is not the language 
of the heart, but of a head made light by too much theorizing. 
Give us, by all means, the theology of the heart, in preference 
to the theology of the intellect. We would a thousandfold 
rather take our faith from Professor Park’s feelings than from 
what he miscalls his reason, but which is, in fact, the fr2gments 
of a philosophy that was, but is not. 

His fourth remark is, that the theology of the intellect and 
that of the feelings tend to keep each other within the sphere 
for which they were respectively designed, and in which they 
are fitted to improve the character. When an intellectual 
statement is transferred to the province of emotion, it often 
appears chilling, lifeless; and when a passionate phrase is 
transferred to the dogmatic province, it often appears gro- 
tesque, unintelligible, absurd. ‘To illustrate this point, he refers 
to the declaration in reference to the bread and wine in the 
eucharist, “ This is my body, this is my blood.” To excited 
feelings, such language is appropriate; but no sooner are these 
phrases transmuted into utterances of intellectual judgments, 
than they become absurd. So the lamentation, “ Behold, I 
was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive me,” 
is natural and proper as an expression of penitential feelings. 
But if seized by a theorist to straighten out into the dogma 
that man is blamable before he chooses to do wrong, deserv- 
ing of punishment for the involuntary nature which he has 
never consented to gratify, really sinful before we actually sin, 
then all is confusion. 

Here, again, a plain doctrine of the Bible, incorporated by 
all Christian creeds, inwrought into all Christian experience, 
is rejected, in deference to the theory that all sin consists in 
acts; atheory which ninety-nine hundredths of all good men 
utterly repudiate ; a theory which never has had a standing 
in the symbols of any Christian church,—a clear proof that it is 
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in conflict with the common consciousness of believers. Be- 
cause the doctrine here discarded finds expression in a peni- 
tential psalm, is surely no proof that it is not a doctrine of 
Scripture. Thomas’s passionate exclamation at the feet of his 
risen Saviour, “ My Lord and my God,” is no proof that the 
divinity of Christ belongs to the theology of feeling, and is to 
be rejected by the reason. It is because such doctrines are did 
actically taught in the Bible, and presented as articles of faith, 
that they work themselves into the heart, and find expression 
in its most passionate language. The doctrine of innate sin- 
ful depravity does not rest on certain poetic phrases, it is as- 
sumed and accounted for; it is implicated in the doctrines 
of redemption, regeneration, and baptism; it is sustained by 
arguments from analogy, experience, and consciousness; it is 
part and parcel of the universal faith of Christendom, and its 
rejection, on the score that passionate phrases are not to be 
interpreted by the letter, is as glaring an example of subjecting 
Scripture to theory, as the history of interpretation affords. 

In the conclusion of his discourse, our author represents the 
confusion of the two kinds of theology, which he endeavours to 
discriminate as a great source of evil. ‘Grave errors,” he says, 
“have arisen from so simple a cause as that of confounding 
poetry with prose.” Is it not a still more dangerous mistake 
to turn prose into poetry? What doctrine of the Scriptures 
have rationalists, by that simple process, failed to explain 
away? What do they make of the ascription of divine names 
and attributes to Christ, but eastern metaphor and hyperbole? 
How do they explain the worship paid to him on earth and 
heaven, but as the language of passion, which the intellect re- 
pudiates? The fact is, that poetry and prose have their fixed 
rules of interpretation, and there is no danger of mistaking the 
one for the other, nor are they ever so mistaken, where there is 
a disposition humbly to receive the truth they teach. 


“In the Bible,” says our author, “there are pleasing hints of many 
things which were never designed to be doctrines, such as the literal 
and proper necessity of the will, passive and physical sin, baptismal 
regeneration, clerical absolution, the literal imputation of guilt to the 
innocent, transubstantiation, eternal generation and procession. In 
that graceful volume, these metaphors (?) bloom as the flowers of the 
field; there they toil not neither do they spin. But the schoolman has 
transplanted them to the rude exposure of logic, there they are frozen 
up, their juices evaporated, and their withered leaves are preserved as 
specimens of that which, in its rightful place, surpassed the glory of the 
wisest sage.” —(P. 558.) 


It would be a pity to throw the vail of comment over the 
self-evidencing light of such a sentence. Its animus is self- 
revealing. 
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A more cheering inference from the doctrine of his sermon, 
our author finds in the revelation it affords of ‘the identity in 
the essence of many systems which are run in scientific or aes- 
thetic moulds unlike each other.” There are indeed kinds of 
theology which cannot be reconciled with each other. There 
is a life, a soul, a vitalizing spirit of truth, which must never 
be relinquished for the sake of peace even with an angel. 

“‘ There is,” as we rejoice to hear our author say, “a line of separa- 
tion which cannot be crossed between these systems which insert, and 
those which omit, the docrine of justification by faith in the sacrifice of 
Jesus. This is the doctrine which blends in itself the theology of in- 
tellect and feeling, and which can no more be struck out from the 
moral, than the sun from the planetary system. Here the mind and 
the heart, like justice and mercy, meet and embrace each other; and 
here is found the specific and ineffaceable difference between the gos- 
pel and every other system. But among those who admit the atoning 
death of Christ as the organic principle of their faith, there are dif- 
ferences, some of them more important, but many far less important 
than they seem to be. One man prefers a theology of the judgment ; 
a second, that of the imagination ; a third, that of the heart; one ad- 
justs his faith to a lymphatic, another to a sanguine, and still another 
to a choleric temperament. Yet the subject-matter of these heteroge- 
neous configurations may often be one and the same, having for its 
nucleus the same cross, with the formative influence of which, all is 
safe,”—(P. 559.) 

But what, in the midst of all these diversities, becomes of 
God’s Word? Is it so multiform and heterogeneous in its 
teaching? Or is the rule of faith, after all, subjective,—a 
man’s temperament and preferences? It is obvious, first, that 
the Scriptures teach one definite form of faith to which it is 
the duty and for the spiritual interests of every man to con- 
form his faith, and every departure from which is evil and 
tends to evil. Secondly, that there is doubtless far more 
agreement in the apprehension, and inward experience of the 
doctrines of the Bible, than in the outward expression of them; 
so that sincere Christians agree much more nearly in their 
faith than they do in their professions. Thirdly, that this is 
no proof that diversities of doctrinal propositions are matters 
of small moment; or that we may make light of all differences 
which do not affect the very fundamentals of the gospel. 
Truth and holiness are most intimately related. The one 
produces and promotes the other. What injures the one, in- 
jures also the other. Paul warns all teachers against building, 
even on the true foundation, with wood, hay, and stubble. He 
reminds them that God’s temple is sacred; that it cannot be 
injured with impunity; and that those who inculcate error in- 
stead of truth, will, in the great day, suffer loss, though they 
may themselves be saved, as by fire. It will avail them little 
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tu say that their temperament was lymphatic, sanguine, or 
choleric; that they conceived of truth themselves, and presented 
it to others, in a manner suited to their idiosyncracies. They 
were sent to teach God’s Word, and not their own fancies. 
The temple of God, which temple is the church, is not to be 
built up by rubbish. 

When we began to write, we intended to furnish an analysis 
of this discourse before making any remarks on the views 
which it presents. We have been seduced, however, into giving 
expression to most of what we had to say, in a sort of com- 
ment on the successive heads of the sermon. We shall, there- 
fore, not trespass much longer on the reader’s patience. There 
are two points to which it has been our object to direct atten- 
tion. First, the theory here propounded; and secondly, the 
application which the author makes of his principle. 

As to the theory itself, it seems to us to be founded on a 
wrong psychology. Whatever doctrine the writer may actually 
hold as to the nature of the soul, his thoughts and language 
are evidently framed on the assumption of a much greater dis- 
tinction between the cognitive and emotional faculties in man 
than actually exists. The very idea of a theology of feeling, as 
distinct from that of the intellect, seems to take for granted 
that there are two percipient principles in the soul. The one 
sees a proposition to be true; the other sees it to be false. 
The one adopts symbols to express its apprehensions; the 
other is precise and prosaic in its language. We know, in- 
deed, that the author would repudiate this statement, and 
deny that he held to any such dualism in the soul. We do 
not charge him with any theoretic conviction of this sort. 
We only say that this undue dissevering the human faculties 
underlies his whole doctrine, and is implied in the theory 
which he has advanced. Both Scripture and consciousness 
teach that the soul is an unit; that its activity is one life. 
The one rational soul apprehends, feels, and determines. It 
is not one faculty that apprehends, another that feels, and 
another that determines. Nor can you separate, in the com- 
plex states of mind of which we are every moment conscious, 
the feeling from the cognition. From the very nature of af- 
fection in a rational being, the intellectual apprehension of its 
object is essential to its existence. You cannot eliminate the 
intellectual element, and leave the feeling. The latter is but 
an attribute of the former, as much as form or colour is an 
attribute of bodies. It is impossible, therefore, that what is 
true to the feelings should be false to the intellect. It is im- 
possible that a man should have the feeling (i. ¢., the conscious- 
ness) of inability to change his own heart, and yet the con- 
viction that he has the requisite power. The mind cannot 
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exist in contradictory states at the same time. Men may in- 
deed pass from one state to another. They may sometimes 
speak under the influence of actual experience, and sometimes 
under the guidance of a speculative theory; and such utter- 
ances may be in direct conflict. But then the contradiction 
is real, and not merely apparent. The intellectual conviction 
expressed in the one state, is the direct reverse of that ex- 
pressed in the other. These are the vacillations of fallible 
men, whose unstable judgments are determined by the vary- 
ing conditions of their minds. We have known men educated 
under the influence of a sceptical philosophy, who have become 
sincere Christians. Their conversion was, of course, a super- 
natural process, involving a change of faith as well as feeling. 
But as this change was not effected by a scientific refutation 
of their former opinions, but by the demonstration of the 
Spirit revealing to them the truth and power of the gospel, 
when the hearts of such men grow cold, their former sceptical 
views rise before them in all their logical consistence, and 
demand assent to their truth, which for the time is reluctantly 
yielded, though under a solemn protest of the conscience. 
When the Spirit returns, revealing Christ, these demons of 
doubt vanish, and leave the soul rejoicing in the faith. These 
states cannot coexist. The one is not a state of feeling ; the 
other of cognition. Both are not true; the one when judged 
by one standard, and the other by another. They are oppo- 
site and contradictory. The one affirms what the other denies. 
One must be false. A poor, fallible man, driven about by the 
waves, may thus give utterance to different theologies under 
different states of mind; but the difference, as just stated, is 
that between truth and falsehood. Nothing of this kind can, 
of course, be admitted with regard to the sacred penmen; and 
therefore this change, to which uninspired men may be subject 
in their apprehension and expression of religious truth, cannot 
be attributed to those who spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Spirit. 

The changes just referred to are, therefore, something very 
different from those for which our author contends, and, con- 
sequently, the occurrence of such changes in the experience 
of men, is no proof of the correctness of his theory; neither 
do they show that the mind is not one percipient, feeling, and 
willing agent. The point which we wish now to urge is, that 
the theory of Professor Park assumes a greater difference in 
the faculties of the soul than actually exists. From its indivi- 
duality and unity, it follows that all its affections suppose a cog- 
nition of their appropriate objects, and that such cognition is 
an intellectual exercise, and must be conformed to the laws of 
the intelligence; and, consequently, in those complex states of 
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mind to which our author refers as illustrating the origin of 
the theology of feeling, the rational element is that very cog- 
nition by the intellect which belongs to the other form of theo- 
logy. Besides, it is to be remembered that, although in the 
apprehension of speculative truths, (as in mathematics, forexam- 
ple), the cognition is purely an intellectual exercise, but, when 
the object is an aesthetic or moral truth, the apprehension is, 
of necessity, complex. There is no such thing as a purely in- 
tellectual cognition of a moral truth. It is the exercise of a 
moral nature; it implies moral sensibility. It of necessity in- 
volves feeling to a greater or less degree. It is the cognition 
of a being sensitive to moral distinctions, and without that 
sensibility there can be no such cognition. To separate these 
two elements, therefore, is impossible, and to place them in col- 
lision is a contradiction. A man can no more think an object 
to be cold which he feels to be warm, or to be beautiful which 
he feels to be deformed, than he can apprehend it as false and 
feel it to be true. It contradicts the laws of our nature, as well 
as all experience, to say that the feelings apprehend Christ as 
suffering the penalty of the law in our stead, while the intel- 
lect pronounces such apprehensions to be false. You might as 
well say that we feel a thing to be good while we see it to be sin- 
ful, or feel it to be pleasant while we know it to be the reverse. 
Professor Park’s whole theory is founded upon the assumption 
that such contradictionsactually exist. Itsupposes, not different 
modes of activity, but different percipient agencies in the soul. 
It assumes, not that the soul can perceive one way at one time, 
and another way at another time, which all admit, but that 
the feelings perceive in one way, and the intellect in another; 
the one seeing a thing as true, while the other sees it to be 
false. It is important to note the distinction between the dif- 
ferent judgments which we form of the same object, in differ- 
ent states of mind, and the theory of this discourse. The dis- 
tinction is twofold. “The diverse successive judgments of 
which we are conscious, are different intellectual cognitions; 
and not different modes of apprehending the same object by 
different faculties—the feelings and the intellect. For exam- 
ple, if a man judges at one time Christianity to be true, and at 
another that it is false, it would be absurd to say that it is 
true to his feelings, and false to his intellect. The fact is, at 
one time he sees the evidence of the truth of the gospel, and 
assents to it. At others, his mind is so occupied by objections 
that he cannot believe. This is a very common occurrence. 
A man in health and fond of philosophic speculations, may get 
his mind in a state of complete scepticism. When death ap- 
proaches, or when he is convinced of sin, he is a firm believer. 
Or at one time, the doctrines of man’s dependence, of God's 
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sovereignty, and the like, are seen and felt to be true ; -at an- 
other, they are seen and felt to be false; that is, the mind 
rejects them with conviction and emotion. In all such cases 
of different judgments, we have different intellectual appre- 
hensions as well as different feelings. It is not that a propo- 
sition is true to the intellect and false to the feelings, or the 
reverse ; but at one time it is true to the intellect, and at an- 
other false to the same faculty. This, which is a familiar fact 
of consciousness, is, we apprehend, very different from Professor 
Park’s doctrine. The second distinction is this. According 
to our author these conflicting apprehensions are equally true. 
It is true to the feelings that Christ satisfied divine justice ; 
that we have a sinful nature ; that we are unable of ourselves 
to repent and believe the gospel, but all these propositions are 
false to the intellect. He therefore can reconcile it with his 
views, that good men, and even the inspired writers, should 
sometimes affirm and sometimes deny these and similar propo- 
sitions. We maintain that such affirmations are irreconcilable. 
The one judgment is true and the other false. Both can 
never be uttered under the guidance of the Spirit. He can- 
not lead the sinner to feel his helplessness, and inspire Paul 
to deny it;* much less can he inspire men sometimes to assert, 
and sometimes to deny the same thing. When the mind 
passes, as we all know it repeatedly does, from the disbelief to 
the belief of those and other doctrines, it is a real change in 
its cognitions as well as in its feelings—a change which im- 
plies fallibility and error, and which therefore can have no 
place in the Bible, and can furnish no rule of interpreting its 
language, or the language of Christian experience. To make 
the distinction between Professor Park’s theory and the com- 
mon doctrine on this subject the more apparent, we call at- 
tention to their different results. He teaches that the theo- 
logy of feelings which apprehends and expresses truth in 
forms which the intellect cannot sanction, is appropriate to the 
hymn-book and the liturgy. He assumes that forms of de- 
votion which are designed to express religious feeling, may pro- 
perly contain much that the intelligence rejects as false. He 
condemns those critics who “are ready to exclude from our 
psalms and hymns all such stanzas as are not accurate expres- 
sions of dogmatic truth.” In opposition to this view, we 
maintain that the feelings demand truth, ¢. ¢., truth which 
satisfies the intellect, in the approbation and expression of 


* This is so plain a matter, that Professor Park has himself given utterance to the 
same truth. “ Is God,” he asks, “ the author of confusion; in his Word revealing one 
doctrine, and by his Spirit persuading his people to reject it ?”"—(P. 544.) Surely 
not; and therefore, if the sanctified heart, (v. ¢., the feelings under the influence of the 
Spirit), or, to use our author’s phraseology, if the theology of feeling pronounces a 
doctrine to be true, nothing but a sceptical intellect can pronounce it to be false. 
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their object. The form in which that truth is expressed may 
be figurative, but it must have the sanction of the understand- 
ing. The least suspicion of falsehood destroys the feeling. 
The soul cannot feel towards Christ as God if it regards him 
as merely aman. It cannot feel towards him as a sacrifice, 
if it believes he died simply as a martyr. In short, it cannot 
believe what it knows to be a lie, or apprehend an object as 
false and yet feel toward it as true. Let it be assumed that a 
man is convinced that ability is necessary to responsibility; 
that sin cannot be imputed to the innocent ; that Christ did 
not satisfy divine justice, then no genuine religious feeling can 
find expression in such forms of speech. Professor Park says, 
on this principle he must believe that God actually came from 
Teman, and the Holy One from mount Paran; that he really 
rode upon a chariot, &c. This indicates a most extraordinary 
confusion of mind. Is there no difference between the figu- 
rative expression of what is true and what is false? The 
phrase that “‘ God came from Teman,” or, “ He made the clouds 
his chariot,” when interpreted according to the established 
laws of language, expresses a truth. The phrases, “ Christ 
took upon him our guilt ;” “He satisfied divine justice,” &c., 
&c., when interpreted by the same laws, express, as our author 
thinks, what is false. Is there, then, no difference between 
these cases? Professor Park evidently confounds two things 
which are as distinct as day and night—viz., a metaphor and 
a falsehood—a figurative expression and a doctrinal untruth. 
Because the one is allowable, he pleads for the other also. 
Because I may express the truth that Christ was a sacrifice by 
calling him the Lamb of God who bears the sin of the world— 
I may, in solemn acts of worship, so address him without be- 
lieving in his sacrificial death at all! All religious language 
false to the intellect is profane to the feelings and a mockery 
of God. That such is the dictate of Christian consciousness, 
is plain from the fact that the hymn-book or liturgy of no 
church contains doctrines contrary to the creed of such church. 
We challenge Professor Park to produce from the hymns used 
by Presbyterians a single phrase inconsistent with the West- 
minster Confession. If one such could be found, its inaccu- 
racy as an expression “of dogmatic truth” would be univer- 
sally regarded as a sufficient reason for its repudiation. Men 
may no more sing falsehood to God, than speak it in the pulpit, 
or profess it ina creed. In the early part of his discourse, 
our author says the intellect does not originate the phrase, 
“God the mighty Maker died.” This he attributes to the 
feelings as a passionate expression, designed to be impressive 
rather than intelligible. This, therefore, we presume, he would 
adduce as an example of doctrinal inaccuracy in the language 
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of devotion. A moment’s reflection, however, is sufficient to 
show that instead of this phrase being forced on the intellect 
by the feelings, it has to be defended by the intellect at the 
bar of the feelings. The latter at first recoil from it. It is 
not until its strict doctrinal propriety is apprehended by the 
intelligence, that the feelings acquiesce in its use, and open 
themselves to the impression of the awful truth which it con- 
tains. An attempt was actually made, on the score of taste, 
to exclude that phrase from our hymn-book. But its restora- 
tion was demanded by the public sentiment of the church, on 
the score of doctrinal fidelity. It was seen to be of impor- 
tance to assert the truth that He, the person who died upon 
the cross, was “God the mighty Maker, the Lord of glory, the 
Prince of life,” for on this truth depends the whole value of 
his death. In all cases, therefore, we maintain that the reli- 
gious feelings demand truth and repudiate falsehood. They 
cannot express themselves under forms which the intelligence 
rejects, for those feelings themselves are the intelligence in a 
certain state, and not some distinct percipient agent. 

Here, as before remarked, is the radical error of our author’s 
theory. It supposes, in fact, two conflicting intelligences in 
man; the one seeing a thing to be true, and the other seeing 
it to be false, and yet both seeing correctly from its own posi- 
tion and for its own object. We have endeavoured to. show 
that there is no such dualism in the soul, and therefore no 
foundation for two such systems of conflicting theologies as 
this theory supposes. The familiar fact that men sometimes 
regard a doctrine as true and sometimes look upon it as false ; 
that they have conflicting judgments, and give utterances to 
inconsistent declarations, we maintain is no proof of a theology 
of the feelings as distinct from that of the intellect. These 
vacillating judgments are really contradictory apprehensions 
of the intellect, one of which must be false ; and therefore to 
attribute them to the sacred writers, under the plea that they 
sometimes spoke to be impressive, and sometimes to be intel- 
ligible, is to destroy their authority ; and to use in worship 
expressions which the intellect pronounces doctrinally untrue, 
is repudiated by the whole Christian church as profane. If 
we wish to get the real faith of a people, that faith on which 
they live, in which intellect and heart alike acquiesce, go to 
their hymns and forms of devotion. There they are sincere; 
there they speak what they know to be true; and there, con- 
—— their true creed is to be found. 

aving endeavoured to show that Professor Park finds no 
foundation for his theory in the constitution of our nature, or 
in those familiar changes of views and feelings, in varying 
states of mind, of which all are conscious; we wish to say 
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further, that this theory finds no support in t.. different 
modes in which the mind looks on truth for different purposes. 
Sometimes a given proposition, or the truth which it contains, 
is contemplated merely in its relation to the reason. Its im- 
port, its verity, its consistency with the standard of judgment, 
is all that the mind regards. Sometimes it contemplates the 
logical relations of that with other truths, and sometimes it 
is the moral excellence of truth which is the object of atten- 
tion. When the mind addresses itself to the contemplation of 
truth, its posture and its subjective state will vary according 
to the object it has in view. But neither the truth itself, nor 
the apprehension of it as truth, suffers any change. It is not 
seen now as true, and nowas false, or true to the feelings 
and false to the reason, but one and the same truth is viewed 
for different purposes. When, for example, we open the Bible 
and turn to any particular passage, we may examine it to as- 
certain its meaning ; or having determined its import, we may 
contemplate the truth it contains in its moral aspects and in 
its relation to ourselves. These are different mental opera- 
tions, and the state of mind which they suppose or induce 
must of course be different. Every Christian is familiar with 
this fact. He knows what it is to contemplate the divine per- 
fections, for the purpose of understanding them, and to medi- 
tate on them to appreciate their excellence and feel their power. 
He sometimes is called on to form a clear idea of what the 
Bible teaches of the constitution of Christ’s person, or the 
nature of his work; but much more frequently his mind turns 
towards the Son of God clothed in our nature, to behold his 
glory, to rejoice in his divine excellence, and amazing conde- 
scension and love. In all such cases, the intellectual appre- 
hension is the same. It is the very truth, and the very same 
form of that truth which is arrived at by a careful exegesis, 
which is the subject of devout meditation. A Christian does 
not understand the Bible in one way when he reads it as a 
critic, and in another way when he reads for spiritual edifica- 
tion. His thoughts of God and Christ, when endeavouring to 
discover the truth revealed concerning them, are the same as 
when he is engaged in acts of worship. Nay more, the clearer 
and more extended this speculative knowledge, the brighter 
and more undisturbed is the spiritual vision, other things being 
equal. One man may indeed be a better theologian but a less 
devout Christian than another; but the devout Christian is 
only the more devout with every increase in the clearness and 
consistency of his intellectual apprehensions. It may be 
further admitted, that the language of speculation is different 
from the language of emotion ; that the terms employed in 
defining a theological truth, are not always those which would 
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be naturally employed in setting forth that truth as the object 
of the affections. But these representations are always con- 
sistent. All hymns to Christ express precisely the same doc- 
trine concerning his person, that is found in the Athanasian 
creed. The same remarks may be made in reference to all 
departments of theology. The doctrines concerning the con- 
dition of men by nature; of their relation to Adam; of their 
redemption through Christ; of the work of God’s Spirit, may 
be examined either to be understood or to be felt. But in 
every case it is the truth as understood that is felt. The un- 
derstanding does not take one view and the feelings a differ- 
ent one; the former does not pronounce for plenary power, and 
the latter for helplessness; the one does not assert that all sin 
consists in acts, and the other affirm the sinfulness of the 
heart ; the one does not look on Christ as merely teaching by 
his death that sin is an evil, and the other behold him as bear- 
ing our sins in his own body on the tree. 

This subject admits of abundant illustration, did our limits 
allow of a protracted discussion. A man may look over a tract 
of country, and his inward state will vary with his object. He 
may contemplate it in reference to its agricultural advantages; 
or in regard to its topography, or its geological formation; or 
he may view it asalandscape. Another may gaze on a picture 
or any other work of art as a critic, to ascertain the sources 
of the effect produced, or simply to enjoy it as an object of 
beauty. He may listen to a strain of music to note the vary- 
ing intervals, the succession of chords, and the like, or merely 
to receive the pleasurable impression of the sounds. In all 
these cases the object contemplated is the same—the intellec- 
tual apprehension is the same; and though the state of mind 
varies as the design of the observer varies, and though the terms 
which he employs as an agriculturist, or a geologist, or a critic, 
may differ from those which he uses to give expression to his 
emotions, there can be no contrariety. He cannot apprehend 
the same region to be barren and yet fertile, the same picture 
to be. beautiful and yet the reverse, the same strain to be me- 
lodious and yet discordant. His intellect cannot make one re- 
port, and his feelings an opposite one. It is thus with regard 
to divine truth. It may be viewed in order to be understood, 
or in order to be felt. We may come to the contemplation of 
it as theologians or as Christians, and our inward state will 
vary with our object; but there will be no contrariety in our 
apprehensions or in their expression. 

The points of difference between the views expressed in the 
foregoing paragraph, and the theory of this discourse, are two. 
First, Professor Park makes the perceptions themselves to vary, 
so that what appears true to the feelings is apprehended as 
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false by the intellect. Secondly, he says that the expression 
of these different perceptions is, or may be, contradictory. 
Hence there may be, and actually are, two theologies,—the one 
affirming, the other denying; the one teaching sound old-school 
orthodoxy, the other any form of new-school divinity that 
suits the reigning fashion in philosophy. We maintain, on the 
contrary, that there is perfect consistency between the intellec- 
tual apprehension of truth when viewed in order to be under- 
stood and when contemplated in order to be felt; and that 
however different the language employed on these different occa- 
sions, there can be no contradiction. There cannot, therefore, 
be two conflicting theologies; but, on the contrary, the theo- 
logy of the feeling is the theology of the intellect, in all its 
accuracy of thought and expression. 

There is still another view of this subject, so extensive and 
important that we hesitate even to allude to it in the conclu- 
sion of this article. What is the true relation between feeling 
and knowledge in matters of religion? The discussion of this 
question might properly be made to cover the whole ground 
embraced in this discourse. This is really the point which 
Professor Park’s subject called upon him to elucidate, but which 
he has only incidentally referred to. We have already endea- 
voured to show that this relation is not such as his theory as- 
sumes. It does not admit of contradiction between the two. 
There cannot be two conflicting theologies, one of the feeling 
and another of the intellect. But if these principles cannot 
be in conflict, what is the relation between them? Are they 
independent, as rationalism supposes, which allows feeling no 
place in determining our faith! Or is the intellect determined 
by the feelings, so that the province of the former is only to 
act as the interpreter of the latter? Or are the feelings de- 
termined by the intellect, so that the intellectual apprehension 
decides the nature of the affection? These are questions upon 
which we cannot now enter. It appears very evident to us 
that neither the first nor the second of the views here inti- 
mated has any support either from Scripture or experience. 
The intellect and feelings are not independent, nor is the for- 
mer the mere interpreter of the latter. This is becoming a 
very current opinion, and has been adopted in all its length 
from Schleiermacher by Morell. Knowledge, or truth objec- 
tively revealed, is, according to this theory, of very subordinate 
importance. We have certain religious feelings, and to develop 
the contents of those feelings is the province of the intelligence; 
so that theology is but the intellectual forms in which the re- 
ligious consciousness expresses itself. The standard of truth 
is, therefore, nothing objective, but this inward feeling. Any 
doctrine which can be shown to be the legitimate expression 
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of an innate religious feeling is true; and any which is assumed 
to have a different origin, or to be foreign to the religious con- 
sciousness, is to be rejected. 

. What the Scriptures teach on this subject is, as it seems to 
us, in few words, simply this. In the first place, agreeably to 
what has already been said, the Bible never recognises that 
broad distinction between the intellect and the feelings which 
is so often made by metaphysicians. It regards the soul as a 
perceiving and feeling individual subsistence, whose cognitions 
and affections are not exercises of distinct faculties, but com- 
plex states of one and the same subject. It never predicates 
depravity or holiness of the feelings as distinct from the in- 
telligence, or of the latter as distinct from the former. The 
moral state of the soul is always represented as affecting its 
cognitions as well as its affections. In popular language, the 
understanding is darkened as well as the heart depraved. In 
the second place, the Scriptures as clearly teach that holiness 
is necessary to the perception of holiness. In other words, 
that the things of the Spirit must be spiritually discerned ; 
that the unrenewed have not this discernment, and therefore 
they cannot know the things which are freely given to us of 
God, i.e., the things which he has graciously revealed in his 
Word. They may have that apprehension of them which an 
uncultivated ear has of complicated musical sounds, or an un- 
tutored eye of a work of art. Much in the object is perceived, 
but much is not discerned, and that which remains unseen is 
precisely that which gives to these objects their peculiar ex- 
cellence and power. Thirdly, the Bible further teaches, that 
no mere change of the feelings is adequate to secure this spi- 
ritual discernment; but, on the contrary, in the order of nature 
and of experience, the discernment precedes the change of the 
affections, just as the perception of beauty precedes the an- 
swering aesthetic emotion. The eyes must be opened in order 
to see wondrous things out of the law of God. The glory of 
God, as it shines in the face of Jesus Christ, must be revealed, 
before the corresponding affections of admiration, love, and 
confidence, rise in the heart. This illumination is represented 
as the peculiar work of the Spirit. The knowledge consequent 
on this illumination is declared to be eternal life. It is the 
highest form of the activity of the soul. It is the vision of 
God, and of the things of God, now seen indeed as through a 
glass darkly. This knowledge is the intuition, not merely of 
the truth, but also of the excellence of spiritual objects. It is 
common to all the people of God, given to each in his measure, 
but producing in all a conviction and love of the same great 
truths. 

If this be a correct exhibition of scriptural teaching on this 
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subject, it follows, first, that the feelings are not independent 
of the intellect, or the intellect of the feelings, so that the one 
may be unholy, and the other indifferent, or so that the one is 
uninfluenced by the other. It must also follow that the feel- 
ings do not determine the intelligence, as though the latter, 
in matters of religion, was the mere exponent of the former. 
The truth is not given in the feelings, and discovered and un- 
folded by the intellect. The truth is objectively presented in 
the Word, and is by the Spirit revealed in its excellence to the 
intelligence, and thus the feelings are produced as necessary 
attributes, or adjuncts of spiritual cognition. This is not “the 
light system.” We do not hold that the heart is changed by 
the mere objective presentation of the truth. The intellect 
and heart are not two distinct faculties, to be separately 
affected or separately renewed. There is a divine operation, 
of which the whole soul is the subject. The consequence of 
the change thus effected is the intuition of the truth and glory 
of the things of God. If this representation be correct, there 
must be the most perfect harmony between the feelings and 
the intellect; they cannot see with different eyes, or utter dis- 
cordant language. What is true to the one, must be true to 
the other; what is good in the estimation of the one, must be 
good also to the other. Language, which satisfies the reason 
in the expression of truth, must convey the precise idea which 
is embraced in the glowing cognition which constitutes reli- 
gious feeling; and all the utterances of emotion must justify 
themselves at the bar of the intellect, as expressing truth, be- 
fore they can be sanctioned as venicles of the religious affec- 
tions. The relation, then, between feeling and knowledge, as 
assumed in Scripture, and proved by experience, is utterly in- 
consistent with the theory of this discourse, which represents 
them in perpetual conflict; the one affirming our nature to be 
sinful, the other denying it; the one teaching the doctrine of 
inability, the other that of plenary power; the one craving a real 
vicarious punishment of sin, the other teaching that a symbolical 
atonement is all that is needed; the one pouring forth its fer- 
vent misconceptions in acts of devotion, and the other whis- 
pering, All that must be taken cum grano salis. 

We have now endeavoured to show that there is no founda- 
tion for Professor Park’s theory in the use of figurative language 
as the expression of emotion; nor in those conflicting judg- 
ments which the mind forms of truth in its different conditions; 
nor in the different states of mind consequent on contempla- 
tion of truth for different objects; nor in what the Scriptures 
and experience teach concerning the relation between the feel- 
ings and intellect. We have further endeavoured to show that 
this theory is destructive of the authority of the Bible, because 
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it attributes to the sacred writers conflicting and irreconcil- 
able representations. Even should we admit that the feelings 
and the intellect have different apprehensions, and adopt dif- 
ferent modes of expression, yet, as the feelings of the sacred 
writers were excited, as well as their cognitions determined, 
by the Holy Spirit, the two must be in perfect harmony. Ia 
unrenewed, or imperfectly sanctified, uninspired men, there 
might be, on the hypothesis assumed, this conflict between 
feeling and knowledge; but to attributé such contradictions to 
the Scriptures, is to deny their inspiration. Besides this, the 
practical operation of a theory which supposes that so large 
a part of the Bible is to be set aside as inexact, because the 
language of passion, must be to subject its teachings to the 
opinion and prejudices of the reader. No adequate criteria 
are given for discriminating between the language of feeling 
and that of the intellect. Every one is left to his own discre- 
tion in making the distinction, and the use of this discretion, 
regulated by no fixed rules of language, is of course determined 
by caprice or taste. 

But even if our objections to the theory of this discourse be 
deemed unsound, the arbitrary application which the author 
makes of his principles would be enough to condemn them. 
We have seen that he attributes to the feelings the most ab- 
stract propositions of scientific theology; that he does not dis- 
criminate between mere figurative language and the language 
of emotion; that he adopts or rejects the representations of the 
Bible at pleasure, or as they happen to coincide with, or con- 
tradict, his preconceived opinions. That a sentence of con- 
demnation passed on all men for the sin of one man; that men 
are by nature the children of wrath; that without Christ we 
can do nothing; that he hath redeemed us from the curse of 
the law, by being made a curse for us; that men are not 
merely pardoned but justified,—are represented as bold meta- 
phors, impressive, but not intelligible—true to the feelings, but 
false to the reason. 

It will be a matter of deep regret to many to find Professor 
Park, with his captivating talents and commanding influence, 
arrayed against the doctrines repudiated in this discourse; 
and many more will lament that he should have prepared a 
weapon, which may be used against one doctrine as easily as 
another. Our consolation is, that however keen may be the 
edge, or bright the polish, of that weapon, it has so little sub- 
stance, it must shiver into atoms with the first blow it strikes 
against those sturdy trees which have stood for ages in the 
garden of the Lord, and whose leaves have been for the heal- 
ing of the nations. 
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Art. VIII.—1. The Natural History of Man; comprising In- 
quiries into the Modifying Influence of Physical and Moral 
Agencies on the Different Tribes of the Human Family. 
By James Cow es PricuarD, M.D., &c., &c. Royal 8vo, 
pp- 677. London: H. Bailliere. 1848. 

?- The Unity of the Human Races, proved to be the Doctrine 
of Scripture, Reason, and Science, with a Review of the 
Present Position and Theory of Professor Agassiz. By 
the Rev. Taomas SmytH, D.D. 12mo, pp. 404. New 
York: George P. Putnam. 1850. Edinburgh: John- 
stone and Hunter. 

3. The Doctrine of the Unity of the Human Race Examined 
off the Principles of Science. By Joun Bacuman, D.D. 
8vo, pp. 312. Charleston, S. C.: C. Canning. 1850. 

4. Philological Proofs of the Original Unity and Recent Ori- 
gin of the Human Race. By ARTHUR JAMES JOHNES, Esq. 
London: 1846. 

5. An Investigation of the Theories of the Natural History of 
Man. By WituiAM FREDERIC VAN ARMINGE. New 
York: 1848. 

6. The Christian Examiner and oo aa Miscellany, March 
1850. On the Geographical Distribution of Animals, July 
1850. On the Diversity of Origin of the Human Races. 
By Professor Louis AGassiz. 


THE question whether man may not after all be the second 
cousin of the monkeys, is one which most plain people will not 
think worthy of elaborate discussion. But as the Bible had 
had the temerity to assert that he is not, Voltaire and the 
French school of infidelity, flinging down the glove for the 
slandered baboons, maintained that the Bible in this, as in so 
many other matters, was wholly in the dark. Now, had they 
limited the investigation to mere researches into personal 
genealogy, we should not have been so impolite—either to the 
Frenchmen or the monkeys—as to have meddled with their 
family matters, but would have allowed them to settle the 
question of consanguinity as best pleased them. But with a 
magnanimity and abnegation of self highly characteristic of 
that school, they generously disclaim the honour of this simial 
relationship, and benevolently bestow it upon poor Quashee, 
in consideration, perhaps, of the fact that he had been some- 
what neglected in their previous benefactions. Now, as nei- 
ther Quashee nor the baboons were allowed to appear in the 
Encyclopedia, any more than the Bible or Christianity, it 
became necessary that others should examine their claim to 
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the heraldic honours thus bestowed upon them by the savants 
of the Academy. Such was the origin of the question as to 
the Unity of the Human Race. 

The question thus raised, and discussed, at times, ever since, 
has recently awakened fresh interest in the scientific world. 
Commerce, travel, exploring expeditions, researches in natural 
history, and other causes, have accumulated such a mass of 
evidence bearing on this point, that a hope has arisen that it 
may speedily and finally be settfed as a ruled case in science. 
Hence the number and ability of books and essays that have 
lately appeared on both sides of this question. 

That it is a question on which the Bible has clearly and 
definitely pronounced, we do not think it needful to show at 
any greater length than we shall necessarily do, in noticing the 
position of Professor Agassiz; as most of our readers are 
already thoroughly convinced and informed on that point. It 
will be more profitable to present a condensed view of the 
argument for the unity of the races, as a question of natural 
history, and, to some extent, of ethnography. In doing this, 
we shall draw indiscriminately on all the sources of informa- 
tion within our reach, without referring in each case to the 
precise authority on which we make our statements, or cuin- 
bering our pages with details that are appropriate only to the 
extended treatise. 

That there are varieties in the races of men of the most 
diverse character, is a fact that stands out palpably to univer- 
sal observation. The fair-skinned, energetic Anglo-Saxon, the 
black-skinned, indolent Negro, and the saffron and copper- 
coloured races of Asia, Australia, and America, present 
permanent types of the widest diversities of physical charac- 
teristics. The question then arises, Are these diversities so 
wide and impassable as to prove that the different races of 
men are different species, having a different origin; or are 
they of such a character as only to prove that they are differ- 
ent varicties of the same species? Man, being an animal, 
under the same physical laws as to his physical economy with 
the lower tribes, must be considered, in discussing this ques- 
tion, as subjected to the same principles of- classification that 
are adopted in other departments of animated nature. We 
are willing, then, to submit this question as one purely of 
natural history, and discuss it on those principles which are 
recognised in that branch of natural science. 

There are two great facts that characterise the actions 
of nature in regard to the different families of living things: 
the one is, the great flexibility and adaptability of the law of 
resemblance within certain limits; the other is, the frigid, in- 
flexible permanence of that law beyond these limits. The final 
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causes of these facts or laws will be obvious on a moment’s re- 
flection. 

The first law is essential to the very existence and advance- 
ment of human society. The earth contains many varieties of 
climate, soil, and surface, and the precise physical constitution 
adapted to one place would be very unsuitable to another. 
Hence, either the more useful races of animals and plants must 
be confined to their original locality, or a new creation must 
take place whenever a new country is to be settled, or there 
must be in organic life a power of adaptation by which it shall 
conform to the new circumstances in which the possessors of 
it may be placed. The necessities of man, however, demand 
that certain animals and plants should be domesticated, and 
trained to the various uses for which they may be needed, and 
that they be capable of transportation with him in his various 
migrations. Now, if the peculiarities of each species were 
unchangeable, domesticity and migration would be impossible. 
Therefore, to accomplish the obvious purposes of God in peo- 
pling the earth, there must be a nisus formativus in organic 
life, by which the various tribes of living things may be adapted 
to the circumstances of their position and the wants of man, 
and by which a stimulus may be given to the active and inven- 
tive faculties of social and civilized life. It is this fact, or 
tendency in organic life, which gives rise to those endless va- 
rieties of different species which we find every where existing, 
especially in the more settled and advanced states of society. 

But the second law is equally important. If this capability 
of variation were unlimited, the peculiarities of each species 
must at last be wholly obliterated. If the different species could 
amalgamate without limit, and produce new species, partaking 
of the characteristics of both races thus commingled, in process 
of time the existing species must become hopelessly confounded, 
the peculiarities that fit them for their various positions in the 
scale of living things be lost, and the earth become a scene of 
organic confusion. Indeed, had this law not been always in 
existence, the various species of domestic animals, at least, 
would long since have disappeared, and become completely 
blended into some strange and nondescript monstrosity, as wild 
as a sick man’s dream. To prevent such a calamity, nature 
has set up an impassable barrier between the different species, 
so as to prevent their permanent intermixture. It is this fact 
that establishes the conditions of hybridity. A hybrid indivi- 
dual may be produced between two different species, but never 
a hybrid species, for the hybrid is barren, and cannot perpe- 
petuate its kind. And although, in two or perhaps three cases 
(those of the buffalo and cow, the China and common goose, 
and some species of ducks), where the species are nearly re- 
VOL. I.—NO. I. 0 
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lated, the power of reproduction existed in the hybrid, it is so 
feeble as not to extend beyond the second or third genera- 
tion. The fact, then, that hybrid individuals are barren, and 
hence, that hybrid species or races can never be formed, fur- 
nishes us with a clear and certain criterion of species and va- 
rieties. If we find the power of permanent reproduction 
existing between any two classes, we know that they are only 
varieties, and belong to the same species. If they belong to 
the same species, we infer that they had the same origin, for 
we have seen that the production of a new species is impos- 
sible. 

The application of these views to the question before us is 
obvious. We know that the different races of men freely and 
permanently amalgamate. This phenomenon has frequently 
been seen, and new races, possessing the power of permanent 
reproduction, have frequently been formed, and are now in 
actual process of formation. The fertility of the mixed races 
of men, therefore, proves them to belong to the same species; 
and, unless man be an exception to all other races of living 
things, or unless there is specific historical testimony to estab- 
lish the contrary, proves that these races have had a common 
and a single origin. 

Here, then, we might rest the argument for the unity of the 
races, as an established point of natural history, and demand 
proof that man was an exception to the rest of the animated 
creation. But we are willing to waive this advantage, and 
investigate those difficulties that lie in our path, which, how- 
ever, are not peculiarly pressing upon our theory. 

The great difficulty in the way of admitting the unity of the 
human races, is the number and marked character of their 
varieties. It is alleged that these varieties are so broad, so 
permanent, and so ancient, that we are forced to the conclusion 
that the different races had different origins. Let us then ex- 
amine the law of varieties as it exists in the other forms of 
organic life, and ascertain whether it leads us to this conclu- 
sion. If we find that no such widely-marked and permanent 
varieties appear in them, this difficulty will be formidable to 
the theory of unity. But if we find in tribes that are known 
to belong to the same species and to have the same origin, 
varieties appearing as broadly marked, and as indelible as 
those of the human races, —varieties which, when once produced, 
put on the permanence of species in their characteristics,— 
then it will follow that the existence of similar varieties, simi- 
larly marked, in the human race, can be no valid proof of 
either diversity of species or diversity of origin. 

We have already remarked, that it is the law of nature that 
varieties be produced within the same species, and that to 
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this beneficent law we owe much of the comfort and improve- 
ment of our race. 

Such varieties are frequently formed from causes acting uni- 
formly and regularly, such as climate, food, habits of life, &c., 
in the states of wildness and domesticity. Whilst we are un- 
able to say what the precise mode of action is, the general fact 
is clear, that where animals are subjected to any new circum- 
stances such as these, there is an instant effort in nature to 
accommodate herself to these circumstances, and if there is 
sufficient constitutional energy to endure this struggle, the re- 
sult is a change in the physical peculiarities which are adapted 
to the change in the outward circumstances. This is the great 
law of compensation that runs through all organic life, and is 
one of the most mysterious and beautiful in the economy of 
nature. It is the great analogue to the adaptive courtesies 
and kindnesses of the social world, which illustrate the won- 
derful correspondences that we find running through all the 
manifestations of that dread and glorious mystery—LIFE, 

Happily for our purpose, we have a series of authentic ex- 
periments, made on a scale sufficiently extended to afford us 
the finest possible illustration of this great law. The Spa- 
niards, when they discovered this country (America), found 
none of the domestic animals existing here which were used 
in Europe. They were accordingly introduced, and escaping 
and straying from their owners, they have run wild in our vast 
forests for several centuries. The result has been the oblit- 
eration of the characteristics of the domesticated animals, and 
a reappearance of some of the typal marks of the wild state; 
and a generation of new and striking characteristics in accom 
modation to these new circumstances. 

The wild hog of our forests bears a striking likeness to the 
wild boar of the old world. The hog of the high mountains 
of Paramos resembles the wild boar of France. Instead ot 
being covered with bristles, however, as the domestic breed 
from which he sprang, he has a thick fur, often crisp, and 
sometimes an undercoat of wool. Instead of being generally 
white or spotted, they are uniformly black, except in some 
warmer regions, where they are red, like the young pecari. 
The anatomical structure has changed, adapting itself to the 
new habits of the animal, in an elongation of the snout, a 
vaulting of the forehead, a lengthening of the hind legs, and 
in the case of those left on the island of Cubagua, a monstrous 
elongation of the toes to half a span. 

The ox has undergone the same changes. In some of the 
provinces of South America a variety has been produced called 
“ pelones,” having a very rareand fine fur. In other provinces 
& variety is produced with an entirely naked skin, like the 
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dog of Mexico or of Guinea. In Colombia, owing to the im- 
mense size of farms and other causes, the practice of milking 
was laid aside, and the result has been that the secretion of 
milk in the cows is, like the same function in other animals of 
this class, only an occasional phenomenon, and confined strictly 
to the period of suckling the calf. As soon as the calf is re- 
moved, the milk ceases to flow, as in the case of other mammals. 

The same changes have taken place in other animals. The 
wild dog of the Pampas never‘ barks as the domestic animal 
does, but howls like the wolf. The wild cat has lost the musi- 
cal accomplishments of her civilized sisterhood, and gives none 
of those delectable concerts of caterwauling that so often make 
night hideous, and call down from irritable listeners curses, 
if not something heavier, on the whole feline race. The wild 
horse of the higher plains of South America, becomes covered 
with a long shaggy fur, and is of an uniform chesnut colour. 
The sheep of the Central Cordilleras, if not shorn, produces a 
thick, matted, woolly fleece, which gradually breaks off in 
shaggy tufts, and leaves underneath a short fine hair, shining 
and smooth, like that of the goat, and the wool never reap- 
pears. The goat has lost her large teats, and produces two 
or three kids annually. The same changes have been produced 
in geese and gallinaceous fowls. A variety has sprung up, called 
rumpless fowls, which want from one to six of the caudal 
vertebree. 

The same varieties have sprung up in other parts of the 
world. The fat-tailed sheep of Tartary loses its posterior mass 
of fat, when removed to the Steppes of Siberia, whose scant 
and bitter herbage is less favourable to the secretion of adi- 
pose matter. The African sheep has become large like a goat, 
and exchanged its wool for hair. The Wallachian sheep has 
put on large, perpendicular, spiral horns, and in like manner 
become clothed with hair. Some also have four, and even six 
horns. The wild horses of eastern Siberia have the same an- 
atomical differences from the tame ones that we noticed in the 
case of the swine; and culture, climate, and other causes have 
produced the widest varieties—from the little shaggy pony of 
the Shetlands, that scrambles up the Highland crags like a 
goat, to the gigantic steed of Flanders, or the Conestoga ot 
Pennsylvania, which will sometimes drag a load of four tons on 
the level ground. Whether the dog and the wolf are of the 
same species, is a question about which there is some difference 
of opinion among naturalists; but there is a very general 
agreement that all varieties of the dog must be referred to one 
species. Between these there is the widest difference—from 
the gigantic St Bernard that will carry a frozen traveller to 
the convent, the shaggy Newfoundland with his webbed feet 
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and his aquatic habits, and the scentless and almost tongue- 
less greyhound, to the little lap-dog that nestles in a lady’s 
arms, the nosing foxhound whose scent is almost a miracle, the 
ratting terrier, and the naked Mexican dog that has an addi- 
tional toe. The cow presents the most diverse varieties—from 
the little Surat ox, not larger than a dog, to the humped and 
long-eared Brahmin cow, and the gigantic prize ox that will 
weigh two tons. The domesticated fowls and pigeons have as- 
sumed varieties enough to fill a page, some of them of the most 
diverse character, varying from the largest size to the most 
dwarfish, and possessing every peculiarity compatible with the 
preservation of the species, in the feathers, the form, the wat- 
tles and the psychological traits and habits. 

From this brief summary of facts, which might be indefi- 
nitely extended, we may infer the law of variation in animal 
life as to its extent. Within the limits of the preservation of 
the type of the species, the widest variations may occur in ana- 
tomical structure ; in external properties, in the colour of the 
skin, in the colour and texture of the hair, in the features, and 
in the psychological habits ; and these peculiarities once pro- 
duced may pass into permanent varieties, which shall assume 
all the indelibility of species. And this remarkable fact may 
be observed, that the nearer the animal approaches to man in 
its associations and habits, the wider the range of variation. 
The dog, who is man’s companion and imitator, more nearly 
than any other animal,—who hunts with him in the forest, 
watches with him over the flock, lies down by his fireside, and 
shares his food,—has, perhaps, the widest range of variety. 
So the roots and grains that are most used by man have the 
most varieties. The potato has more than one hundred varie- 
ties; and Dr Bachman relates that he saw at one warehouse 
more than one hundred kinds of wheat. The fact, then, stands 
broadly out, that the widest varieties may occur among ani- 
mals that are known to belong to the same species. Hence, 
when we come to man himself, and find varieties existing that 
are widely different from each other, we see in the range and 
extent of these varieties nothing which this law of variation in 
the lower tribes declares to be at variance with the position 
that these races all belong to the same species and possess the 
same origin. 

But the law of variation we find as clearly marked in its 
permanence, as we have found it in its extent. The general 
fact is, that varieties, when once formed, never return to their 
original type, if left to themselves. They may be changed into 
new varieties, by being subjected to new circumstances ; but 
if left alone, they will perpetuate their own characteristics, and 
not those from which they have departed. The motto of na- 
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ture is nulla vestigia retrorsum. The stream never flows back- 
ward to the fountain. The variety may have been produced 
by accident; but once produced, it puts on the unyielding ten- 
acity of a species. It may pass into a new variety, but this 
will rarely if ever be the exact type of the original species. 
Some varieties of the dog have been in existence for cen- 
turies, and their precise origin is lost in the past. These varie- 
ties have necessarily assumed all the tenacious permanence of 
specics, to have maintained for so many years a distinct exis- 
tence. The final cause of the permanence of varieties is iden- 
tical with that of the permanence of species. The same 
beneficent reasons which demand that the valuable properties 
of a species should not be lost by the extinction or amalgama- 
tion of that species, also require that, when a variety has been 
called forth by peculiar circumstances, that variety should be 
permanent. 

If, therefore, we find that the varieties of the human race 
remain permanent, although the climatic or other influences 
under which we find them may be changed; if we find that 
the black, red, and white races continue to propagate their 
peculiarities, although their original geographical positions 
should be exchanged, we find in this fact nothing which is at 
variance with the law of varieties, as we have just found it to 
exist in the lower tribes. 

Having thus learned the law of variation, within the limit of 
species, as to the lower families of animated nature, we turn 
to the varieties of the human race, and inquire whether there 
is any thing in them, as to their extent or permanence, incon- 
sistent with unity of origin and unity of species. 

When we come to examine these varieties in detail, we find 
them to be neither so many, nor so great, as we find them in 
other animals confessedly of the same species, and of the same 
parentage. The difference between the fairest Caucasian and 
the sootiest African, is not nearly so great as that between the 
little, shaggy Shetland pony, and the gigantic dray-horse of 
London; or between the soft and silky lap-dog, and the majes- 
tic St Bernard. The differences we have already noted be- 
tween the oxen, hogs, horses, and goats, that run wild in our 
forests, and the breeds from which they are known to have 
sprung, are far greater than we find between any two races of 
men on earth. 

But if the varieties of the human race were much more widely 
marked than we see them, there would be in this no insupera- 
ble objection to their original and specific unity. The same 
general reasons that require varieties to exist in organic life at 
all, demand a wider margin for them in man than in any other 
animal. His range of being is wider; his circumstances and 
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necessities more varied and numerous ; his destinies higher in 
the event of obedience, and lower in the event of disobedience, 
to the laws under which he is placed ; his capabilities of self- 
culture are more expansive, that a stronger stimulus might be 
applied to his active powers, and hence, as a correlative fact, 
his liability to degeneracy, if that culture be neglected, is pro- 
portionally wide in its range; and his entire position as the 
responsible head of the creation demands a broader scope for 
change to the better, and hence by possibility to the worse, 
than any other animal on earth. We would therefore natu- 
rally expect a wider variation in all those characteristics that 
are affected by the outward circumstances in which he is placed. 
He inhabits every climate—from the frozen snows of the Arc- 
tics, where the reindeer perishes with cold, to the burning 
sands of Sahara, and the steaming jungles of the Carnatic. He 
subsists on every species of food—from the dripping blubber 
and train oil of the Esquimaux, to the cooling fruits and sim- 
ple cereals of the naked dweller in the tropics. He adopts 
every mode of life—from that of the lean and hungry hunter 
who scours the forest and plain for his daily food, or the wan- 
dering herdsman who tends his vast flocks by day and by night 
on the boundless Steppe, and beneath the silent stars that 
looked down on the Chaldean shepherds, to the peaceful tiller 
of the soil, the moiling artisan of the shop, and the luxurious 
inmate of the princely mansion. He is subjected to the ex- 
tremes of civilization and barbarism—influences the most 
potent, as facts before our-eyes demonstrate, where a few fami- 
lies are left for a generation or two in ignorance, isolation, and 
poverty ; and influences which cannot to any very great extent 
be brought to bear on the lower tribes. If, then, we should 
find the varieties of the human races broader and more in- 
delible than those of other animals, we would find nothing, in 
this fact, which the causes just alluded to would not have led 
us to anticipate. : 

And great as these influences are, we are by no means cer- 
tain that yet greater may not have existed in a former age of 
our world’s history. That the climate of different portions of 
the earth’s surface is not now what it once was, is rendered 
almost certain by some of the earth’s geological records. And 
that this change of climate has taken place since the creation 
of man, is also a fact of the highest probability, Whatever 
was the extent of the Noachic deluge, the physical conditions 
that affect the human race must have been seriously modified 
by it. And if in these early ages of the history of the race, 
when it was in the yielding condition of its infancy, there was 
a quicker susceptibility in forming varieties, and a stronger te- 
nacity in retaining them, than afterwards,—if the forming 
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state of the race, like the clay in the potter’s hand, had acapa- 
bility of receiving and retaining impressions then, which it did 
not have at a later stage,—there is in this nothing at variance 
with what the soundest philosophy would sanction, And the 
same reasons that required a dispersion of men, and the con- 
fusion of their tongues at Babel, would also seem to require 
their separation by physical features as broad and indelible as 
the distinctions of language. If then there was even an ex- 
traordinary operation of Divine .agencies tending to produce 
diversity of physical features, as the Bible assures us there was 
to produce diversity of languages ; if these original diversities 
were propagated and made permanent, by isolation and re- 
strictive intermarriage of the respective families thus sepa- 
rated ; and if the general purposes of God, and destinies of 
the race, were to be advanced by nations separated in their 
features as well as their language, there is nothing unscriptural 
or unreasonable in the hypothesis that thus some of these 
widest diversities may have originated. Hence, if we should 
be unable to state historically the precise origin of all these 
varieties ; if there should be no known causes operating at 
present to produce new races more than to produce new lan- 
guages; if existing causes should be clearly ascertained to 
be insufficient to account for the appearance of the different 
races of men so early as we find them noticed in history,— 
there would be nothing in this state of facts to shake the doc- 
trine of the original unity of these races. If we must assert 
an interposition of Divine power, as our opponents contend, 
the rules of hypothesis require us not to assume a higher cause 
or interposition if a lower is sufficient to explain the effect. 
Now, if instead of admitting, as they assert, a creative inter- 
position of God, calling these varieties into existence from 
nonentity, we simply assert a directive interposition, causing 
different families already in existence to assume certain pecu- 
liarities which should be permanent, our hypothesis, present- 
ing a lower, yet a sufficient cause, is obviously the more philo- 
sophical and reasonable. Hence, were it clearly proven (which 
it has not been), that existing causes, or natural causes once 
acting more powerfully than they do at present, could not ex- 
plain these effects, then, on the supposition that our race is a 
fallen one, and that great problems of ontology are slowly 
evolving in its various families; and that, like the river that 
went out from Eden, this mighty stream of life, though origi- 
nally one, has been separated into great heads, each of which 
has itself become a broad river, and gone forth to compass the 
earth,—the position that this separation and division, like 
that of Babel, was caused by specific Divine interpositions 
no longer needed and no longer exerted, is, of the two 
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demanded, the more reasonable, philosophical, and scrip- 
tural. 

But whilst we believe this hypothesis to be a legitimate one 
in the discussion, should existing causes be demonstrated in- 
adequate to account for the varieties, we need not take any 
special advantage of it. It has not been demonstrated that 
these causes are insufficient, but on the contrary many facts 
exist which tend to prove the opposite position. The law of 
variations, which we saw existing in the lower tribes, is found to 
exist in the human constitution, as clearly as in the other depart- 
ments of animal life. Permanent causes are in constant opera- 
tion, andaccidental peculiarities arise, from both of which sources 
varieties appear whose characters are deep and permanent. 

It is impossible for us, in the present state of our physiolo- 
gical knowledge, to explain the precise mode in which changes 
are produced in the physical constitution, by a change of geo- 
graphical location. But the fact is, that there is in the consti- 
tution of man a tendency, such as we saw in that of the lower 
tribes, to put on certain changes of colour, hair, form, &c., 
when removed from one climate and locality to another, or 
when subjected to any great change of social habits. Whether 
the external condition of these changes be the chemical solar 
rays; the altitude or depression of the general level; the dif- 
ference of geological formations ; the varying agencies of mag- 
netism and electricity ; atmospheric peculiarities ;, miasmatic 
exhalations from vegetable or mineral matter; difference of 
soils; proximity to the ocean; variety of food, habits of life 
and exposure—all of which perhaps at times come in play—or 
other causes yet more occult,—there can be no question about 
the fact that such causes are at work. The general fact is, 
that when the other physical conditions are the same, tribes 
living nearest the equator are marked with the darkest skin, 
and the crispest hair. Thus, we make a gradual ascent from 
the jetty negro of the line to the olive-coloured Arab, the 
brown Moor, the swarthy Italian, the dusky Spaniard, the 
dark-skinned Frenchman, the ruddy Englishman, and the pallid 
Scandinavian. When we reach the Arctic regions we find a 
dark tint reappearing, owing probably to the intensity of the 
summer's sun, the exposure of the natives, and the blackening 
effect of the winter’s smoke in their dim and greasy burrows. 
When the white races are transferred to a tropical climate, 
there is a gradual darkening of the complexion and crisping of 
the hair. There is not so immediate and perceptible a change 
in the removal of the dark races to a cooler climate, because 
this deposition of a colouring pigment in the rete mucosum is 
positive peculiarity; and the law of varieties, as we have ascer- 
tained it, is, that these peculiarities once produced become ten- 
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acious and permanent, even though the original conditions of 
their production should be changed. The white races are more 
immediately affected because their colour is a negative pecu- 
. liarity, and hence more readily affected by the action of posi- 
tive agencies. Dough may readily be changed into bread by 
subjecting it to heat, but bread cannot so readily be changed 
into dough by reversing the process,—yet no man would from 
this fact affirm that a lump of dough and a loaf of bread may 
not have had the same origin... But even on these races a 
bleaching effect is seen after the lapse of a considerable time. 
The negroes of this country, where the race has been unmixed, 
are undoubtedly lighter in colour than their kinsmen in Africa. 
And the Gipsies, in spite of their exposure and nomade habits, 
have gradually assumed a lighter tint in the cooler parts of 
Europe. So in the opposite direction Bishop Heber declares 
that three centuries of residence in India have made the Por- 
tuguese nearly as black as the Caffres. 

These agencies we find acting independently of any relations 
of race. Races that are known historically to have the same 
origin, by exposure to these influences have assumed every 
shade of colour, and the other peculiarities that are supposed 
to indicate a distinct origin in the different varieties. The 
children of Abraham are found of every hue, from the ruddy 
tints of the Polish and German, through the dusky hue of the 
Moorish and Syrian, to the jetty melanism of the black Jews 
of India. The American nations vary—from the fair tribes of 
the upper Orinoco, mentioned by Humboldt, to the chocolate- 
coloured Charruas, and the black races of California, mentioned 
by Dr Morton. The great Arian race includes the Affghan, 
Kurd, Armenian, and Indo-European of the fairest complexion, 
and the Hindoo, whose skin rivals in jettiness that of the negro. 
And the Hindoos themselves present every variety of com- 
plexion—from the fair-skinned Rajpoot, whose cheek is fanned 
by the cool breezes of the Himmalayas, to the swart coolies, 
and the coal-black fishermen, who swarm on the burning banks 
of the Hoogly. The Chinese Mongolians—compared among 
themselves, and also with the same race in adjacent countries 
—present the same results. The African races display the 
same varieties—from the red Fiillahs and the yellow Bushmen, 
to the genuine negro of Guinea, and the broad-faced Hotten- 
tot of the southern plains. Many of the Caffres are stated by 
Professor Lichtenstein to be as light coloured as the Portuguese. 
The Gallas, a large and powerfulrace that inhabits north-eastern 
Africa, and the Haiisan people of Central Soudan, have physical 
features resembling those of the negroes, whilst theirlanguageand 
history indicate a Shemitish origin. A tribe also of the Berber 
Tuaryk—that have been long isolated in the oasis Wadreag, an 
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island of green, in the great African desert—have not only as- 
sumed the black hue which we find in many Arabs, but even the 
features and hair of the negro race. This has resulted, as the 
history of the tribe proves, not from any intermixture of races 
—a result against which their haughty pride of blood were a 
sufficient guarantee—but from the physical causes that glow 
and sweep over those oceans of burning sand. A similar fact 
is mentioned by Mr Buckingham in regard to an Arab family 
of the Haiiran, all of whom, except the father, had negro fea- 
tures and hair, although it was matter of proof that no negro 
blood had ever mingled with that of the family. Mr B. re- 
ferred it to that tropical sultriness that broods over the valley 
of the Jordan, giving the tribes of that region flatter features, 
darker skins, and coarser hair, than others of the same family. 

If we are asked what it is in the climate that produces these 
peculiarities, we cannot tell, any more than we can tell what 
it is in the climate of Africa that has made the hog black, 
stripped the sheep of its wool and clothed it with black hair, 
caused the hog and dog to lose their hair and have nothing but 
a black, oily skin, and made the feathers and bones of a variety 
of the gallinaceous fowl to become black, whilst its skin and 
wattles are purple. We know too little of the mysterious 
chemistry of the great laboratory of nature to say how these 
changes are wrought ; but the facts—that they are going on 
in the lower tribes before our eyes, and that they have occurred 
and are now occurring in tribes that are known to have the 
same origin—prove that the existence of such diversities, 
where we are ignorant of their rise, cannot prove a diversity 
of origin in the races where they appear. 

But aside from these general causes, which act uniformly 
and universally, there are particular agencies at work, whose 
action produces varieties of the most permanent kind.. Pri- 
chard suggests that the races of men, as to their physical 
characteristics, fall into three general types, found respectively 
in the savage and hunting tribes, the nomadic and pastoral 
races, and the nations that are subjected to the influences of 
civilization. The first have a form of skull called prognathous, 
indicated by a forward prolongation of the jaws, and other 
features; the second a pyramidal form of skull with a broad 
face; and the third an oval or elliptical skull. When a race 
passes from the one mode of life to the other, there is a. corres- 
ponding change in its physical features. Thus the Turks, since 
their encampment on the Bosphorus, have exchanged the Tar- 
tar peculiarities for those of the Europeans; and the negroes, 
during their residence in this country, have undergone a de- 
cided change of skull and physical conformation. Other races 
are arising from intermixtures of existing ones. The Griquas 
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in Southern Africa have arisen from a union of the Dutch 
boors of the Cape with the aboriginal Hottentots, and are now 
a clearly-marked and permanent variety. The Cafusos in 
- Brazil have sprung from a mixture of the native Indian race 
with the negroes. These varieties, though of such recent ori- 
gin, have all the tenacity of other and older races. Even acci- 
dental features and malformations may be long transmitted in 
particular cases. 

But when we examine these diversities more closely, we find 
the argument drawn from them against the unity of the race 
to be hopelessly encumbered. If they prove any thing in regard 
to the origin of the races, they prove too much, for they would 
prove fifty races as readily as five. There is no one feature 
that can be fixed upon as a test of species. Colour, hair, 
form of skull, &c., all exist in their widest variety among those 
who are known to belong to the same race, and run into each 
other by shades so gradual that it is impossible to draw any 
clear line of demarcation. Hence scarcely any two great 
writers on this subject have been able to agree as to the num- 
ber of races—some making but three; some five; whilst some 
make twelve or fifteen. Hence no dividing line can be drawn. 
There are as wide and permanent varieties of cows, hogs, dogs, 
&c., known to have sprung from the same origin, as we find 
in the human races; and if, for these reasons, we insist on 
different species of men, we must, also, on different species 
of these animals. This, however, would bring utter and hopeless 
confusion into every department of natural history, and disre- 
gard those clear and impassable marks, which nature has placed, 
to distinguish one species from another. As a question, then, of 
mere natural history, the unity of the human races is clearly the 
doctrine of science. Unity of species infers unity of origin, by 
consent of nearly all great naturalists. Unity of species is in- 
dicated by the power of mutual and permanent reproduction, 
and is perfectly consistent with wide and tenacious varieties. 
As therefore the human races have this power of mutual and 
permanent reproduction, and as their varieties are neither as 
many nor as great as we find in the lower tribes of the same 
species, nor as we see accidentally appearing as sporadic cases 
in different races of men, we are at liberty to infer their ori- 
ginal unity of species and hence their original unity of origin. 

The only other objections presenting any difficulty are those 
drawn from the distribution of the races, and their isolation 
in countries and islands that are separated by wide and for- 
midable barriers. Our limits will not allow us to go at length 
into this branch of the subject; nor is it necessary, for, after 
all, it is only an argumentum ad ignorantiam. That we are 
unable to state with historical precision how America and 
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the Polynesian Islands were peopled, is the natural result of 
the remoteness of the period when the migrations occurred; 
and what is known cannot be set aside by unanswered queries 
about what is unknown. The utmost that can be demanded 
of us is, to suggest a possible mode by which these migrations 
might have occurred; and if there be any such possibility, the 
objection falls, for it assumes an impossibility as the only ground 
on which it can rest. 

That there may have been a connection by land across 
Bhering’s Straits, in former times, is a fact that the geological 
indications of the region, and changes now going on, render, 
at least, not at all improbable. But even if this were not the 
case, the drifting of Japanese and Polynesian canoes, with 
their bewildered mariners, to lands many hundred miles—in 
one instance, fifteen hundred—from their starting-place, sug- 
gests the mode in which the Pacific islands, and then the 
American continent, may have been peopled. And when to 
this we add, that the traces of a higher civilization in ancient 
times, which are found in Central America, indicate the pro- 
bability of superior skill and facilities in navigation among 
these early nations, the likelihood of such a migration, either 
by accident or design, becomes yet more probable. That there 
were nomade rovers of the sea—who passed from island to 
island, with their wives and domestic animals, just as the wan- 
dering races of the desert pass from oasis to oasis, and from 
pasturage to pasturage, on land—is a fact by no means im- 
probable. And that some of these Bedouins of the ocean may 
have been driven to distant shores by the great westwardly 
currents of the Pacific, is a supposition which the facts already 
alluded to render highly probable. 

These conjectures are greatly strengthened by the fact, that 
all tradition and history point te Central Asia as the cradle 
of the human race. There we find what is confessedly the 
most perfect type of physical feature and development, whether 
we term it the Caucasian, the Circassian, or the Iranian race; 
and as we trace the natural channels of population, we find, 
except where civilization has interposed, a steady deterioration 
until we find the physiological extremes almost to coincide with 
the geographical, in the Negro of Africa, the Australian of - 
Polynesia, and the Esquimaux of America. Another fact that 
bears irresistibly in the same direction is, that this same spot is 
the native country of nearly all the animals, grains, vege- 
tables, and fruits, that have accompanied man in all his wan- 
derings. It is the native country of rice, wheat, maize, the 
vine, and nearly all the products of the earth that man has 
used for his food. There also we find in their wild state the 
ass, goat, sheep, cow, horse, dog, hog, cat, camel, &c., the com- 
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panions and servants of men the earth over. And as we trace 
these animals in their dispersions, we find them assuming the 
same variations of form and appearance that we find in the 
- human races, nearly in exact proportion to the nearness of their 
association and companionship with man. There are the same 
Asiatic pointings in the affinities and resemblances of language. 
The science of comparative glottology is yet in its infancy, but 
sufficient advance has been made to show the most remarkable 
relations; and as the evidence is ‘positive, it is reliable as far 
as it goes, to render it probable that all existing languages 
have had, to some extent, a common origin. But for the elu- 
cidation of this point we must refer to the excellent work of 
Mr Johnes, and others, in which it is discussed at length. 
Inasmuch, then, as the dispersion of the families of the earth 
from a single spot, is neither impossible nor improbable; as 
tradition points to a locality in Asia as that spot; as we find 
in that locality what seem to be the primitive types of man, 
and the animals and vegetables he has domesticated,—we sub- 
mit that there is nothing in the present distribution or isola- 
tion of the races, to set aside the evidence of natural history 
already given, that these races belong to the same species and 
have had the same origin. 

But the most signal indication that could perhaps be given 
of the strength of the argument we have thus been developing, 
is, the recent position of Professor Agassiz, as detailed in the 
essays at the head of this article. Perceiving the unanswer- 
able mass of evidence in favour of the specific identity of the 
races of men, he takes a new position, and whilst admitting 
an unity of species, he asserts a diversity of origin. He en- 
deavours to establish in his first article the preliminary posi- 
tion, that there are certain definite zoological provinces, the 
fauna and flora in each of which must have been created in 
the province itself, and not distributed thither by migration 
from a central point. He then maintains that each province 
has its own race of men, which could not have come from a 
single pair, but must have been created each in the province 
where we find it. These positions he thinks fully consistent 
with the Bible, which only gives the origin and history of the 
white race, and alludes to none other. 

Now, this is really an abandonment of the whole ground in dis- 
pute, as a question of science. The uniform doctrine of natu- 
ral history is, that unity of species implies unity of origin, be- 
cause permanent reproduction is the mark and test of species. 
If then this law is to be abandoned as to the human races, it 
is a tacit confession, that by the ordinary principles of natural 
history the original unity of the human races is settled; and 
that to unsettle it, new principles of science must be asserted. 
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This is a most triumphant concession to the impregnable 
strength of the scientific grounds on which our doctrine rests. 
But we apprehend that the new position will be found as un- 
tenable as the old one; and if so, we hope that the question 
will then be allowed to rest as a res adjudicata in science. Let 
us then briefly examine the learned Professor's new hypothesis. 

His views when analyzed resolve themselves into the follow- 
ing positions, namely: (1.) That animals are geographically 
distributed in distinct and separate zoological provinces; (2.) 
That they are so isolated in these provinces as to make it im- 
possible that they could have come forth from a common centre; 
(3.) That they must therefore have been separately created in 
these provinces; (4.) That man is found distributed in the 
same provinces ; (5.) That therefore, like the fauna and flora 
of these provinces, each race must have been created in the 
locality it occupies, and could not possibly have been distri- 
buted from a common centre, or originated from a single pair. 
The weakness of his general position may be perceived when 
it is thus drawn out in logical method; and it will be seen at 
a glance that the conclusion rests on a chain of assumptions, 
any one of which being disproved, the chain is broken, and the 
conclusion falls to the ground. Let us then test the strength 
of these successive links, and see whether his theories rest on 
facts, or his facts warrant his conclusions. 

It might seem presumptuous in us to challenge such high 
authority as that of Agassiz, who is confessedly the Neptune 
of modern zoology; but we may venture to suggest that the 
presumption is in the other direction—that even Neptune him- 
self could not be allowed to sway his trident over the domains 
of other authorities; and that a man may be a peerless ich- 
thyologist who is neither a profound logician nor a safe inter- 
preter; and as he has discarded all authority in taking his 
position, he will be the last to demand a submission to his own 
mere authority, however great it may be. We shall therefore 
freely canvass his views, whilst, at the same time, we cheer- 
fully recognise his eminence as a naturalist, and the manly 
reverence with which he speaks of the Bible, and what he 
deems to be its teachings. 

His preliminary position is, that animals are geographically 
distributed in separate provinces, in which the same species 
appears in different provinces and in different parts of the same 
province, at intervals that preclude the hypothesis of a com- 
mon origin, and demand that of a separate creation. There 
is nothing in this position that necessarily infringes on any 
Bible truth or assertion, and our sole objection to it is, that 
there is no sufficient difficulty that demands it as a hypothesis, 
and no sufficient evidence that sustains it as a fact. The 
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- 
simple question to which it is at last resolved, is, whether the 
geographical distribution of animals may be accounted for by 
natural agencies dispersing them from a common centre, or 
whether a miracle must be assumed to account for it; and if 
so, whether the only miracle that meets the case, is that of a 
separate creation of the inhabitants of each separate province. 

We are not prepared to deny that there are great zoological 
centres, each having its surrounding province whose fauna and 
flora are peculiar, but the sense in which this is true does not 
avail the new theory, and the sense in which it asserts these 
provinces is one in which they do not exist. The sense in 
which this is true is, that there are different regions of the 
earth whose species are distinct and peculiar, or whose varie- 
ties are so marked as to indicate the action of local and pro- 
vincial agencies. In this sense, however, it is of no avail to 
support the position that unity of species may consist with 
diversity of origin, for the species are diverse, and the varie- 
ties indicative of local action alone, and not separate creation. 
The sense in which the theory asserts such provinces, is that 
in which the species are the same; but so far as they are the 
same, the provinces are the same, and not different. And if 
the few facts on which the theory rests were multiplied to such 
an extent as to make all the species of all the provinces the 
same, it is plain that there would be no distinet provinces at 
all, and the theory must perish by the very completeness of its 
success. Its entire force then depends on the confounding of 
these two facts, which are totally distinct. Had exactly the 
same species been found in all the provinces, there would have 
been no provinces except in regard to the topographical lines 
of separation ; and had the species of all the provinces been 
different, it would not have availed in this argument, where 
the species of the races is conceded to be the same. Let us 
then examine whether there are these broad and clear lines of 
topographical separation. It is obvious that no such lines 
exist, from the fact that no two naturalists have been able to 
agree in their identification. The provinces overlap and inter- 
penetrate one another to such an extent as to show that the 
cause is to be sought, not in the creation of separate races, 
but in the action of local and physical causes on races already 
created. 

The same species, we grant, occurs in very different localities; 
but in almost every case, in such localities alone as could be 
reached by ordinary migration. Thus we know that the do- 
mestic animals have been spread. When America was dis- 
covered, none of them were found here but the dog, whose use 
for draught in the Polar regions suggests the reason and mode 
of his introduction in that direction. The lion, tiger, elephant, 
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&e., are found in Asia and Africa, but not in America, Au- 
stralia, or Polynesia, in the same climates, because they are 
separated from these regions by barriers impassable to them, 
and man has no motive to introduce them by artificial means. 
The vermin that accompany man, as his scavengers—such as 
rats, mice, cockroaches, flies, fleas, &c.—are never found in 
newly-discovered islands until after they have been visited by 
ships ; showing the mode of their introduction. Certain pro- 
vinces are found equally or more favourable to certain animals 
than those in which man first discovered them: If, then, each 
species was created in the locality it occupies, why were not 
these localities peopled with them? Why was not the camel 
created in Northern Africa, the reindeer in Iceland, the horse 
in Flanders, and the hog in Berkshire, where they are found 
so admirably to thrive; and where we know that they have 
been artificially introduced? These questions are unanswer- 
able on this theory. ' 

But facts show that animals are distributed precisely in the 
way which is denied by this theory. Dr Bachman gives some 
curious and forcible illustrations of this point. The opossum 
occurs in the warmer parts of North America, west of the 
Hudson, but in no case east of it, for it is unable to swim, and 
dreads the cold too much to pass round the head waters of 
this stream, or cross it on the ice. The gofer is found on the 
southern bank of the Savannah, but not on the northern, with 
precisely the same soil and food, because it cannot swim. The 
soft-shelled turtle is found in all the streams and lakes con- 
nected with the Mississippi, even to the Mohawk and Hudson, 
but in none south of these until we reach the Savannah, be- 
cause it travels only by water, and the streams on that part of 
the Atlantic slope do not connect with the northern or west- 
ern waters. No eels were found in Lake Erie until the open- 
ing of the Erie canal, which gave them an inlet ; they are now 
plenty. The red fox, which is an arctic animal, was only found 
as low as Pennsylvania forty years ago, then it appeared in Vir- 
ginia, then in the Carolinas, and now it is more common than 
the grey fox. The latter, which is a southern animal, has, in 
like manner, migrated north until it has reached Canada. 
These facts show conclusively that such migrations are going 
on, and suggest the most easy and natural means to account 
for the geographical distribution of animals. The same pro- 
cess is going on in regard to vegetables and plants, for whose 
distribution, as they have not the power of voluntary locomo- 
tion, nature has furnished the most elaborate provision. 
Some seeds are furnished with wings, to be carried by the 
wind ; others with hooks to fasten upon the passing animal, 
and thus be transported ; others are carried by water thou- 
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sands of miles, as tropical productions have been stranded by 
the Gulf Stream on the shores of Iceland; whilst others are 
carried in the stomachs of birds and beasts many leagues from 
their native locality. No sooner does the coral reef become 
capable of sustaining vegetable life, than it is supplied by some 
of these seed-carriers of nature. Facts on this point exist by 
the hundred. What conceivable need, then, exists for the hypo- 
thesis of a new creation, when we see the same species repeat- 
ed in new localities ! ‘ 

The only difficulty that remains is, the occurrence of arctic 
plants and animals in the Alpine regions, cut off from their 
natural kindred. But it curiously happens that in the same 
review that contains the essay we are answering, there is a 
complete solution to this difficulty, unconsciously suggested by 
Professor Agassiz himself, when speaking on a different sub- 
ject. In his scientific tour to Lake Superior he gave a very 
ingenious, and, as far as we can see, a satisfactory explanation 
of the phenomena of boulders, by referring them to a glacial 
origin. Now, where is the difficulty of giving the same ac- 
count of the existence of these Alpine fauna and flora? As 
the glacial sea receded to the pole, the arctic animals and 
plants that coexisted with it, would naturally remain on these 
Alpine heights which were congenial to them, since they would 
have no inducements to change their locality. Hence where 
this recession of the ice-line left them isolated on these arctic 
islands, they would of course remain and propagate, just as 
their kindred which receded with the glaciers to the pole. 
Hence, there is nothing in this requiring a new creation of 
lynxes, marmots, and chamois, in the regions where they are 
now found. 

Hence if we concede the existence of clearly-marked zool- 
ogical provinces, as contended for by Professor Agassiz, the 
facts that they run into one another by insensible gradations, 
that migrations are going on from one region to another, that 
arrangements for this mode of distribution are now in opera- 
tion, suggest the likelihood that the same arrangements ex- 
isted in former times, and actually effected the distribution 
which we find. The very same principle that requires us te 
suppose that the geological distribution of rocks was made by 
natural causes such as we now see in operation, demands that 
we should hold the same supposition in regard to the zoologi- 
cal distribution of animals. But even if it were demonstrated 
that these causes, in any conceivable mode of their operation, 
are insufficient to account for the effects, it will not follow that 
a separate creation in each locality is demanded as the only 
alternative. Some extraordinary agency must be supposed; 
but is this the only one? If a miracle must be assumed, may 
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it not as readily have been in the distribution of these races 
to their present localities, as in their creation within them ? 
Does not universal observation show that direct creation is 
usually the last expedient resorted to, in the attainment of 
any end? Now, what is there to demand it as the only alter- 
native here? We submit then that there is nothing in the 
distribution of animals requiring a miracle at all; and that if 
if any such unusual interposition of Divine power was needed, 
it is much more likely to have been in the distribution of races 
already created, than in their separate and distinct creation. 

But suppose these three links of the chain mended, the 
fourth breaks with the weight that is hung upon it. Grant 
that there are distinct zoological provinces; that they are so 
isolated from each other that their fauna and flora could not 
have come forth from a common centre; and that a separate 
creation in each province is the only mode of overcoming the 
difficulty,—we find that the races of men are not coextensive 
and identical with these alleged zoological provinces. 

One would think, from the confidence with which the learned 
Professor asserts the identity in the two cases, that not only 
the zoological provinces were clearly made out, but the limits 
of the races also plainly and universally ascertained. But there 
is no point in natural history more undetermined than this. 
Some make but three races, others five, others eleven, others 
still more; but the most remarkable fact is, that Professor 
Agassiz does not positively determine this point himself. 
He enumerates about a dozen zoological provinces, but not 
more than half that number of races. Why this significant 
silence? If his theory is really true, why did he not tell 
us what the races are that inhabit these provinces? We shall 
perhaps see the reason as we examine the relations of the two 
distributions. This examination our limits will only allow us 
to make in one or two of these provines which he has mapped 
out. , : 

His first province is the arctic, with the Samoyedes, the 
Laplanders, and the Esquimaux. But can any one suppose 
that an animal so helpless as man, so destitute of natural 
covering, protection, and food, could originate in the bleak and 
inhospitable regions of the pole, where he could obtain neither 
clothing, fire, nor food? If we suppose him to have originated 
in a warmer region, and migrated thither, with his acquired 
knowledge and habits, these difficulties vanish; but if we sup- 
pose him created, a naked, shivering troglodyte, amidst the 
eternal snows, we must pile miracle on miracle to account for 
his continued existence. But even if this difficulty were over- 
come, the Esquimaux of America are as widely separate from 
the arctic races of Asia, in distance, difficulty of communica- 
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tion, .nd physical features, as the latter are from the adjacent 
tribeg of the Mongolians, or the former from the northern 
tribes of Indians. Why not make an Asian arctic, and an 
American arctic, on the same grounds that a distinction is 
drawn between the southern arctic and the northern Mongo- 
lian? There is absolutely no ground in the one case that does 
not exist as broadly in the other. The Malay race he assigns 
to a natural zoological province; but what it is, he does not 
inform us. It. cannot be limited to his tropical Asiatic pro- 
vince, for it extends through Polynesia to western America, 
by the testimony of the most accurate observers, even those 
who deny the original unity of the races. The same difficulty 
exists in the provinces of New-Holland and Africa. The Tas- 
manian and Alforian races of the New-Holland province differ 
far more widely than the Malay and the Mongolian; and we 
have shown that Africa presents the widest extremes of variety, 
with every intermediate shade, from the fair races of Abyssinia, 
to the genuine Dahomey negro. But when we come to the 
American provinces, the theory breaks utterly and hopelessly 
down. He makes four such provinces: one east, and one west 
of the rocky mountains; one in tropical America, and one in 
temperate South America. But where are the four races cor- 
responding to them? Do not all recognise the same physical 
type in all our aboriginal tribes? Has even Professor Agassiz 
dissented from this? How then can the facts be cut up to fit 
the theory? But if we had the four races that have been 
created on this continent, what will we do with the Patagonians? 
The same questions might be asked in regard to the Papuan, 
Feejee, and other races, which, though clearly and strongly 
marked, cannot be referred to any distinct or definite zoologi- 
cal provinces. 

It is abundantly evident from this brief enumeration of facts 
that there is no such coincidence in the geographical distribu- 
tion of the races and that of the plants and animals, such as is 
asserted by this theory. But suppose all these difficulties re- 
moved, and yet the last step could not legitimately be taken. 
If the races and zoological provinces were identical, that fact 
clearly could not prove that each race was created in its pro- 
vince. All that it could prove would be, that the human 
races and the fauna and flora of each province were subjected 
to the same or similar influences, giving them this identity of 
limitation. What these influences were, would not be de- 
termined by this coincidence of boundary, and would therefore 
remain matter for further investigation. Whether they were 
natural or supernatural, would not be determined by such 
identity of circumscription. And if we must assume a super- 
natural agency, it by no means follows that creation is the 
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only one. The Divine power might as readily have been ex- 
erted in causing these peculiarities, or in distributing these 
races, as in their direct creation ; and if we must assert its in- 
terposition to account for the varieties, we have at least the 
same right to affirm the smaller and more ordinary exercise of 
it, that he has to affirm the greater and more extraordinary. 

The fact on which he lays so much stress, that climatic con- 
ditions are not exactly coincident with the various races, will 
prove that climatic conditions are not the only agencies at 
work in producing these varieties, and nothing more. What 
these other agencies are, and whether distinct creation is the 
only conceivable one, is wholly undetermined by this fact. His 
remark, that the adaptations of man to his various localities 
must have been intentional, is true; but it does not follow 
from this, that separate creation of each race was the only 
way in which this intention could be carried into effect. We 
grant that these adaptations were intentional, and simply 
affirm that they were brought about by an original suscepti- 
bility to such adaptations impressed by God on man’s physical 
constitution ; and that the same reasons for its existence at 
first require its existence now, and undoubted facts prove that 
it actually does exist. Designing man to be a cosmopolite, 
and to subdue the earth, he impressed him with this suscepti- 
bility, and the result is, the varieties we find in the races of 
the world. So far, then, is this designed adaptation of man to 
the various localities in which he is found from proving that 
the varieties were separately created, it is the very fact that 
makes this supposition unnecessary. 

We thus find this chain of assumptions to break at every link. 
Whilst there are zoological provinces, they are not such as to 
forbid their occupance by natural and existing causes; or if 
supernatural agency were required, it is not necessitated to be 
in the form of creation ; and if these points were reached, they 
would not avail us, for the races of men are not identical 
with these provinces ; and if they were, this identity would be 
explicable by that adaptive susceptibility of the human consti- 
tution to conform itself to the varying conditions in which it 
is placed, with which man, as the destined conqueror of the 
earth, has been furnished ; and if some direct and unusual in- 
terposition of Divine power must be supposed, it was much 
more likely to be in producing these varieties from a race al- 
ready existing than in calling new ones into existence. Hence 
in every part of this new theory we find it more completely 
untenable than the old one. 

We have neither the space nor the heart to follow the Pro- © 
fessor into all his random utterances. It were cruel to take 
advantage of all the exposed points he presents to an oppo- 
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nent. Thus, in tossing aside the philological argument, he 
says, that it is as natural for men to talk, as it is for dogs to 
bark, or asses to bray, and that one bird does not learn its 
song from another ; and hence we could not from the pheno- 
mena of language infer unity of origin. Now, if one bird 
does not learn its song from another, does this prove that one 
human being does not learn its language from another? And 
aside from the fact that it is not natural for dogs to bark, as 
they never do it in their wild state, is there no difference be- 
tween an inarticulate cry, and the use of a set of conventional 
sounds to designate certain thoughts? Does not the one imply 
previous arrangement and agreement, where the sounds are 
the same, whilst the other does not? If we argued man’s 
original unity from his instinctive cries, it were pertinent to 
refer us to the instinctive cries of animals; but when, from 
the fact that the same or similar collocations of syllabic sounds 
are applied by different races to the same natural objects, we 
argue that there must have been a previous agreement that 
these sounds should designate these objects, the reference to 
the braying of asses, &c., looks really like trifling. 

But his exegesis is as curious as his logic. He asserts trium- 
phantly, that the Bible is solely an account of the white race, 
and makes no reference at all to the other, and, as he terms 
them, the non-historical races. We would be glad to know 
how he has discovered that Adam and Noah belonged to the 
white race at all, The best critics have been unable to discover 
any evidence for it from Scripture; and scientific grounds, we 
are disposed to think, indicate the primitive type as interme- 
diate between the white and the black. But, however this 
may be, the assertion that the Bible sanctions the original 
plurality of the races isamazing. Is it not expressly affirmed, 
that before the creation of Adam there was not a man to till 
the ground? That when he was created, man (the generic 
term always used to denote the whole humanrace) was created?! 
That he was the head of the human race—the one by whom 
sin and death entered the world? If then the non-historical 
races sin and die, have they not these proofs of their connection 
with Adam? Is not Eve called the mother of a// living? And 
did Moses know of no other living races but the white one ! 
Does he not expressly declare (Deut. xxxii. 8,) that the divided 
nations of the earth are the sons of Adam? Does he not refer 
the Ethiopian and Egyptian races to Noah through his sons 
Cush and Mizraim? Is not the physical characteristic of the 
Cushite unequivocally intimated when it is said that he cannot 
change his skin? Did not Christ expressly endorse this when 
he taught monogamy from the original unity of the race in 
Adam and Eve; and when, to fulfil the prophecies respecting 
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Ethiopia, China, (Sinim,) and the islands of the Sea, he com- 
manded his disciples to go and preach the Gospel to every 
creature? And can words declare it, if Paul’s did not, when 
in opposition to the Athenian doctrine of a separate, autoch- 
thonal creation for Attica, he declares that God has made of 
one blood all nations of men to dwell on the face of the whole 
earth! Is not the entire Bible-teaching about sin, the moral 
government of God, the fall of man, and redemption in Christ, 
based on this assumption? If we exclude the non-historic 
races from all connection with Adam, must we not, by the ex- 
press language of Paul (“as in Adam all die, so in Christ 
shall all be made alive,”) also exclude them from all connec- 
tion with Christ ? And if, on the contrary, they are expressly 
affirmed to be connected with Christ, does not this also affirm 
their connection with Adam? Must not a cause that requires 
such exegesis as this be pressed for support ? 

That Professor Agassiz was aware how wide and deep was 
the sweep of his views, is apparent from his fling at mock 
philanthropy; his assertion of the original and necessary infe- 
riority of the African race; his avowed inability to decide 
what is the best education that ean be given them; and his 
magisterial denunciation of the injudiciousness of the attempt 
to force the peculiarities of our present white civilization on 
all the nations of the world. The plain meaning of all this 
is, that the benevolent and missionary operations of the church, 
in their application to any other than the white race, are fool- 
ish and futile attempts to traverse the immutable ordinations 
of the Creator. 

We cannot trust ourselves to speak of sentiments like these 
as perhaps they really deserve. There is something in this 
cold-blooded and haughty assignment of more than half the 
human race to a doom of hopeless, irreversible degradation, 
for time and eternity, and this by the very act and arrange- 
ment of their original creation, from which the Christian heart 
recoils with indignation and disgust. We thank God that 
the nations sitting in darkness are not left to the tender mer- 
cies of human philosophy, and that its endorsement is not 
needed to warrant us to go forth into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature. 

And we know of no more unanswerable argument for the 
absolute unity of the race than that furnished by the very 
phenomena tliat call for and warrant the efforts so sneer- 
ingly decried by the learned Professor! Alas! the same 
sad proofs of brotherhood in sin and sorrow, of common parent- 
age and common fall, of depravity transmitted by universal 
and hereditary taint, meet us in every race. The same wail 
of remorseful sorrow comes up in mysterious plaint from all; 
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the same mournful memories of primeval purity now soiled 
and dishonoured; the same gleaming visions of an Eden inno- 
cence that has faded away, leaving only these mute longings 
' after its unforgotten brightness; the same dire and terrific 
phantoms of guilt that come forth to awe and affright; the 
same deep yearnings after the unseen and the eternal in the 
soul’s deepest stirrings; and the same sublime hopes that 
shoot upward to the “ high and terrible crystal,”"—are found 
alike in every race of every hue. The unspeakable gift of 
Christ and him crucified, is as wide in its efficacy as these 
mournful symptoms of malady. The lofty intellects of a Pas- 
cal and a Newton do not grasp it with a keener relish and a 
deeper sympathy than the besotted Caffre in the lonely wilds 
of Africa, or the crouching Pariah in the steaming jungles of 
India. The Cross is that wondrous talisman that calls forth 
from every adventitious guise the universal manhood and 
brotherhood of the races. And when the lowliest African is 
“born again” in that heavenly birth that links into a new and 
holier unity the fallen descendants of the first Adam, he is 
found to exult with as pure a gladness as the honoured heir of 
the proudest and noblest blood. OQ! it is this blessed fact that 
stands in lofty and indignant rebuke of that cold and cruel 
philosophy, that would wrest from the humble and the oppressed 
the only boon that is beyond the grasp of an unfeeling avarice. 
It is for this reason that we contend so earnestly against this 
vamping up of the old infidel theories of Voltaire. It is be- 
cause we believe that its general reception will not only under- 
mine the authority of the Bible, but also cut the sinews of the 
noblest charities, and the purest pieties, of our age; sink the 
unfortunate and degraded into a deeper and more hopeless 
degradation; give a plausible plea to cruelty and avarice to 
rivet tighter the fetters of oppression, and fling a pall of de- 
spairing gloom over the brightest visions of the future, unfolded 
on the canvas of prophecy; it is for these reasons that we 
oppose the theory with such earnestness and warmth. 

But having shown, as we think unanswerably, that the old 
and admitted principles of natural history require us to regard 
the varieties of the human race as belonging to the same spe- 
cies, and having shown that the last and most ingenious 
evasion of this argument is an utter failure, we may sit down 
content with what the Word of God has clearly asserted, and 
the vast majority of the first naturalists of the world have be- 
lieved—that men were not the offspring of diverse origins, but 
that God has made of one blood all nations of men to dwell on 
the face of the whole earth. 
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